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CHEMICAL & ENGINEERING NEWS 
ON 


15 January 1979 



Central inteiiigence Agenqf 
report says Soviet purchases 
of western technology are 
re^onstble for growth, sees 
market disruphons in 1980*s 


The Central Intelligence Agency has 
things to do besides spy on Americans (a 
crime) and topple foreign governments (a 
practice said to be unpopular and now 
largely abandoned). Although.it has done 
both, its main business remains 
gathering of intelligence and informing 
the President when, where, and how the 
‘‘Russians are coming.” 

In one of its more recent rep<»ts to the 
President, the CIA analyst see lemming 
on the distant commercial horizon a 
chemical cloud in the shape of a Russian 
bear. It is neither big nor ominous, but it 
is there and growing. The Soviets are im- 
porting substanti^ western chemical 
technology, adding to it some of their own, 
and in the 1980's could do some mischief 
in such commodities as ammonia and 
methanol. 

Little of thb is news to those who rou- 
tinely follow East-West trade in chemicals 
ahd must keep track of this particular 
brand of commercial metaix^m. But the 
CIA study does gather the data into aneat 
little ball, assesses the consequmc^ and 
even invites comment in a note in the 
back if ihe reader will call (703) 351- 
7676. 

The report says that Soviet orders for 
wtotem chemic^ equipment amountiMi 
to at least $5 billion Iwtween 1961 and 
1975, with more than 70% of that coming 
during the ninth five-year plan that ran 
flom 1971 to 1975- In the Soviet Union’s 
cUrrent five-year plan, orders now exceed 




$3 billion. The result will be high capacity 
and high productivity in key world 
chemicals. 

Western-equipped chemical plants in 
the U.SB.R., the report says, accounted 
fon 

• 40% of multinutrient fertilizers pro- 
duced in 1975. 

• 60% of polyethylene production in 
1975. 

• 75 to 85% of polyester fibers in 
1975. 

• 72% of new ammonia production ca- 
pacity in 1971'-75 and 35% of that sdied- 
^ed in 197S-^. 

“Moreover,” it continues, “because 
most of the purchased capacity of recent 
years is not yet in production, many ben- 
efits lie ahe^” The analysts don’t assess 
the national security implications of such 
devriopment^ leaving it to the readm to 
i ne k e their own conclusions. 

Thmre is no reason to panic. As chemists 
wril know, Soviet catalysis is many reac- 
tion-rate units behind U.S. research and 
technology. Soviet biochemistry is well 
known to be primitive alongside western 
accomplishments. And in the design ^d 
building of chemical factories, the Soviets 
likewise don’t have it. But they want it, 
and are moving to get it, through barter- 
like deals with many western countries. 

For example, in 1976 the Soviets 
bought from France a 75,000 metric-ton- 
per-year plant for the production of bis- 
phenol A, important for the manufacture 
of several types of resins. This will be one 
of the largest such plants in the world and 
probably the most modem. 

In the same year it bought from the 
UB. twoidentied p-xylaie plants that are 
said to lower markedly production costs 
and increase yields. p-Xylene is used to 
produce polyester fibers, films, and re sin s. 
The report lists several such purchases 
from western countries and in an appen- 
dix gives a rundown by country and firm 
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of all significant chemical plant purchases 
by the Soviets from the West between 
1971 and 1975. 

Chemicals have high priority In Soviet 
economic development (C&EN, Dec. 18, 
1978, page 51), not only because of their 
basic importance to Soriet industrial au- 
tonomy but also because the Soviets do 
want to export Hard currency is still the 
rarest emnmodity in the Soviet Union, 
and to get it the Soviets know they are 
going to have to compete on a par with 
western industrial nations. 

Thus the reimrt concludes that Soviet 
orders of chemical equipment placed be- 
tween 1974 and mid-1977, which oftm 
were associated with long-term product 
buy-back agreements, wiU contribute to 
a shai^ increase of Soviet chemical ex- 
ports in 1980 and beyond. 

During the current five-year plan 
(running from 1976 to 1980), chemical 
output is slated to rise 63%, according to 
Soviet Minister of the Chemical Industry, 

L. A. Kostanov. Major Soviet equipment 
needs from the West are for pelmdemi- 
cals, tires, glass fibers, pesticides, potash, 
pesticides, and herbicides^ 

UB. participation, the report says^ is 
expected to slight because of U.S. 
preference for hard cash rather than the 
barterlike buy-back agreements the So- 
viets prefer. Italy apparently has no 
problems dealing with the Soviets that 
way, however, and Is accordingly the So- 
viets’ biggest trading partner. 

The major growing Soviet exports to 
the West, the CIA says, will be ammonia, 
methand, polyetl^lene, and pdystyrene. 
Ammonia in particular should be inter- 
esting to watch. The report says that So- 
viet sales of anunonia resulting from^ 
many buy-back agreements as well as ai| 
separate exchange agreement with Occi- 
dental Petroleum Co. could average 3.15 
million tons annually in 1975^ if I 
agreements are implemented. 

But the agency analysts doubt that 
worid markets could abs^ that mudb, as J 
total world exports have averaged <mly 3 1 
million tons in recent years. What Soviet^ 
ammonia will likely do is to force the 
closing of outdat^ ammonia plants 
around the world through price com] 
tition with cheap Soviet ammonia. 

Methanol could be fascinating to 
watch, too. The report says Soviet meth< 
anol capacity will douUe as a result of a 
1977 o^er for two plants that will add 
15%. to world methanol capacity. The^ 
buy-back deal for the methanol project|S 
involves the purchase of 300,000 tons per ^ 
year of Soviet methanol. “The impact on*] 
western markets,” the report^says, 
laj^ely depend on how rapidly new useM^ 
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ditive or as feedstock for artificial protein 
petrochemicals*” 

The chemical industry in the U.S.S.R* 
has mainly civilian, as opposed to mili- 
tary, applications. And this always means ; 
problems in the Soviet Union b^ause of i 
the favoritism military technology enjoys. \ 

Commercial technology is beset with j 
problems, as the CIA notes in all its re- | 
ports on Soviet science and technology, i 
and chemicals are the quintessential ex- 
ample. 

The Soviets invariably have startup I 
problems with plants, whether built by ; 
westemm or by themselves. Shorties of j 
equipment are chronic. Labor is inefft- 
oent, unhappy, and in short supply. 

Management is uncoordinated within it- 
self and especially so in its relationships 
with the various ministries that set go^ 
and oversee production quotas. 

“Poor workmanship md cairieeeaeee,” 
the report reveals, “frequmtly cause de- 
lays during the imcommisrioniz^ s tage of 
chemical projects. Shoctcomii^ indude 
poor-quality welding by Soviet workers, 
errors in the instaUation of equipment 
and insulation, and impropw opmtion 
and servicing of machmes and instru- 
ments. The persistence of such cons^c- 
tion and preoperational problems indi- 
cates that the Soviets could have trouble 
meeting at least initial diemkal export 
commitments under compwisation 
agreements.” 

But for all that— and the report lists 
much more in the way of defiriMirie^— 

Soviet chemical resecucfa and tedmology 
is moving ahead. In the 19d0*s and 90’s 
things likely will change drastically sin<» 

Soviet scientists are as bright as their 
colleagues anywhere. In a footnote, the 
report notes technologically important 
research on protein dmved from hydro- 
carbons, high-temperature plastics, 
high-p«rformance composite materials, 
ai^ “plasmochmnical processes that may 
offer more economical routes to produc- 
tion of acetylmie, nitrogos fertilize and 
other products.” 

And it mentimis recmt Soviet tech- 
nology licmsed in the West as an indica- 
tor of Soviet technological poteitiaL Such 
licenses have induded processes for 
manufacture or use of polyethylene, 
polycarbonate reuns, pcdyisc^rae, rub- 
ber, butylated hydrQX 3 rtoluene, an anti- 
canoM' preparation it labels FTOROFUR, 
and methods for the cli^XMai of indust^ 
wastes. 

Thus, di^ite all the problems inherent 
in centralized industrial planning, the 
U.S.S.R.’s chemical industry is moving 
ahead on the back of Western develop- 
ments. In the 1980*s a vastly different 
imttem in the global flow of chemicals 
likely will «neige because of this growing ! 

Soviet maturity. 

Copies of the report, ER 78-10554, are 
available from the Office of Public Affairs, 

Central Intelligence Agency, Washington, 

D.C. 20505. Its title is “Soviet Chemical 
Equipment Purchases from the West: 

Impact on Production and Foreign 
Trade.” Q 
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THE WASHINGTON STAR (GREEN LINE) 

Article appeared 26 January 1979 
on page A-3 



Curbs Arms Spending While Facing 
Soviet Buildup, CIA Saysj 


ByHenrySuBradslier 

Washiagton Sttr Staff WftMv 

On the eve of Chinese Vice Ft^er 
Teng Ksiaoi>ing^ visit, two 
from the CIA say China is restricting 
Its military spending to only the most 
essential modernization whibk facing 
a signi fi cant Soviet military hnil^iD 
oniisborder. . , 


A CIA stndy dated last mcmth and 
just made public says China’s drive to 
modernize its econom/- has caused 
some military resources to be trans> 
ferred to building a strong industrial 
base. Defense spmiding wascutin the 
early 1970s'and has not been in* 
creased substantially -^n ce theniii > 
But in recent years^ th e Sov iet 
Union has continued to strengthen its 
armed forces on its long border with 
China and in BiongoUa^ which lies be* 

TOe CIA reported to a subcommittee 
of Congress's Joint Economic Commit- 
tee that “the number of Soviet mill- 
taiy personnel assigned to forces with 
missions against China grew from 
^ut 400.000 in 1969 to between 500,- 
000 and 600.000 in 1973 and about 650- 
000inl978.’* - ^ 

THE INFORMATION^ provided in 
connection with an appearanerbe* 
fore the subcommittee last Juneof the 
director of central intelli^noe; Adm. 
Stansfield Turner, was mad»pnblic 
today. It wu In a versio n of hear^"g * 

last smomeron Soviet miUtaty'prioiv 
ities from whidi secret infonnatioa 
had^n censored.,-*^ " 

China's effortr to.^ bnild i^'its 
economy and Chinese concern about 
the Soviet military posture will be 
among the main topics to be dikmaed 
daring Tenges visit tur^ according to 
administration (rfndalsL ^.,:. ' 

Teng. the effective head of Nina’s 
government, arrives Snndajr for 
extensive talks with President Carter 
and other senior offldalSL He also will 
visit some of the indnstrial plants that 

are selling modem technoloeyto Pa> 
king 


tuted'in Peking since Teng moved 
into control after the defeat of the 


ideologically oriented ’’Gang - of I 
POnr.” China is taming to the West>j 

em world for help in modernizing its! 
economy. Carter has been receptive. 
A science and tecluudogy agreement 
will be signed during TeHg*!tvi!«<f . 

CHINA’S MHITART leaden and its 
econ om ic planners have been compet> 
ing in recent years for limited re> 
sources. The debate was resolved h7 
Teng and his nominal boast Premier 
Him Knofeng in favmr of giving first 
priority to building up the economic,' 
base. They used the juifification that 
long-term military sbren^ depends 
upon economic strength. 

^ The new CIA study says? "The de- 
bate apparently en<todwitl^a consen- 
sus (1) to hold military spending at al 
level which allows for the most essen4 
tial aspects of defense modemizationj 
and (2) to make underutilized re-i 
sources controlled by the military 
partiidly available for civilian indu» 
try.** 

This background to Teng’s eco- 
nomic discussions in the United 
States is not likely to be discussed 
openly, officials bm say. And the ad- 
mlhimration is wary of aHtagnni^r^ng 
Moscow by appaaitog to be too ^mpik 
thetic to Paling’s loudly voiced suspi- 
cions about Soviet aggressive inten- 
tions. ^ . r..,. . 

V THE UNITED STATES has takm the 
public position thamt will not seU tp ^ 
China the specialized weapons that 
Peking wmts to fill gaps in itsder 
fenses But the administratioa has < 
given a green light for its West Euro- 
peanalliestoselltheoL. ; -7 
The CIA study of China’s ."pnr^t of 
economic modernization*' says that.. . 
despite the flmcibility of Teng’s prag- 
matic leaderships "economic realities 
still pose formidable obstacles to mod- 
ernization’* of agriculture, industry, 
scienc e and technology, and defense. 

"China’s nearly one billion peopl^ 
an agricultural sector technologically 
so backward that it employs 70 pe^ 
cent of t he labor force, a 'modera* 
indnstiy using tecbniquas that are 10 
to 30 years out of date and with opera- 
tions presently most inefficient." 
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CHICAGO DEFENDER 
30 December 1978 


China booming: ciA > 

f( 

China’s international not constitute a heavy bur-L‘ 
trade is rising dramatically for the Chinese econo- V 

as its governn>€nt puts into :■ J 

Ipractice the new pragmatic 
■ideas of the post-Mao lead- 
iersWp, a CIA study shows. 

Thejunclassificed report by 
the jCIA National Foreign 
Assessment Center went 
beyond the usual scholarly 
tankage contained in such 
studies; reporting, “imports 
are taking off’ and “ex- 
ports are up across the 
board.” The study said Chi- 
na’s financial situation re- 
mains healthy with an out- 
I standing debt of $1.3 billion 
||which, the CIA said, “does 
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THE WASHINGTON POST 
Article appeared 23 January 1979 

on page A-7 


Soviets’ Defense j 
Outlay Estimated i 

■ 1 " • . -.-I 

AdsocUtad Press 

The Central Intelligence Agency es- 
timates the Soviet Union spent the 
equivalent of $146 billion for defense 
last year, 45 percent more than the 
United States’ $102 billion. “ * 

A CIA analysis released yesterday 
estimates the Soviets spent twice as 
much for strategic nuclear forces and 
twice as. inuch; fdr: nonnucle» wa£ 
forces. , . - ^ ^ 

VThe Soviets spent more for nuclear 
landh; .missiles, short-range nuclear 
bombers, land forces, naval forces, and ^ 
for i^tanks and other mobility forces, 
Chapin t^, Snaiysia indicate*. . , 

V The'^^United States spent more for 
Ibnsr-r^geT nuclear bombers and tao 
ticai' jet fighters, the charts indicate. 

Hov^ver,^:the ^alysis said that 
while the higher . 5oviet military , 
spending iS'**obviousIy related to caps* < 
bility,” the spending alone does, not ^ 
’ mean the Soviets are superior. 5 
; It said that assessment; would have 
^to compare defense strategy,. /.battle 
f scenarios, tactical readiness, weapons 
J effectiveness, siipply, morale* and a*^- 
I number of other considerations. ^ ' 

1 The CIA also said U3. s^ndin^. 
was higher for support forces: pri-^ 
marUy for the U.S. Coast Guard, head- 
quarters personnel, supply units and 
forei^ military aid. . 
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Article appeared 21 Janaary 1979 
on page C-9 



Help 


PBnny-imsB ■ ■ 

;■ travels? . 

ByJANEMORSE . ' ■ ' ‘ 

Like a mushrooming number of 
curious travelers, she was gearing 

■ UD for a trio to the People’s Repub- 
lic of China. But where do you go 
for background iaiormalion on 
“unknown” areas? How do you 
get briefed on -communist coun-- 

■ tries so long but in the cold? 

_ Being a reasoner, she reasoned. ' 
And came to a perfectly obvious 
conclusion:- 'Ask the people most 
likely to be keeping track of “mys- 
tery” spots,, the Central Intelli--: 

■ gence Agency. -rb:'..*’ •’ 

. So she - did." And ^ it.' worked. 
Among the many things you may. 
never have guessed about Ameri- 
ca’s superspies is that they’re into 
producing^“traveler’s aids” — so 
far, some 50 maps, six atlases, 

' and, for who knows what reasons, a 
street guide to Leningrad. ■ 

Now, thanks to China’s latest 
leap forward in the tourist busi- 
ness, the CIA may even have a 
semi-best seller on its hands. The 
“Atlas of the People’s Republic of 
China” ($6.50) is an uncommon 
atlas and a iascinating work. It 
offers 82 pithy pages of smoothly 
and clearly presented material 
that graphicaUy . summarizes | 
China’s • geopaphy, - economy, 
history and culture. ■ -i 

You like pictures — it’s got pic- 
tures. Lots of maps, of course, one 
marking premier, sightseeing 
spots in Peking. Interspersed are 
' to-the-point analogies that put the 
information into terms immedi- 
ately comprehensible to Western-. { 
•ers. ■ y'.-.- •-.Vr *. '-i 

• What else the intelligence com- 
munity has done for you lately in- 
cludes producing - • another | 
intriguing work, the ‘ “Indian ' 
Ocean Atlas” ($5.75). This one is 
for far-out adventurers, of course, 
since Zanzibar, the Laccadive Is- 
lands, Mauritius and the rest are 
not yet places that rival Las Vegas 
and New Orleans as tourist draws.' 

Stay-at-homes who are also die- ‘ 
hard romantics ought to eat it up 
anyhow. Few if any guide books or : 
other atlases so explicitly answer 
unspoken questions and explain, 
for instance, that “Under these 
conditions (temperatures in ex- 


I cooling mechanism is disrupted; | 

the body sweats, but the sweat 
does not evaporate, and thus cool; 
any strenuous activity increases , 
the danger of heatstroke.” 

Of course, the CIA is not alone I 
j among U.S. government agencies 

I in publishing what every tourist 

I might conceivably want to know. 

The Defense Department, in fact, 
does some of the most in-depth 
“guide books” around, an “area 
handbook” series," 105 volumes 
coveringAfghanistan to Zambia. . 

These are really for serious 
travelers as opposed to fun-in-the- 
sun seekers, since they deal with 
each nation’s history, politics and i 
culture, not "Where the Discos i 
Are” oi' “How to Live in Style on 4 | 
Cents a Day.” They are nonethe- 
less a good read'and don’t require 
true grit to get through. j 

If you secretly like short cuts, ! 
though, you can still consult the j 
Defense Department. It’s also ! 
done a group of pocket guides that 
do get to tourist tips but summar- 
ize the rest of what you need to , 
know in order not to appear too j 
stupid. They were written for ' 
service people, of course, so they j 
cover mainly areas where we j 
have, troops stationed, include ! 
some useful phrases, a reading list I 
in case you’re up to .more, and (the’j 
best part) lots of basic material 
that sophisticated guide-book 
writers forget that first-timers 
would like — and need — to know. 

• And whereas the' area- hand- 
books have real book prices (aver- 
aging $6-$8), the pocket guides, 
which really are pocket size and 

no thicker than' a checkbook, cost 
55 cents to $1.80. : ; -v- 

There’s also a series of inexpen- 
sive phrase books from the same 
-folks. Again, they’re conveniently 
pocket-sized, range in cost from 75 
cents to $1.90, and easily cover the: 
most vital areas of tourist-to-Iocal 
conversation in a dozen 7 Ian- 

X i 013 Ch to A(i.a,iay* 

The quasi publishei\distributor 
of all these works is the U.S. (Jov- 
eniment Printing Office, and it 
aims to please travelers who stay’ 
closer to home, too. Noteworthy is 1 
its hard-cover book “Presidents” i 
($8), which should be a boon to i 
history-minded tourists. It’s just ' 
what they need to plan a Lincoln i 
Trip or a Truman Trip or even a ' 
Presidents’ Boyhood Homes Trip, ■ 
since it’s full of “this is where it ' 
happened” and “this is how it is : 

If 


“Soldiers and Braves” (S7.10) is ' 
a similar work in that it narrates 
the sad yet stirring story of the In- i 
dian Wars, with detailed attention j 
paid to pointing out the now-histor- ; 
ical places associated with it. ." i 

Of course, if you’re p lanning the 
See the Indians Trip, the Govem- 
m.ent Printing Office is a prime 
source of help, from three publica- 
tions in particular: “The Ameri- - 
can Indians”- (subtitled “Answers-! 
to iOl Questions”), “The Calendar/; 
of Indian Events,” and the map of ! 
Indian lands. . - . i 

Unfortunately. lots of what the ! 
government prints is neither as - 
good nor as useful as the works. I 
mentioned. That’s why' your best 
bet is to look first, buy later. You 
can do it two ways., If you’re on the 
Toad somewhere and suddenly get 
an itch to see if the GPO can con- 
tribute to your knowledge, there 
are bookstores in 20 cities that you 
can drop in on. One is in Philadel- 
phia. 

Alternatively, you can check 
your local libraries. A growing 
number are now, “federal deposi- 
tory libraries,” meaning they 
should have lots of GPO’s publica- 
tions or can arrange to borrow 
what you want from the regional 
library. ... -. 

Actually, your first move might 
best be to write for the free “Con- 
sumers Guide to Federal Publica- 
tions” (from the GPO, W’ashing- 
ton, D.C. 20402), which gives titles 
of subject lists, explains all about 
ordering and tells about federal 
publications (mainly maps) that 
are available from other govern- 
ment sources. 

- Someday maybe the GI.A will 
even publish "Untold Spy Stories” 
and provide the government with 
a real best seller. Meanwhile, 
though, keep an eye out for more 
good atlases. 


cess of 100 degrees), the body’s ' 
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PAISLEY 

WE'VE GOT TO CAP THIS OFF PRETTY SOON!! 
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Article appeared 25 January 1979 

on page 9 

Panel asks 
FBI probe 

in CIA death! 

United Press International j 

WASHINGTON — Citing “troubling questions” 
about the case, the Senate Intelligence Committee yes- 
terday asked the FBI to look into the material it has com- 
piled on John Paisley, a CIA consultant who disappeared 
last fall. , . 

Sen. Birch Bayh (D-Ind.) the committee chairman, 

■ sent the material to Attorney General Griffin Bell, tell- 
ing him “a number of troubling questions remain'^ and to 
keep the committee informed of developments. 

Bayh released no other information, saying the FBI j 
should have a chance to investigate first. ! 

Paisley disappeared last September after sailing out | 
on Maryland’s Chesapeake Bay in his 31-foot sloop, 

“Brillig.” The boat ran aground with no one aboard. A 
' week later, a body — shot behind the ear and weighted 
^ , down with diving belts — was found. 

The body was officially identified, as Paisley’s, but 
his estranged wife and others have expressed doubts, be- 
' cause none of the family saw the corpse before crema- 
tion. 

A source close to the intelligence committee investi- 
. gation said the panel is satisfied that the body was Pais- j 
ley’s but has not drawn a conclusion on how he died. | 

Although Paisley, 55, had retired as a CIA agent in j 
" 1974, he was still working as a consultant on the impor- j 
tant job of analyzing Soviet* military capabilities — | 
meaning he had access to lop secret information. j 

A number of theories have been advanced in the case 
" — that Paisley was- a troubled middle-aged man who 
.. committed suicide^ that he was a Soviet spy for the 
Kremlin and was knocked off by the CIA or spirited 
away by Kretelfn agents after his real role was discov- 
ered; that he was caught in the war between the old 
:^guard and neW; guard at the CIA. ' u. 
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inquiry 


on 

By RICHARD SANDZA ‘ - - : 

. andJOETRENia - . . / ; ■ v -■ 

^ The U.S. Senate intelligence' 
•conunittee yesterday decided to 
' ask the U.S. Justice. Department 
to join in. its investigation . into- 
‘‘troubling questions’' about the 
' disappearance and possible death 
of CIA official John A. Paisley. . ^ 

< ■ The- case goes to the f Justice 
, Department with explosive na^ 
-.tional security questions attached 
' to it, including tiie possibility that~ 
f .Paisley was a K6B double agent 
who Idt the CIA: with valuable 
secrets or that he was murdered 
t. because he discovered, who had 
penetrated the CIA. as a “mole,*V 
' or double agent , ^ 

. Paisley’s total access to the CIA: 
^. computer system- and the mostf 
7. important agency secrets also has; 
raised questions about the sac-< 
cessful enforcemeat of upcoming^ 
SALT agreement with the Soviet; 
Uniom.-.—:-.; . 

Committee chairman Sen. Bircih 
Bayh;:' D-Ind., yesterday called* 
Attorney Gener^ Griffin B. BelK 
to-:tdl him of the committee!s 
/revest, -a source said. ‘It i^.not 
l&own whether Bell will agrM to. 
idb.the investigation for the/com< 
'"mibee; J . 

‘t.i - If the Justice Departing starts^ 
' an ' investigation, then-'rommitteei 
wUl close down itS(^(^ and tun^ 
any new leadsdver tothe agency^ 
• The.FBI h^.-jun^cti«L- oveff- 
yrounterintellig^e matters^^ 

; Sources close to the'Shnide:^! 
£lect‘'..Cofflmitieer.,on Intelligence 
^ said the- decisioh came under ex- 
treme pressure from members Of 
Congress and tile press who have 
raised questions about Paisley; a 
retired senior.rclA ; official . y^o 
disappeared Sejpt.24.j^>y:ii:. 



Much of the pressure has been 
generated by amcles in the New^ 
Journal papers that' reported 
Paisley’s role In the nation's mtel- 
ligence network and later rewM- /j 
. ed discrepancies in the metho^ - . 
used to identify abody believed to* , 
b€k that of Paisley: Other?newsi . 
■organizations have picfcedup tne? 
story and begun hounding, the- 
' Senate committee,, the ':SWKe 
sauL* 

The c&imittee decision to call 
on Bell^ help in the probe, the 
source -haid,' came b^ause the 
press has been “beating down our 
door in the past few days.” 

: The committee yesterday asked i 
'. BeH to help clear, up loose^ends 
. related to the Paisley case. _ - 
'■r The committM wants to moni- 
^tor the Justice Department kiv^^ 
tigationto make sure the commit- 
tee “doesn’t leave the fox in the 
henhouse totally unguarded,” as 
" put by a source privy to the com- 
mitteediscttsacms. ’ v 

■ Such a cooperative 

■ arrangement is considered unique 

■ since the FBI is part*of the execu- 
■"tive branch" and ^the General 

Accou eding Office normally inves- 
tigates for the congressional or 1 
legidative branch. 

The committee’s probe came at. 
the urging of Sen. William V. 
Roth Jr., R-Dcl., who cited the 
News-Journal articles. ■ 

The committee agreed to have 
its ‘staff turn over the material 
discovered since its investigation 
began in October, a few days, 
after a body was found floating in- 
Chesapeake Bay near the site 
where Paisley was last seen sail- 
ing his sloop BrilUg. The man had. 
been killed by a single, dose- 
range gun shot to the head. ■ 

The body was identified as Pais* 
ley’s, and Maryland State Policed 
nded he probably committed -SuH 

CldCi : . ' ••t' 

‘the committee InvestigatiOT 
wdis aimed at looking into whetn* 
df' there was a connection be? 
Itween Paisley’s death and a 
series of security breaches relat- 
ed to the K-ll spy satellite sy4^ 
tern. Paisley was one of the men 
who was involved in the develolp- 
ment of that system, the keystone 
of . the nation’s strategic surved- 
lince system. . 

Since the investigation begam 
the Senate committee has had 
problems handling the investiga- 
tion. “We are not police 
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Investigators,” ■ . committed 
spokesman Spencer Davis said in 
December. “We keep leamind 
more aboutthis guy.” : 

Sources on the committee have! 
spoken about: the CIA lack of, 
cooperation with the committee’s 
probe. ;‘‘They just don't want to 
tell us anything about this guy,” 
one source said. . 

The Paisley aff dr beg an with; 
the CIA refusing to identify Pais-! 
ley as anything more than a low- 
leVel analyst. Actually, Paisley,' 
55, retired in 1974 from tte CIA as 
deputy director of the office of; 
strategic research — one of thel 
CIA's top lOO posts.- ] 

’ Earlier this months however; 
the CIA t<dd:>a; Ineporter. that Pais^ 
ley was a ”brilliant analyst” . > 

In a shm time after he retired;. 
Paislw was back working for the j 
CIA, this time as a contract em- 1 
ployee, When he disappCar^n 
Paisley was preparing a highly! 
sensitive report about the strate-i' 
gic capability of the Soviet Union. : 

At the time he vanished, Paisleyi! 
was working for the Washington ! 
office of the international ac-^ j 
counting firm of Coopers & Lyi i 
brand..He was about to finish a 
six-month contract when he van* i 
ishcd in the Chesapeake Bay. j 

The committee is disturbed ' 
about several discrepancies in the 


identification of the body: 'niat| 
identification was done by ' the : 
FBI and the Maryland State Po-{ 
lice. The FBI did the fingerprint | 
identification because the Mary- 
land State medical examiner, Dr. 
Russell K. Fisher, 'couldn’t get! 
prints off the body so he amputat- ! 
ed the hands and sent them to the 
FBI.;:_, ; ■ 

The FBI took dermal prints 

from a lower layer of skm — and 
matched them to the what the 
FBI said were the only set of 
Paisley prints .available in the 
country, obtained in 1940 when he 
mailed them Jo tiieJ^BI' office -in 
iPhoenixi .- Arm' Other Paisley 
prints had been Inadverti^tly de- 
stroyed by the FBI. 

‘7Two months later, the N^wS- 
Journal papers discovert^ a full 'I 
‘set' of Paisley prints 'in -thej 
records of his days in; the Mer- 
chant Marines. ' - • / I 

. The other part 6f the Identifica - ' 
tion was done by ' checking ani 
'upper dental plate found in the i 
bwy. That plate was identified ! 
when Paisley’s dentist Veyeball- ' 
it because he didn't have any 
dental records for .Paisley; in 
November, the dentist. Dr. Albert 
Brendes, said the plate "could i 
have been a million people^s den- 
ture.” . ■i 
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'Wasbingtoo (NYT)— Authoritative government offi*' 
dais bdieve the mysterious death last Sejitember of J(din 
Arthur Paisl^, the retired Central Intelligenee Agency 
nuclear arms eqiert, may be linked to a major intonai se> 
curity breach alfa cti ngtheCLL- i ' 

This conclusion is baaed tO'S significant extent on the 
discovery that “c u rren t - secret CIAr'docnments— and 
: not twoiyear^ld papeia of. n lower 'dasrificatfaKk-as be> 
^neved earlier— had beewfoand, after Ifr. Paisley's disa|K 
-'pearance; at three idaces; aboard his aloo|A the Brillie in 
>bis WaahingtOD apartment, and in ^office ate. publicao*. 
-countant firm where he had held an administrative post-in 
-the last five months of bis life' r . 

Mr. Paisley, 55, disappeared September 24 and his dlv* 
ing bdMaden body, with abollek wound to the bead, was 
rdiscovered October 1 in the Chesapeake Bay near the 
mouth of the Patuxent River andabout 15 miles north of 
where the Brillig was foond off Point Look In. . 

" ^ The fact that Mr. Paisley had access to saper>secFet in- 
-tdligence data for yean after his formal retiiemait from 
'the CIA and a year after he was said to have completed a 
sensitive consultative assignment for the agency was dis> 

- closed privately yesterday by government sources. 

- It a^ was learned tl^ COL Norman Wilson, a retired 
’Air Force inteiligoice official and the last man to have 
'talked witb Kb. Paisl^: before his disappearance, left 

Monday for Austealia with his wifes^.^-.- ’ 

An unidentified man answering the Mephone at the 
Wilson bone on Chesapeake Bay described it as a three-jn 
or four-montb-long trip thathad been planned for some 
But government sources expressed surprise at his 
departure while the investigation of Mr. Paisl^s death is 
being expanded. 

Tlie new information came, to light as the Senate Select 
Committee-on hitriligence asked the Federal Bmeau of 
Investigation to take, over, in effect, its thre^montb in* 
quiry into this latest CIA mystery. 

; The committee said ithadrUdten the action Wednesday 
because it had come across “a number of troubling qwes*- 
because the FBL hae-^^ rin^ Jmisdidjoi^' 

over counter-fiitdHfnic^nmttenti^^Jha^Unitetf^ 
States,- 'V A ^ "S' t • 

Government sources said if is not possiUePlfo nto out 
the theory thatthe'Paisley affaiytpudws on the eriwnre 
of a Soviet ?‘mole?’— ade^Kover Soviet agat Ranted in* 
side the ageney-and the dead (peer’s knowledge there- 
oL The theorynhas been the subject of sp ecn l ati oit,jfor 

years insidaandoutaide the intMllgcncecoinopity. .. 

■xt At first, GIA therdocMa tta^J n Mr, 

use only - ' 

. Uter it acknowledged that Mr.PadsleyJiad kept mate* 
rials pertaininc to the top secret comparative stady oLSo* 

viet nuclear capabilities conducted iKlate 197T. by nOA ■ 

group and an outsida panri of experts known as Team B.” 

s The CIA also aAniUed ^ey J^jervt^ as 

coordinator of^outiBs!!; 




linked to CIA^ 


The agency, including its director,. Stansfield 
also was said to have initially misinformed the 
House and the Senate committee conccminghlr. Prey's 
actual importance during his formal CIA career amlafteiw^ 
want It was called an effort to 
^piy a CIA analyst while, in reality, he had partidpatedj 

.ininimeroostop-leveldaiidestiflaintemgeiK»oper^^ * 

r Government sources said s pe c ific a l l y that Mr. Pai^ 
ley’s documents were .“over awLabove?’’ the “ThaiB B 
papera that were also foond aboard the 8lo(^ Th^ said 

thatthe CIA was unable or unwiliing to explain tO“the Sea- 

ate panri why Mr. Paisley •»«* ^ *»“** 

. after Us formal rrtiremeiit M d^ii^ duel of the Offica of 

■ Strate^ ReseOrdL ’• - • - - ■ , _ 

' Normally, the sourcersaldlh documents of this natnn 




, LanslnrrVa. - — • '-•s _ ■ . 

TWcimunittee, according to its chairman, Senator 
- Bird! Bayh (D„ Ind.), had interviewed OA officials along 
with othws in the course of its investigation. BuL sourcm 
said, the CIA' had been^ less than forthcwning. This may 
have beettoned the reasons for turning the inquiry over 

to the Justice P^Muctment — 


1 The committee has an oversight function in inteUi. ! 
gence matters, but it is not equippfd to undertake an in- | 
depth investigation such as in the Paisley case. 

■ investigators now accept the fact that the body 

"revered from the bay ■was actually that of Mr. Paisley, a 

point that earlier had been in doubt 

They said that by peding off a second layer of slda , 
from the fingers of one of Mr. Paisley’s bands the FBI was • j 

ableto establish his identity after matching it with a set of j 
fingerprints taken in 1941. ^ i 

However, the mystery remains as to the arcumstances : 

of his death. While it was first described as a suicide, the 

Maryland State Police subaeiinentiy;cc^uded he died of 
‘ “unddermined causes.-' ;-^ " , 

i , Many investigators’temf.'^fr.bdleve'tbatMr,' Paisley 

* was munlered, but there apj^ tobe no dues so ^as to- 
by whom and why. ' ■- ' 

. Among the troubling questions hr the Pamey case a 
^tte relationship he had witlr yuri I Noeenkot the U^Mst*- 
pranking officer of the KGB, the Soviet int^gence servic^ _ 

I ever to defect to the Untied States - 

I . Mr. Nosenko, whose-status as a real defector icnains ‘ 
controversial. 15 years after his arrival to th»UE., had ; 
bMO interrogated by Mr Paisley among othee CIA offi— 

: dato Snb^nentiy tteJpomenbecaTO^ft^l^a^ 




I 
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Paisley’s death believed linked to CIA, 
major security breachj 


Washington (NYT)— Authoritative government offi- 
cials believe the mysterious death last ^ptember of John 
Arthur Paisley, the retired Central Intelligence Agency 
nuclear arms expert, may be linked to a major internal se- 
curity breach affecting ttevClA. 

This conclusion is based to a significant extent on the 
discovery that “currenP’ top secret CIA docaments<-and 
not two-year-old papers of a lower classification,, as be- 
liCTed earlier— had been found, after Mr. Paisley's disap^ 
pearance, at three places: aboard his sloop, the Brillig; in 
his Washington apartment, and in his office at apublic ac- 
countant firm where he bad held ah administrative post in 
the last five months of his life, > • .t ' ’ 

Mr. Paisley, 55, disappeared Septemb^ 24 and his div- 
ing belt-laden body, with a bolletwound to the head, was 
discovered October 1 in the Chesapeake Bay near the 
mouth of the Patuxent Hiver and about 15 miles north of 
where the Brillig was found off Point Look In. . 

The fact that Mr. Paisley had access to super-secret in- 
telligence data for years after his formal retirement from 
the CIA and a year after he was said to have completed a 
sensitive consultative assignment for the agracy was dis- 
closed privately yesterday by government sources. 

• It also was learned that Col Norman Wilson, a retired 
Air Force intelligence official and the last man to have 
talked with Mr. Paisley before his disappearance, left 
Monday for Australia with his wife-..-^- 

Ad unidentified man answering the telephone at the 
Wilson home on Chesapeake Bay described it as a three-ju 
or four-month-long trip that had been planned for some 
time. But government soured express^ surprise at his 
departure while the investigation of Mr. Paisley's death is 
being expanded. 

The new information came to light as the Senate Select 
Committeemen tetelligence asked the Federal Bureau ^of 
Investigation to take over, in effect, its three-month in- 
quiry into this latest CIA mystery. 

: The committee said it had*taken the action Wednesday 
because it had come across *^a number of troubling ques-^^' 
lions," and because the F BI,has-** prim^JnnsdictiOD:^ 

over c^UT-totelligence' the ; United 

States.” if 'f. ' 

Govemineiit sources said it is not possible to r^ out 
the theory that the' Paisley affait touches on the ezistei^ 
of a Soviet “mole”— a deep-cover Soviet agent planted in- 
side the agency— and the dead officer’s knowledge there- 
of. The tteory'has been the subject of specnlatioivior 

years insideand outside the intelligence community, , 

At first, tho CIA claimed the doenmenta in Mr. 
ley’s possesslooiwere rdatively’uaimportantjpapers claa- 
sif ied “for internal use only.” 

Later it acknowledged that Mr. Paisley had kept mate- 
rials pertaining to the top socret comparative study ofSo- 
viet nuclear capabilities conducted in late 1977 by aCIA • 
croup and an outside panel of experts known as “Team B. 

The CIA also admitted that Mr, Paisley li^.pe!^^ as 
coordinator of^em B.?. ^ 


The agency, including its directw*, Stansfield Totbw, 
also was said to have initially misinfonned the ¥to» 
House and the Senate chminittee concerning Mr. PMiys 
actual importance during his formal CIA career_aiMmter-^ 
ward. It was called an effort to portray 
simply a CIA analyst while, in rea^, he bad parttopated 
. in numerous top-level clandestine intelligence operation^ 
Government sources said specifically that Mr. P^ 
ley’s documents were -‘‘over and-above" the '"Team B 
papers that were also found aboard the sloop. They said 
that the CIA was unable or unwilling to explain to-the S«a- 
ate panel why Mr. Paisley 

after his formal retirement aa deputy chief of the Office of 

Strategic Research. ' ' f V 

Normally, the sources said; documents of tms natnra 
'' K. ..mnv.a frnm CIA headouarters in 




. Langley, Va. - ^ . - - ' 

■ The- committee, according to its chairman, Senator 
■ Birch Bayh (D., Ind.), had interviewed CIA officials along 
with others in the course of its investigation. But. »urces 
sai<i the CIA had been^ less than forthcoming. This may 
have been one of the reasons for taming the inquiry over 
to the Justice Department . 


The committee has an oversight function in inte^ 
gence matters, but it is not equipped to undertake an inr • 

depth investigation such as in the Paisley case. 

Most investigators now accept the fact that the body 
' recovered from the bay was actually that of Mr. Paisley, a 

point that earlier had been in doubt ^ ..." 

They said that by peeling off a second layer of sku 
from the fingers of one of Mr. Paisley’s hands the FBI was 
able to establish his identity after matching it with a set of 
fingerprints taken in 1941. ~ . 

However, the mystery remains as to the circumstances 
of his death. While it was first described as a suicide, the 
‘ Maryland State Police subsequenfly conduded he died of 
“unddermined causes.” r , 

Many investigators ten<f,"6>^believs' that- Mr. Paisley 
; was murdered, but there sipj^r to be no clu« so far as ta 
bywhomandwhy. , 

, Among, the troublir^ questions in the Pairiey case is 
the relationship he had. with- Yuri L Nosenkot the highest- ■ ' 

ranking officer of the KGB, the Soviet intelligence service, 
ever to defect to the United States: - 

Mr. Ndsenko, whosrstatas as a real defector remains - 
controversial 15 years- kfter his arrival in thO'UB., had ■ 
been interrogated by Mr. Paisley among oth« CIA 6^- 
Piai< Sul^ueritiiy men becameM^(^' a^ g w-.. 
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further explored by the FBI. 

Another puzzling point is information obtained by in- 
vestigators that Mr. Paisley had often sailed from the 
Brillig’s mooring on Colonel Wilson’s property in Solo- 
mons, Calvert county, to sparsely inhabited Hooper Island 
on the bay’s Eastern Shore. 

Some government officials think there could be consi- 
derable significance in this regular sailing pattern but 
would not elaborate on it further. 

Among the coincidences involving Mr. Paisley is that 
Coopers & Lybrand, the public accountant firm that em- 
ployed him in the last months of his life, had acted for 20 
years— until 1973— as auditors for Air America, Inc., ^ ^ 
secretly owned CIA airline that had operated in Indochina ^ 
and elsewhere. 

In 1974, when the GIA divested itself of Air America, 

Coopers & Lybrand, one of the largest in the country, per- 
formed the evaluation of the airline’s assets. 

^ A spokesman for the firm said yesterday that the com- 
pany bad been unaware until about 1973 that Air America 
was a CIA front Such Ignorance was common among the 
numerous organizations dealing with the agency’s secretly 
ownedproperty. ^ 
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TlmMO^tvvItesIttl^fDvvr - 
DedoHF*CMdsiiiiM«6iclitiKite;. 
Allmim^iivrvthsterpfow^ : - 


. •• . ■ : 

An empty sloop named **Brimg;'* 
under full aailr was wasbed open ttte "^ 
sbonot Chesajpeiilce Bey four monthai 
ago.! Coast guardsment found doc»i| 
- ments aboard analyzing Soviet milUt' 
taiy strangtb. along witb bazas of sp>.i 

Tba boat balonge d to Jobn Aitbur < 

. Paisley, a Sovistanalyst for tbeClJL 
A weeh later, aarate ri ogged body waat^ 

fbund with a baOet intbe bade of tba.^ 
bead; the co rpse w as hastily ideoOfled j 
• as Paisley's, andezemated. " 


Stansfidd Tkimer. the fonner Ni^ 
person now running the Cl JL. put am 
word that Paislqr posse s s e d no secrets 
and,his daatb was a sinqile suicide; 

"I’m standing on the floe stttement br 

tbe Maryland State Police." he siitd . 
"that tb^ seeno evidence of fbul play 

;r EttPatislffy Was a mania tile middla 


of tbe gnat question tbat divkSes tbe 
tateUigenee community; Is then 
Dcm a ^‘mole’* ^a Soviet penetrator~< 
hitf!>intbeCIA,wbowasresponsibte 
for last year's incredibie le^age of 
our sateilite secrets? ; ^ 


' Jibe bedkgramd:' Soon after die as*^ 
sa sstoadoD of Presideot Kennedy, a 
V K.G.B* o t Oc c r named Yuil Nooenko; 

defected to tbe Vest and assured the 
. CI^thatLeeHarveyOswakihadnot 
' been trained as an assassin during his 
stay in tbs U^.S.R. But tbe CIJC’s 
couoterinteUlgence chief/ James 
’ gleton, believed Nosenko* to be e 


**plaiit**; with tbe tacit approval of At- ' 
tomey General Nicholas Katxenbocb,' 
Nosenko was canfti)ed and interrov 
gated for years. Unco n vi n ced of tbe; 
defector's bona fides, tbe old guard at 
tbaCI^ finally gave him a new idech^ 
tityaxaUcthimgo, ^ s J 


Came the mid-70’s rerolutioa at the ^ 
C.LA., a group of not-sevYoung Turks | 
took over,Jed by Viiliain Colby, deter- ; 
mined to salvage the agency by vilify- , \ 
Lag its old guOT and making them : 
•scapegoats for ‘‘dirty tricks/' The.J 
Helms-Angleton types were labeled " 
“paranoid" ^ axal part of the be- j 
^ smirching of tlyir repuutiqns was tbe 1 
charge that Nosenko had been .bar/ 
assed dueUy rather than wricomed. 

Tbe Old guard lashed bock: In “Leg- 
end," by Edward J. Epstein, tbe case 
^ was made tbat Nosenko was part of a 
\ K.G.B. co te rup for assassin Oswald. 
sT. Tbe old guard man who interrogated - 
Nosenko refuted the highly publiciaed 
^4 Gauges made recently by a j fepi ks av 
tative of Director Turner, but his testi- 
* inony was s u ppre ss ed the House 

Mwueinat ioDS Comm ittee. 

As the battle raged, with media 
- champions being fed bf both sides, 
4 Mr. Turner broi^t d e fector Nosenko 
; ^ mm the bosom of the Cl and made 

4: aim a top analyst There; the defector • 
was befriended by Jetm Arthur Pais- 
kY, who was originally recruited by 
hard-liner Angleton; now Paisley is 

>' The Senate Intelligence Committee 
wants to know whetl» Paisley was 
tbe mole, or iriiecber Paisley learned 
'^whodiemolewas—aiidwaskilledbe- 
3 fore be could pass it oa..Senators are 
x fitrious at Mr. Turner's attempt to 
^ minimige Paisley's agency signifi- 
cance. ^ intdligenoe boss may have 
' to Issue a false cover story publicly, 
hutitisagainsttbelawforhimtomis- 
{ lead an oversight committee in secret 
•^- sess i on . (Tad Szulc, in tbe New York 
^^f^ Tlmes Magazine/ revealed that Pais- 
' { ley was tbemaa who drafted the con- 
v^'tzoversial ^eam^B" rqiort warning 
' of Soviet buildups arid eipaminnism.) 


Since the possibly murdered Mr. ; 
Paisley appreciated the Wonderland ’ 
wordplay of Lewis Carroll, let us go | 
looldDg through a glass, darkly : 

Bewan the FamUy Jewels, my sen 
The leaks that, spring, the tips from ‘ 
' Sm*rjh— 

, Taste not Noeenko*sPtani, and shun 
ThemyriatiSeymourhersht 

GoiiaentotheBdgleyman 
Co find serves amHher skipper; 

Prrmotion lies mch those who can 
Win am for the Double Dipper, 

But htgkatiangley^s ranks he stands, 
TheJabbermole, untouched is he<^ 

' Xtmtpties* heel, a friend of Sian% 
HesmmeklesJkhisglee* ^ 

*8oa^BriUig did the bearish spies 
Snasch Paisley's prints before he blabbed; 

All ftimsey were the aiibU^ \ : 

JVhile the mole laughs, ungrabbed^ . 


' This sdiism in the world of U.S. in- 

. / — mhnm only hnrdUnnm 

>4 have been getting fii^ indicted or 
‘ rubbed out is no mere settling of in- 
^ tzamural scores. Either view may be 
44 mintnkmn, but if it tuxus out that the 
olck4ine doubters are right — and not 
f4 the “paranoids" they are depicted as 
^ being — > then our national security has 
AVb«*»|o«sly weakened.^, 

// J "Tbe coo^^ suspicions of N^ 

/ ; ' senko have never been resolved," says 
Tennant Bagiey, former deputy chief 
J of tbe CI.A.‘s Soviet bloc division. “It 
; / ! is irrespensiMe to expose clandestine ; 

per so nn e l to this individual/* Tbe cur- ^ 
;fc^' rent top brass are taking unnecessary 
dianoes to demonstrate contempt for j 
/■ tbeir pred ecesso rs. • - ‘i 
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1979. Th* Wtiw. Jo u nwl Cn. ’ 

By JOE TRENTO and 
’ RICHARD SANDZA . 

? WASHINGTON — The FBI has 
changed its story about the origin 
of the fingerprints used to identify 
the body of John A. Paisley,, a 
veteran top CIA official. 

FBI spbkesman Thomas Har- 
rington said Friday the finger- 
prints used to identify the body 
found in Chesapeake Bay — and 1 
identified is Paisley — were mail- 
ed to the FBI by Paisley when he 
was 17 years old. In several earli- 
er statements the FBI said that I 
Paisley came to the FBI in Phoe^ 
nix, Ariz^, and askbd to be finger- 
printed.;. '; >v ^ V' '' ' 

’ If the prints wert in fact mailed' 
to the agency,, there is no way of 
being certain that they, were reially 
Paisley’s. . / v 

• Asked why, Paisley would mail 
in his own fingerprints, Harring- 
ton drew a parallel to his two sons 
who arc fingerprinting each othei^ 
as work on the Boy Scout “finger- 
print merit badge." , . 

Paisley disappeared while sail- 
ing his sloop Brilllg oh Sept. 24, 
The boat washed ashore ^.without 
, p.aisleyfethfc ne^ day^. The^b^ 
identified as Paisley was found 
floating in the bay on Oct. 1. 

After the body was identified as 
Paisley’s the Maryland Slate Po- 
lice iaid his death probably was a 
suicide. .• ' > V. - • 

.^'Trying to sort out the confusion 
is the Senate Intelligence Commit- 
tee, which has asked for all avail- 
able sets of fingerprints attributed 
to Paisley, inauding sets discov- 
ered In the Merchant Marine files ^ 
tw the News-Journal papers./ ; ■ 

Ah‘ . additional , identification 
prbbleni has been created by the 
istateihentsof Dr, Russell S. Fish- 
ijSr,;, the , Maiyland state medical 

■ examiner, who sigiil^ the autopsy*, 
report and death •'certificate.; He 
has offered several versions.on the 
. exact size of the bqdy identified as 
; Paisley’s. ^ 

’ ■ When the CIA :wa's ‘first asked 
<■. about Paisley’s connections to the 
agency. It described him as -a 


"7 “low-level employee.’’ This week, 
vthc CIA said Paisley was a “bril-' 
liant analysLi’ Before he retired in; 
1974 Paisley served - as >deputy! 
director of strategic research, one* 

' : of the lop people in the U.S. intelU-i 
gence ep.mmunity,/. .v Q.; . ; f ^ 

; Paisley?s tet^ could have ebnsid-! 

' ■ erable impact on. the eff ectivencM; 

“of a U.S.-sbviet SALT agreefne^ I! 
> A. man who had access to the na- 
I tion’s top secrets and helped in the' 

■ development of the U.S. KH-H spy 
'satellite system,' Paisley or his 
knowledge wo.uId be welcome .in 
theSovietUnion.,,- :: \ 

,. ’ Doubts ' about' Paisley’s identir 
: fication were first raised by his es- 
.• tranged wife, who nevei* saw the- 
^ body fished from . the bay. - The 
ilbody 'was later cremated. She., 
i hired a lawyer and an investigator / 
.. toJook into tee case. , '? • J \ 

.'v Medk examiner / Fisher’s 
j autopsy:.- 'report, 'said .’..that.^ the| 
corpse was 5 feet 11 inches tall i 
andf weighed 144 pounds. An FBI ; 
report to the medical examiner- 
staled that the corpse’s prints 
matched those on file for a Jack 
Paisley, 5 feet 7 inches tall. • ■ 
Fisher told United Press Inter-; 
national last week that he was 
angry about News-Journal stories 
about tee-size difference. He'exj 
plained, “Some flunky measurea 
it (the body) in the bag and said it, 
appeared to be 5^7, 1 laid him out | 
on. the floor and measured hinvj 
myself and damn it, he was 5 foot;| 
11. Anybody who says he is 5-7 is . j 
.’’ UPI reporter Daniel Gilmore 
says a series of obscenities fol-;| 
lowed. . - • ■ ■•.•, 

Fisher told Sunday News Jour- 
nal reporters in November that he 
corrected the FBI’s report that 
Paisley was 5-7. He said the body 
was definitely 5-11. 


Records Fisher made available I 
to a Sunday News Journal report: 
er at the time of the interview 
showed the only mention of 5-7 was 
on a letter to Fisher from the FBI 
identifying the prints as those of 
Jack Paisley. .' 


Fisher said at the time that i 
“Paisley was slight, a little guy.’’ i | 
Muddying the waters further ] 
about Paisley’s size is the last i 
man to sec Paisley the day he | 
disappeared. State Department 
official Michael V. Yohn. Yohn i 
and his now-estranged wife 
Gretchen first met Paisley in 1972 1 
when they bought a sailboat from j 
him. Yohn said Paisley “was a * 
slight man, no more than 5-8 and 
very slender. I am 6-2 and he was 
a lot shorter than I. was. I don’t 
understand Fisher’istatemente.’’ 

Fisher could not be reached for - 
. additional comment. - . ' ■ | 

' . FBI spokesman Harrington said : 
ho other prints could be found for ; 
Paisley anywhere in the govern- 
ment except the “do-it-yourself” 
prints Paisley sent in. 

Harrington asked a News-.Iour- 
nal reporter to send the FBI a 
copy of. tee .Merchant Marine ; 
prints because “we still haven’t • 
been able to find our own copy.” 
The Sunday News Journal obtain - 1 
ed its copy through a routine inter- , 
mation request from the Coast’, 
(iluard records lust three blocks i 
from the FBI building.; * : -i f: * 
> On another front, Harrington ex- ; 
pressed doubt about the CIA’s con- : 
Icnlion that it docs not maintain ; 
fingerprints on agency employees, \ 
Harrington explained that not only 1 
arc prints taken and filed for agen- 1 
cy employees but since many CIA 
staff member are assigned to 
Other government agencies, multi- 
ple sets of prints arc made to be 
forwarded. 
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Justice ‘Pepartment gets 
datOu Paisley death i 

By THOMAS B-EDSALL. .» • . j 


Washiogton—Prompted by th* discov* j 
ery of new and apparently “troubling'* ev- j 
idence. the Senate Intelligence Committee 
has tamed over to the Justice Department 
an. informatioa on the dntb of John A. 
Paisley, the former CIA offidai whose 
body was.found Octoben t in the Chesa* 
peakeBay. ■ ^ v ' 

In a letter to Gciffiir B. Bell, the Attor':; 
ney general. Senator Birch Bayh (D., Ind.)'..' 
the Intelligence Committee chairman.^ 
pointedly noted that the decision to turoi 
the information over to the department 
was made because the FBI has- “primary 
jurisdiction over counter'inteiligence mat* 
ters.”-- •' 

Mr, Bayh and another committee off!* i 
cial refused to elaborate. But the impUca* / 
tion is that the new evidence in the invest!- | 
; gation of tte one-time deputyidirwtdr of I 
Ute Central Intelligence Agency’s Office of . 

^ Strategic Research may point to foreign, 
spy activity within the United States.. . " 

- ^Sources said the new evidence centers 
’ on documents found on Mr. Paisl^s boat^ 
in the Chesapeake Bay and at his apart- 
ment. \ 

Mr. Paisley. S&. was found shot in the- 
head a week after his boat, the Brillig. ran. 
aground with no one aboard at Point Look 
la 

After a lengthy investigatioa- Mary- 
land SUte Police decided that Mr. Paisley. . 
who died from a 9-mm. ballet wound be- 
hind the left ear, probably committed sui- 
cide, but reached no Orm conclusioa 
! Although Mr. Paisley was-known tm: 


keep a pistol aboard his sloop, no gun was 
ever found. His body was wei^ted down 
with 38 pounds carried on a diving belt. 

The CIA initially attempted to down- 
play Mr. Paisley’s activities with the 
agency, although it was later dis cl osed 
that he had retired in 1974 only to be hired 
asFa consultant to work on analysis of S^; 
Viet nuclear activities. , 

■■Yesterday, a spokesman for thn CIA 
refused to comment on the action of the 
Senate Intelligence Committee, except to 

"We will be delighted if they get to 
the conclusioa” of theJnvestigaUon into 
:I^. Paisley’s death. 

-^Tb a prepared statement, the commit^ 
.teesaid: 

r ::;“Based on available informatioa |Mr. 
Bayhl told Bell that a number of troubling; 
questions remaia 

..“He added that because of the FBFs 
primary Jurisdiction over counter-intelll-' 
gence matters within the UB., be had in- 
'.nructed the- Int el ligeflc >_ Co mrBi ttee’s_ 
-♦aff to see that all information gathMed 
by. the committee is made inunMUately 
available to Uie Justice Department” 

There have been a number of reports 
t hat in his work for the CIA, Mr. Paisley 
participated in the development of a ^ 
cret manual on the UBl spy- satellite 
called KH-ll. 

The KH-ll document was a key part of 

the espionage trial of William P. Kam- 
piles, a former CIA employee sentenc^ to 
44 years in jaiL Kampiles was convicted 
of stealing the manual and selling it to a 
Soviet agent in Athens for 33,000. . . r 
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Panel Urges Investigation in C.I.ArOfficer’s Death] 


ByAmrHONYMARRO 

SpKialwHHNrt York T\m 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 24 — The Senate 
Ifiteiligenca Committee today asked the 
Justice Oepartroent to investigate a nunK 
ber ot “troubiing .questions'* that it bad 
been unable to answer in its own investi* 
gallon into the death of John A. Paisley, 
the former Central Intelligence Agency 
analyst whose body was found floating in 
Chesapeake Bay last autumn. 

A spokesman for the committee^ Spen* 
cer Davis, said be could not discuss what 
sort of ‘‘troubling questions" the commit- 
tee wanted answered, but he said that the 
committee and its suff felt tbequestions 
were such that a referral of the matter to 
the Federal Bureau of Investigaioa was 
•*a legitimate course of action." _ , 


The body of Mr. Paisley, who had been 
shot in the head with a 9-iniilimeter bul* 
let, was found in the bay one week after 
his boat, the "Brillig" had run aground 
on the western shore of Chesapeake Bay. ' 
The Maryland state police concluded! 
after an investigation that he probably t 
bad committed suicide. i 

Since Mr. Paisley’s death, however, a ! 
number of news organizations have' 
raised questions about the/apparent sui- . 
cide, noting that Mr. Paisley had contin- i 
ued to do sensitive work for the Central i 
Int^gence Agency after, his retirement I 
from the agency in 1974, and suggesting : 
that perhaps Soviet intelligence agents ; 
were somehow involved. 

As a result of a number of problems j 
concerning identification of the body, 
which was badly bloated and decom-l 


posed, questions were also raised about! 
whether it actually was the body of the! 
former C.I. A. officer. j 

Although no one connected witii thej 
Senate committee would openly discuss 
the matter, one Government source said 
that the committee did not doubt that the 
body recovered was that of Mr. Paisley. 
“We don’t think that he’s going to show 
in Red Square," he said. 

Because of the sensitive nature of Mn 
Paiseiy*s work fw the agen^, which in- 
volved assessments of Soviet strategic 
strength, and because there were no wit* 
nesses to confirm that be had committed 
suicide, the Senate committee began u 
inquiry of its own last October. 

< Yesterday,. Senator Birch Ba^, the I 
diana Democrat who heads the commic4 
tee, told Attorney General Griffin B. Beil 


in a telephone conversation that soim 
questions still were una nsw e r ed, and thatll 
he wanted the take another loot? 

atthecase.i‘ . Y'iK ,i 
A spokesman fdr Mr. Bell, Terrence 
Adamson, said therewas some question^ 
about whether the F.B.I. has jurisdiction, 
in the case, but that it might be able'to in-i 
vestigate the matter an a crime on the« 
high seas or as a possible counterintelli- 
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By JOSEPH VOLZ 

Washington (News Bureau) —Sen* Birch 
Bayh (D-Ind.),. chairman of the Senate Intellf^ 
gence (Joramittee, said yesterday that ‘"troubUj 
ing questions’* remain, about the death of rs^ :; 
tired CIA. official, Johm Paisley. He asked the 
FBLto iiivestigateu. A ' ^ " • v 

It was thought that Paisley either committed sui^* 
cide or was murdered on his sloop* the Brillig* while: 
he was saiding in Chesapeake day last September. - ^ 
But it is not thw^circumstances of his death<^^ 
Maiyland medical examiners ruled it was suicide ~ kd. 
much as Paisley's activities< witht he CIA that interest* 
the committee^ " ’ 

•*In view of the FBFs primary - jurisdlctiott ’ ov«rj 
counterintelligence ' matters^;^ with^ the United Stated 
IVe insthKted our staft Jq< see that all our informs-^ 
tion vis made immediately ^kvailable to your people,' 
Bayh told Attorney General jGriffin BelL .^i^;- ^ ^ 

Paisleyili^ top expert ph.So^^ military matt^^ 
when he:tetired in 1974* 'was portrayed merely as an' 
analyst ;&y CIA ^officials when he died* The agency^ 
later conceded that/ he had continued on ther:CIAS 
payroll as a •'consulstant'^ 

In the intervening months, the Wllmington/d)^) ' 
News Joumal^ reported that Paisley was a pioneer in 
planning the U*2 spy plane program and had worked 
0 the ^41 spy satellite system — a key tool I 
verifying the number of Soviet strategic missiles. Pais^] 
ley also had worked in recent years on a top priority 
CIA study evaluating the Soviet missile threat*. 

A key question raised in various news accounts, 
but not confirmed by any investipators, is that Paisley 
may have been cooperating with the Soviets onrsensl- 
tive strategic arms matters. The U.S. imd the Soviet, 
hope to complete a new strategic arms agreement in^j 
next lew months.) v-; : > ■ 

A- second. theoryiJs- that Paisley* whilr woding on 
the highly <i as sifi e<hf|jDaterial, may /have discovered^ 
someone else higll^pFfii»the>CIA whn was a. 
or double agent; for the Soviets^-* , : v v. 

The concept that the Soviets obtain Woima^n 
from high CIA.sources has been' a popular theory 
among some elemente in -the CIA for decades.^ . - 




'V 
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’s Death 


By Blaine Harden 

^ W as^non .Foit Siafi Wrtt»r v 

xi’he chairman of the Senate Infelli- 
gelice Committee told the Justice De- 
partment yesterday that “a number of 
.teoubling questions rema&i” -in the 
death of former CLV official John A. 
Paisley, whose body was fouod last 
Qptober iiv Chesapeake-; 9*y with a 
l^Iet in his head. ^ , .v 

^Committee Chairman Bi^- Bayh 
(Qrlnd.), said in-a letter tn 'Attorney 
General Griffin Bell that the FBI 
should begin an inunediate-^investiga- 
lion into- Paisley's death: Bayh or- 
dered that the finding * of tbe-commit- 
tee’s own investigation be. given to the 
Justice Department 
:/rhe Senator-said, however; that' it 
would be "premature” to. disclose any- 
ojC the findings until the>'FBI has 
iMkedat the case. 'He said^the infor-' 
mation wm Bell '^'hi^use-.ofc; 

the FBi’s . primary jurisdlcfion' over 

counterintelligence matters witSln the 

'United States.” 

Paisley disappeared Sept afte^ 

ai-foot^sloopi 
^e BnlJig. Although the- -boat was 
found aground the next day. Paisleir*n; 
bloated body, weighed dovn. by two) 
diving belts, was not recovered until aJ 
week later. 

Maryland police^, still ^ classify the 
**** director Qf_the 

CIA s Office of Strategic Research. as> 

. undet^ned.- Paisley's >estran^ , 
wifp Maryann,. also a formenGIA em-J 
ploye, has^ said she^doubts that thH 
body fo^d in the bay-ww that of her 
husband. She has hired'Bemard.Fexi- 
^env^d/a^ Washington attorn^, to; 
investigate her- husbiuid*s diap.^ 
pearance. /; 

; '^‘wtice^ bepartmen?^^^^ 


Terry damson said Bell las ordered [ 
the FBI to e.xamine the Senate com-j 
mittee's findings and the bureau’s! 
own information on Paisley's death. 
An assessment will be made *yeRsoa^ 
ably promptly" of the need for a full- 
scale FBI iiivestigation, ' 

^said. ' /v. . 

Sen. William V. Roth (R-Del.)/ who 
; first called for an investigation into 
Paisley's death, said yesterday that “a 
; cloud of suspicion” still surrounds the 
case. ‘ ' 

^*The Pafetey^affair was all set to be 
■ ^ept under the carpet; fortunately it 
didn't sweep too weil," Roth said. 

> Roth said he is concerned by “incon- 
sistencies'* in the way the CIA has an- 
. swered questiors about Paisley's ac% 
cess to classified information, includ- 
, ing his hnowiedge of a top secret man- . 

on the KHll rmnnaissance satel^ 
lite — 'which can monitor * foreign! 
troop and equipment movements by 
photographing them from space. 

“The CIA said at Jlrst that Paisley 
had no access to sensitive documents. 
Of course he aid,” Roth s^d. Roth 
also said it was ‘'inconsistent'.' that thei 
CIA should claim that a high-level of- 
ficial such as Paisley* would have 
nothing to do with the KHll satellite. 

Roth said that if a “junior watch of- 
ficer|' such as William P. KampUes, 
convicted last November of ’ seUiiig 
satellite secrets to the Russians, had 
access to the* KHll-. inf ormaUon, then 
Paisley also woula have had access. 

Roth and some other senatbrs have: 
asked publicly if there, is a link be- 
tween Paisley's death > and the theft 
from CIA headquarters in Langley of 
14 top secret manuals describing the 
sateliite'systenL The theft was discov- 
ered ^August 


I 
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IRAN 

SOMEBODY HAS TO BE BLAMED!! 
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■ ^ By jiYBUSHINSKy ' 

. ChkagoSua-TiiiiMS«rYi€tt 

TEHRAN — A ^ossat:U^. 
failure to gathtf accuraterintel* 
ligence - — coupledve>iUi:_ gross 
misjudgmeots has ihcieasod 
the danger that Iran-maybelost 
to the West as a steady soura of 
OiL ■ . ' * 

From the quiet element.oi Ira* 
nians who ^ not subscribe> to 
the widely held view of the Cen* 
tral Intelligence Agency as the 
cause of all domestic evil, one 
hears grhve. criticism of the 
CIA’s excessive reliance on its 
“brainchild” — the Savak; se- 
curity service. - ■ ‘ ; 

“Instead of verifying Savak’s j 
assessment of the domestic no- ! 
litical trends^””, a responsible 
Iranian charged, “the CIA tend- 
ed to accept the Iranian secret 
service findings as accurate and 
well-based.” 

Otherwise, -according to this 
line of reasoning, how could the- 
CIA, and by extension the State 
Department and White House^ 
have been ca^ht so imaware of 
the burgeoning opposition to 
Mohammad Reza Shah. Pah- 
lavi’s regime? - • : 

The emergence of Islamic 
activists campaigning for a hew 
regime under exiled religious 
leader "Ayatollah v.RohoUalr- 
Khomeini, seems to- prove this 


.critiquef! Their numbers alone 
are astounding and it is a puzr 
2i3mg fact that a large percent- 
lage. of the student contingent 
i consists , -of recent returnees 
4Srom abroad. . „ . - 

^?Evidently, Iran’s secret serv- 
rice and the CIA were unable to 
^penetrate the widespread inter- 
^national anti-shah networic built 
Tupin recent years. 

^' Although an eventual reckon- 
ing' surely will be made in re- 
sponsible' U.S. circles, this can- 
not-- take priority over the 
- current effort to prevent a total 
v^apse of the American posi- 
tioninlran. 

Future events depend on 
' whether Prime Minister Shah- 
pour . Bakhtiar will be able to 
Tally enough civilian and mili- 
‘tary support to fend off the mas- 
sive Khomeini fundamentalist ] 
Moslem movement ! 

’^‘Bakhtiar’s immediate chal- 
lenge is in the economic sphere. 
He- is faced with crippling 
strikes in vital industries and 
services, including international 
telecommunications,, rails, civil 
aviation, banks and mails, - - 

i^vThe strikes are one of the most 
'^^ective expressions of 
f Khomeini’s . remote ~ political 
-'control (from FranceL Their 
fpersistence is interpret^, as-, 
.proof of his authority oyer the 
nation’s workers^. ‘ 0 nly 4 'he can 
get the strikers back to woric,’.’.a .: 
local observer said. 


1 


.-Bakhtiar has started to move' 
cautiously on this crucial front, 
he- has issued a .warning that. 

: wages wUl'.no lon^Syte paid to>- 
‘ strikers as of SaturdaKtbe startv 
of the new Iranian ^i^endar* 
month. t ^ 

. If this threat is implemented,, 
it could mean that much of^e - 
public's income might dry up.'a|. . 

' Khomeini’s position has been 
an)fthing but conciliatory. 

He is holding to his demand for 1 
the replacement .of the regency | 
councU by a revolutionary-] 
Islamic counciL ■ 

Khomeini’s ulitmate goal is to 
draft an Islamic constitution to 
replace the constitutional mon- 
archy and to bring to an end the 
dynastic rule Iran has had for } 
• more than 2,500 years. . . - 1 

An Associated Press report 
from Marrakech, Morocco; 
said the shah decided to- post^ 
,1-pone. indefinitely his- planned 
.' visit to the United States be- 
; cause of President Carteris- 
apparent support for Khomeini. - • 

_ - The shah and Empress Farah 
arrived in Morocco’s winter 

- capital yesterday to a low-key 
welcome from King Hassan H. 
Moroccan officials said at the - 
time the shah intended tO're— < 
main in Morocco for about three*^ 
days and then fly directly to the " 
United States-. '-- . * -• 

- ■■f -Members of the shah's entour--^ 

age said there:-.haS vJ)een..a;'- 
changeofplan.?,* ; ‘V- 
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eromeBt officials bolim that this rdaHonaUi^sboald bt 
further explored tha PBL ' 

Another poxsliog potat is tafdmhtiOD obtained bf to* 
vesdgatofs that Mr. Paislof - had often sailed from the 
Brillig*s mooring on Coleiid WiboB*s p roperty to Solo* 
morn, Calvert county, to qiaiaely inhabited Hooper Idand 
on the bay's Eastern Shore. 

Some go ver nm e nt offidab thtak there could be consi* 
derable sig n i fic a n c e to- this r^ular ssdling pattm but 
would not elaborateoa ftfOrtlNr. '' 

Among the ct a nddencee tovdOtog Mr. Paisley is that 
Coopers & Lybrand. the pnblie acc ou ntant firm that cm* 
ployed him to the last months of Us lifa^ had acted for 2b 
years— until- 1973— as anditors for Air America, Inc, the 
secretly owned (HA airline Oat bad operated in Indodrine 
and’etonrhere-' ‘ 

In 1974, wtien the CIA divcsted'itoeif of Air America. 
Coopers JrLybrand; one of the largest to the oonntty, per* 
fanned the evahiatlea of the airlines assete v 


•A spokesmawfer the firm said yesterday fiiattbeceia* 
pany had been unaware until abont 1973 that Air Anattoa 
was a CIA front; Such ignorance was common amoeg the* 
numerons organiatioas dealing.witltthe agancy'ssatsetty 
,otn»dprcperty:'«?*-.‘ 
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Topics 


Unofficial Sources 


Public Secrets i 

The idea has goUeararound that .r 
American ucpreparedoeK for events 
in Iran was **an intelligence f^ure,’^ 
and blame is being placed on those ' 
whaliaveal!^edly“ti^thehands*‘^o^ > 
the C1«A, That strikes usas silly. The. 
IngredieBts of the Iranian uprising:^ 
against the Shah were public; they 
hardly required smoktag out * 
spooks. - * i I ■ 

Still and ail» there, wn an intrili* 
gence failure ^ of a diffemt sort; It; ‘ 
was rooted in the blindness of thou^^ l 
sands of Americans, official and unof-^tv 
ficial,>*who have woiiced, lived end 
visited^in Iran for years. And not only 
in Iran.' We tend to be overly attracted ^ 
by another country’s elite; after all, : 
we speak the same language liter- ’ 
ally as well as figumtiveiy. We do not ' 
go behind the curtain of dipiomajQf;. 


American intriligence in Worid War 
II was successful largely because it t 
relied on great numbers of refugees 
who knew the enemy at first hand, ^ 
down to the dating a^ mating habits 
of field commanders. Before the war, . 
Amaricatt^ diplomats, businessmen"^^ 
and visitors to Nazi Gmnany spoke ' ^ 
little German and knew little of Ger- 
man hiricny, psychology and ideology,. ; 
and th^ saw and beard no evil. The - 
fhiluie in Iran was that our represen- / » 
utives dealt mainly with those in | 
power and ignored the equivalent of } 
Germain's refugees — those who are ; 
now taking power. * ; 
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Iran - CIA out of doghouse? 

Washington 

Tte Hmian inteHiosnra subcommlUso on esaluatlon has takon 
J^rhi?SfS?<araclor Sl«»«.i<l T^msr for nlrat Cartja 
administration otfieiala and othots haso labalod ^ 
to ptosldo Prosidont Cartor with i ntoHiga^ wi »r^ ^" 

tact, tho aubeommittso conchidod altor ravins^ 

^ and intoivlawlog IntoMIgonen ««» Stats ^ 

ttuiUho US Intoillgaocn communltr was not as yTaraatar 

“PoilcymMars must asaumo rssponstbiHty, .P**^*^ |? * 
dsgras ttwn tho intsiligonoo community, for tho umyi ^ 
wMm whicH rsstrictsd both opon and ciandM^ coiloctlon 

on tho li«iianlntsnial situation.” ms subcommlitoos^ 

^ Tho pans! guotsd on» Intslllgonco anaiyst as Mying. ‘Until ro- 
t'eantiy; you couldn’t giso asmy bitsUlgonaa.on 1^. 

Tho oanst notsd that longs ta ndi n g attUudss tosmrd tho Sh^ Tn» 
t WbitsdiSMigsnca coBoetlon, dampanad poltc ymakars’ y poMts ^ 
. anaiyaiool thoaudi’s position, and daalsnad policyma^ to ^ 

warning ImpIleH m assllabto currant Intoltlgon^ 

“Policymahaio waior not asking wham^tho Shairs^ a idecry 
would siasisa- Indalioitsly; Policy was prsmlsad: on that aaoump- 

.^tlon. ” I , ; « tLr r " ’ "”v - ' .r r r ; .”-- V. ’ . 
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THE WASHINGTON POST 
Article appeared 26 January 1979 

on page A-14 

Iran: Inlettigmceari^Poiie^ 


T he report on the performance of American 
intelligence in Iran, by the staff of a House Intel- . 
ligence subcommittee, is as useful on one levd as it is 
superficial on a second 

On the first it is an insider's study of .what is assur- 
edly an intelligence failure. There was not a full and 
timdy warning of the crisis. ,Wliethw» if it had bc^ 
alert; American intdligence mi^t have picked up- 
'the gi gnate is more evident to.tbs.wrltecs ofthe re- 
port than to US. There b a certain arrogance in as- , 
suming that American agoits and analysts should be 
able to know more aboutthe most intimate social and 
political focts of a country than people in that coun- 
try themselves. Nonethdess, the report contribute 
to the continuing inquiry into bow to get good intelli- 
gence from the intelligence community. That the 
Iran intelligence failure occurred, on President Car- 
ters watch should adda certain urgency to the quet. 

On the second levd. however, the report is an out- 
sider's comment on what is only allegedly a political 
failure. Warning against a “^idistic” blaming of the 
intelligence community,- the r^>ort declares that 
“long-standing y.S. attitudes tow ard the shah inhib- 
ited intelligence collectioiu dampened policy-makers' 
appetite, for analysis of the Utah’s position, and dead- 
ened poUcy-makers- to- the wamins implicit in avait- 
ablefiffl^intelligenc ^, M - 


The authors based their report on interviews with! 
“analysts and managers” at the intelligence agencies. 
What might they have found had they interviewed 
the “users” whose “attitudes” they^ indict? They 
might have developed a somewhat more sophisti-: 
cated understanding of some of those attitudes. They 
might also* have discovered a considerable and 
pained avrareness of the trouble the United States: 
was getting into by sticking close by an exceptionally; 
hdpful friend and ally during difticnlt times over a 
poiod of many years, and of the further trouble it 
would get into by seeming to abandon him in mid-or« 
deaL The House rei^ indicates, with an indiffei^ 
ence to the difficultierof the intervmttionistpolieyi 
they commend, that with an early warning the 
United States might have gotten the shah to tuck the 
opposition into his government It seems to usat lea^t 
as likely that an eariy warning would only havei 
sharpened the dilemma of what to da 
The...c0untry has still to square away 'its' intdli- 
gence. Ihe House report helps thera But the report 
also feeds what would sturdy be, if it got up spe^ a 
misguided and distracting debate on “who lost Iran” 
—misguided hi its premise that tire United States' 
rather than the shah “lost” Iran (if, in fact, it has been 
lost), distracting in its effect ot drawing attention, 
away frontthequedionof whattodonow,» 3 ££i,«j,i;«^ i 
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ARIICLE appealed NEWSWEEK 

OM PAGE 29 January 1979 


Fumbling the Crisis? 


W as the Carter Administration’s Iran 
policy so mismanaged that the U.S, 
was unable to prevent the overthrow of 
an important ally? Or was the popular 
irfiri^ing against Shah Mohammed Reza 
Pahlavi so deeply rooted that Washington 
could never have blocked it? Or does the 
truth lie somewhere in between: did the 
U.S. exert what influence it could in 
Iran— only to find that it did too little, too 
hesitantly, too late? 

Carter Administration strategists insist 
that their policy of supporting the Shah 
until the bitter end was the only practical 
course of action open to them. Despite 
America’s considerable economic and 
military involvement in Iran, they say, 
Washington was never in a position to 
dictate orders to the Shah— or to under- 
cut his opponents. They point out that 
ost- Vietnam Congressional stricttires 
ave limited the power of the executive 


branch to act abroad and restrained the 
CIA’s covert-action capability. And they 
maintain that the Shah’s track record in 
weathering previous political challenges 
was a valid reason to believe he could 
survive one more assault. As Assistant 
Secretary of State Harold Saunders told a 
House subcommittee last week, “Very 
few people would have foreseen that the 
difficulties could have come about at the 
pace they have.” 

Misiudgment But the Carter Administra- 
tion’s critics, including a former top CIA 
specialist on Iran, believe that the U.S. 
badly hobbled the crisis. They argue that 
the CIA and the State Department mis- 
judged the depth and the velocity of the 
anti-Shah forces. The critics contend that 
Carter and his key aides sent a series of 
conflicting signals during the crisis — un- 
dermining the Shah, worrying U.S. allies 
in the Gulf and conveying a dangerous 
image of indecisiveness to the Soviets. 
Finally, even after Carter had grasped the 


Shah’s precarious state, the critics charge 
that the U.S. advised the Shah to leave too 
late to give the moderate Bakhtiar regime 
any credit— or much chance of survival. 

There seems little doubt that the U.S. 
underestimated the gathering storm in 
Tran from the beginning. Despite warn- 
ings from some lower-level U.S. officials 
that the Shah’s support was eroding, the 
President himself proclaimed Iran “an 
island of stability” when he celebrated 
New Year’s Eve of 1978 with the Shah. In 
August, months after the first riots had 
broken out, the CIA in a top-secret intelli- 
gence assessment advised the White 
House that “Iran is not in a revolutionary 
or even pre-revolutionary situation.” As 
late as September, Rep. Lee Hamilton, 
the chairman of the House subcommittee 
on Europe and the Middle East, said that 
the U.S. ambassador to Teheran, William 
Sullivan, “viewed the disturbances in Iran 


as a fairly minor matter. He did not con- 
vey to me any sense at all that the Shah’s 
future was in jeopardy.” 

The reasons for the Administration’s 
confiidence in the Shah were not hard to 
find. For more than three decades, he 
had proved to be a steadfast ally on 
Russia’s sensitive southern flank, allow- 
ing the U.S. to set up sensitive electronic 
monitoring stations on the border. Iran 
also provided much of Western Europe’s 
oil and 60 per cent of Israel’s — ^making it 
the only Islamic country even willing to 
sell the Israelis oil. 

The Shah’s importance — and the U.S. 
myopia toward him— grew in the wake of 
the Arab oil embargo. Bolstered by oil 
revenues that more than quadrupled in a 
year, the Shah grandly announced his 
plans to become the policeman of the Per- 
sian Gulf and to make Iran “the world’s 
fifth big, industrial power” by the year 
2000. Starting with the Nixon Administra- 
tion, the U.S. embraced the Shah’s plans 


and agreed to let Iran buy more than $20 , 
billion worth of the most sophisticated U.S. [ 
equipment, including SO F-14 jet fighters. 
U.S. companies, among them General Mo- 
tors, Kaiser Engineers, Inc., and Starrett 
Housing Corp., contracted with the Shah 
to provide more than S12 billion worth of 
plants and hardware. The Shah’s modern- 
ization program suited America’s geopo- 
litical and economic purposes, and the U.S. 
soon based its policy on one tenet — “give 
the Shah everything he wan ts,” as one U.S. 
diplomat in Teheran put it. 

Upheavals: As a result, top U.S. policy- 
makers apparently failed to consider that 
the rush to modernization might cause 
the social upheavals that it did. American 
diplomats had few lines of communica- 
tion to Iran’s middle class, its intellec- 
tuals, students or its religious leaders. 
The embassy did not have a single spe- 
cialist in Iranian religious affairs on its i 
staff until last November, and the U.S. ; 
had virtually no contact with the Shah’s i 
foremost political opponents. Ayatollah 
Ruhollah Khomeini or Na- 
tional Front leader Karim 
Sanjabi. 

The embassy’s weak- 
nesses severely handi- 
capped Ambassador Sulli- 
van, who took up his post 
in June 1977. An expert on 
Southeast Asian affairs, 
Sullivan had close contacts 
with the Shah, but little 
knowledge of Iran, as he 
himself admitted. He told 
a fellow diplomat: “I make j 
no pretense of under- I 
standing these people. 1 ; 
find the Iranians a lot more i 
inscrutable than Asians.” 

National-security advis- 
er Zbigniew Brzezinski 
also may have made Sulli- j 
van’s job more difficult. I 
During the crisis, Brze- 
zinski talked frequently by 
phone with the Shah’s clos- 
est adviser, Ardeshir Za- 
hedi, in Teheran. Brzezinski says he in- 
formed the State Department of the j 
phone calls, but the back channel be- ' 
tween the palace and the \Vhite House I 
may have undercut the advice Sullivan ; 
gave the Shah. J 

Off-Targat: Even with perceptive intelli- [ 
gence, it is doubtful that the U.S. could \ 
have kept the Shah in power, given the 
depth of the resentment and resistance to I 
him. But the Administration’s tactics ap- 
pear to have been as off-target as its over- j 
all strategy. Part of the reason for this lapse I 
was the fact that the Administration’s top ! 
decision makers were preoccupied wHith ; 
other foreign policy problems— Carter ; 
and Vance with Camp David and Brze- i 
zinski with China. Brzezinski and Vance 
did not really focus on the Iranian crisis 
until early November, only two months 
before the Shah’s ouster. Vance did not ' 
form a special interagency action group , 
until late December, when he called Un- , 
der Secretary of State David Newsom ^ 

rnUTIinJED 
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The Administration’s attempts to cope 
with the crisis also seemed to suflFer from a 
lack of coordination. The aircraft carrier 
Constellation was ordered to steam from 
the Philippines to the South China Sea as a 
warning to the Soviets not to interfere; but 
the Administration — worried that the car- 
rier might further inflame the mobs— 
never gave the follow-up orders to enter 
the Indian Ocean. The State Department 
publicly proclaimed that the Shah would 
outlast his opponents. A day later, when 
Carter was asked if that would be the case, 
he first criticized the Shah’s human rights 
failings, and then said: ‘T don’t know; I 
hope so.” Brzezinski dispatched Gen. 

Robert Huyser, the deputy' NATO com- 
mander, to Teheran to warn Iran’s mili- 
tary leaders against a coup — ^but the Ad- ' 
ministration failed to inform Sull ivan t hat j 
Huyser was coming. [ 

Split Given that appar- 
ent confusion, some ana- 
lysts suggested that a poli- 
cy split had developed 
between Brzezinski and 
Vance. They maintained 
that Brzezinski’s decisions 
were influenced by con- 
cerns about Soviet adven- 
turism and his theory that ; 
an “arc of crisis” exists in 
Central Asia and the Horn | 
of Africa. Vance, who had ; 
cautioned against “accept- . 
ing oversimplified gener- ; 
alities,” was said to consid- 
er the crisis the result ; 
of purely indigenous dis- 
satisfaction. 

The critics contend that 
the two advisers’ contra- 
dictory views over the ; 
cause of the disturbances ! 
crippled attempts to de- 
fine American policy. But 
U.S. officials deny that was 
the case — and some say 

that the consensus of j 

views added to the prob- ' j 

lera. “For better or for worse, there : 
are no differences within the Adminis- 
tration on how to handle the Shah,” said a 
senior State Department official. Then 
he added: “I think it has been for 
the worse.” 

Damage Control: For a variety of reasons, 
the U.S. found itself locked into a course of 
action over which it had seemingly little 
control. Washington stuck with the Shah 
long after Western European ambassa- ' 
dors in Teheran wrote him off. By the time ' 

the U.S. moved to endorse BalAtiar, his : ~ 

government was already in danger of col- , 
lapse. The U.S. finally failed to establish 
anything approaching a workable rela- : 
tionship with the man who probably will j 
determine Iran’s future. Ayatollah Kho- ; 
meini. At best, it appears that the Adminis- ; 
tration was trying to do all it could to 
practice damage control in Iran. As it I 
turned out, that was not enough. 

xoRiCHARO STHELE with LOREN JENKINS in T«h«ran and 
LARS-ERtK NELSON in Washington i 
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— ^ THE WASHINGTON POST 

Article appeared 20 January 1979 

on page A-1, 20 


Will Sui^ey Moslems 

.. - ^ V * 



By JuaHoagland - ■ - 

waihint ton Fost stsXr Wrtue v 
* The Whitr House has^ ordered U.S. 
intelligence agencies to produce a 
worldwide study; of Moslem religious 
movements in tne wake of the Islamic 
revolt that helpedv drive JthC.^shali: of j 
Iran from his country this weekp-the 
Senate ForefimlTtelations^ ghmmfH gn’: 
was told yesterctay::i^^‘ ^ 

‘ / Adminiatialiufr oOTriaTj^ ' 

a closedHloor comnutteeJ hearing tha^^ 
Zbigniew. fimezinsJd, the presidi^tfaL 

national se<^t7> adviser,;r, ordered thei 
study. T^aj^i£icials_empha^e4^ 
the existence of the request was con? 
sidered highly sensitive by the admin*"' 
istration, because of the growing pollt* 
leal impact^ibf Moslem fundamental- ] 
ism in many areas of the world. : - 
The Carter administration is»bemg^: 
charged m,lCongress ;^d elsewhere: 
with a mafi^'inteiligeiwe Tfadure iht 
discountlag;;rtfigC^stren^;^u(rJh^ 
tance of’^e^Iiaman protesl^wW^^ 
was spearBeaitied by MoslenilreligwiS^ 
icaaers.. > • 5? iv 

In othec ties^ony^ 
the Statei%l>epartment*i:^top^ >^d^ 
East exper^. Assistant. 

rold H. Saunders, was reported by 
participants to have voiced what is be^j 
lieved to be the administration's" first 
direct criticism^ or Satutt ''A^biif for{ 
not suppoi^g Egyptian President 
Anwar Sadat's^jsffdrt'ti^^rf 
treaty with IsraeL* 5^ 

.-Under 

mittee chairm^niStffiX^ 

^TVIdaho)-- 

that the . admlnistratBit war- d^ 
fled with an ambigudiit attitude 
Saudi royal f4^y tbmd^^da^W^ 
voiced hope thaflt.wp ^defaan gjti^^^ ^ 

‘ After ^ing tbli^bf'the suxnmajy of 
Saunders’ sUtement obtained by The 
Washington rPost;^ Cburch^said; ^^ 
would hope ih& adminhtratiba i^ be- 
ginning to take the blinders off; We^ 
have tiptoed' around . Saudi^. Axabia^ 
long 

. -At the- same* time,^w*ndB^sh*aH 

^ tion is>pushhifl|ahead^mtEJplaha4£^ 
V visit-here ne^month^by Saudi Oowra 
Prince Fahdi3:wlM> ^edfc^ Saudi^e^ 
'gation tetheCBaghdad^^Srabisuihiw im 

portrayed Sadat as feeling “betrayet^ 

• by Fahd’s performance at Baghdadi 
Steto Department spokesman - Tod^ 
Reston said yesterday that a:5tanding| 
invitation for a visit by^ Fahd mds^l 



but no definite- date has been set. 

: Members of the Senate committee-j 
echoed a concern raised Thursday in a] 
VHouse International Relations sub-^1 
committee. The potential loss of two 
^ Central Intelligenee Agency listening 
stations in northem Irmjttat monitor 
^Soviet ballistic missile tea^ they said,, 
'Could harm the administration’s chanr 
:ies of Senate approval for a strategic 
VsTxns l^UtiQiL treaty (SALT)' with 
^ Moscow;^ if" 

, :'«The^e^ of. the C^’s analysis divi-* 

. 'Sipi4^‘5ol^ert H. Bowie, confirmed ad 
the House hearing that oneof the sta- 1 
^ tions has-been dismutled^ but-said the^ 
other is still functioning, according ta 
^bcomnuttee members. Loss of both! 
stations, would “lower confidence” in 
U.S. intelligence on Soviet ' missile 
launched Bowie said, but would not 
be ecrudal loss since tbe^informatiOQ 
obtainedi by the stations was. already 
being, gathered by other means, v ^ 

. The Senate and House panels con- 
centrated much of their questioning^ 
on the;:repoi^ f^ure br the CIA 
and UB. diplomats in Iran ta make. 
contac|"with members^ of shah’s 
pbUticai: end religious oppositioQ.be- 
cause of monarch’s sendfivitin^ 
^'testifying b^ore the House, sub-^ij 
committee Wednesday^ Saunders said 
that restrictions: on confiMt with .^^^^ 
Iranian; opposition, would have come 
^firom XJj^ ambassadors izi;Tehrajr^ 
and ' nof^^m the'^tate D^arttnent;! 
He.>^|’a^owledge^:^ howev^ 

‘thcref were felatively^w^^contacts 
ydt^rdigious elemental in irani;^< :r 
v^^Brzesdnskiy^^^ deteimihed 

■not^^aUow ;;the<p<^ o£^ 

Mosiem 'fundamentalism i^ such p<^ 
tential : crisis points as" Pakistan^ Af*^ 
ghanistan, Egypt and the Philippines 
to go> unreported in fixthre. "He4 
has formally directed the intelligence 
community ^to produce an hnlepth 
study»>of this phenwnenonj 
* TOe leading symboT of opposition to 
the shah throughout^ the past year of ^ 
protests has been the exiled religious^ 
leader. Ayatollah RuhoUah KbomeinL j 
He is now^seen as represenUng the] 
major threat to the government of 
Prime Minister Shahpour. Bakbtiarj 
that the shah installed befoie leaving:] 


Saunders and . Undersecretary of 
State David Newsom made more ex- . 
plicit at yesterday s bearing than they^ 
have in public the administration’s ev- f 
ident decldoa to,* try to shore'* up^ 
.BdEhtiar’s government but not U> be- 
■coine so identified with it. that Kho- 
^meinfs followers;; will* seek, revenge 
against the United. Sutes' if the ayo-J 
tollah: eventually^ Vwina the power 

;struggle..;^^:V:^ w ;^:v rXv^:-^ ^ 

The administration’s position^ 
“seemed* realistl^’T . ‘ Church saidi 
. “They seem preoared to roll with the 
punches and hope, that.our influence 
can contribute to the emergence of 
government prepared to follow a ree 
; sonably ; moderate- course izt‘ its relai 
tions witlk the ' West and its - neighs 
bors.’* Anqth^^source who heanL.the 
presentation J said ' the administratibii 
has decided “to gorwith the flow- of 
events.” .i: i i 

: Asked about the report of the White 
House ordering an intelligence stud^ 
of Moslem fundamentalism. Church 
said that after “the intelligence fkil^ 


lire” in Iran, “I have to^wonden* if wed 
- are competent ta maioage an * intelli- 
gence gathering program, any^ 

^ing.” . ^ w, • 

'^eanwhil^; a spokesman fop the 
I^an embassy in Washington said 

^ *’'*‘®* minister, 

Mir Fuidefeskl, cabled tbei 
emb^ yesterday wltlr a denial ofl 
rstatejnents made in Tehran and beta 





_ Ttae-teleffiam.confirn^ * zif^edl is 
his post according to-the/^okesman. 
who- said that ZahedT had^ Iefti- W^ 
mgton f^esterday without, telling - his 
staff where ha.waa going./ 

st 'Zahedl has been inTexas'ahd Odd 
fomla fori much of 'this weekivlhlting 
members of the shah’s fantOy imd p r e *^ 
paring for the, InmiSir monarch's .eX'i 
pected arrival hr-Califomlr'inert 
week. The shah remained in— Zgvbt 
yesterday, A 
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ARTICLE APPiiAiiED THE NATION 

ON PAG E 20 January 1979 


Iraman Babel 






FRANCES FITZGERALD ' 

r 55"^ he White House analysis of the Iranian crisis | 
I ^ • I over the past few months may go down in his- 

- g tory aS'one of the great failures of American 

™ intelligence— not in the technical but’ in the 

general sensei Of that word. So concentrated - have 
Zbigniew “Braezinski and others been on their own 
policy of support for the Shah that they did not con- • 
sider the possibility of an anti-Shah movementbefore . 
it began and thehvonce it had started, failed to take it 
seriously enough.-Even now their analysis has not ap- 
parently improvi^ very much. Recently, when the 
Shah came to ^e American Embassy for advice 
about whether-or not to go on “vacation" abroad, 
American officials reportedly told him they had no 
idea what he should do. “The decision on whether it 
would be better if he remained or left is a very com- 
plicated one,” an official said. "Therefore we have de- 
cided to tell the Shah: w hen you’re Kingof Kin^, this 
is what you’re paid to do. make your ovm decisions.” 
Poor Shah! Poor King of Kings! The attempt of White 
House officials tp.lay the blame on C.lJL^intelligence 
in the technicaP^nse only shows how,deep4heir ig- 
. norance goes.' to suppose- that the C.LA. could 
have predicted the time and place of the first demon- 
strations and^identified the masterminds behind the 
uprising is te'mirohderstand the whole nature of the 

anti-Shah reyolt-^fr -i^^'v ■ - 

- In the first place the uprising in Iran was alrnost 

entirely spohtenebus. The Shiite religious leadersf- 
the mujtahids^prpvided some tactical manaj^ment. 
but they did hb^Jcdhtrorthe rebellion: they could not 
have, for in^^ebities at least it was so general.as to 
leave almos^o^bne on the side of the Shah'.' After 
some months bi*dem6nstrations the Shah was asked 
what his poli^r base was and he replied. “Damned 
if I know.” TheTevolt was not masterminded by the 
mujtahids, hbr^as it even really of their inspiration. 
The revolt was' in;fact much like the Buddhist upris- 
ing against Ngo Dinh Diem in 1963: a groundswell of 
resentment agaihst a corrupt, incompetent and iso- 
lated dictatorship' supported from abroad coalesced 
around the leaders of the majority religion. The Ira- 
nians. like the Vietnamese of the cities, looked to the 
religious leaders ribt merely for the negative reason 
that the dictatorship had silenced the political opposi- 
tion. The mujt^ids represented firm moral stand- 
ards. traditioi^^r the attachment of the societj’ to its 
own past— an id^l of brotherhood, and thus a means 
to cooperation,^ and finally the spirit of Iranian 
nationalism:.''^' '- " ' • ■ _ • 


All these things were important in 1978 since what 
the city people had suffered under the Shah was not 
totalitarian order but anarchy and lack of. control 
oyer their own lives as well as over the society. The 
tide of new money had broken up the -traditional 
social order and cut- its ties with the past; it had 
pushed the country people into the cities and left 
them to a frantic, lawless competition for survival. 
While the Shah, unable to manage his own society, 
had brought foreigners in to run the key sectors of the 
economy, the mujtahids had found and created a mass 
following. They weresensitive to public opinion in the 
way that the Shah, was not because, financially and 
otherwise, they.. depended . on the people? for: their 
survival, . , ■ '■ 

■V -What will happed next. in Iran is not aiteai^'ques- 
tion to answer, for jbeyond the current uncertainties 
. about the Shah's- vacation plans, the ranking officers 
have not declar^vthemselyes and the rebellion-, has - 
yet to take on-a soHd political shape. The new Prime 
Minister, Shahpux'.Bakhtiar, has promised elections 
and a constitutionaliraonarchy in which, the-'power 
rests with a nationaUegislature. It would be ironic if 
the anti-Shah forc^ created what the American sup- 
porters of the Shah-ftom President Carter to- Senator 
Moynihan. claim^.tor.w^ Iran and bll: third- 
world countri^idempcratiainstitutions. But' there is 
tome possibiIilyitHey‘-may succeed in doing that, 
whether it is with Mr. Bakhtiar or someoneel^. Iran, 
after all, has had a; Constitution since 1904^ and, pre- i 
vious to .the-1953/qbup that brought the-.Shah to j 
power, it had mass-bas^ political parties and a na- 
tional legislature.^ that governed the country.^ i ; 

hen. .too;,r;thev<;ountry has been ^politically ! 
mobilized, for /{many months now;i;{,the hun- j 
dreds of {toousMds of strikers and dembnstra- : 
tors bave:;Shown-a degree of discipline that { 
would be remarkabie.in any “developed'! country that i 
had strong unibns-^d' Pontical partiesi 'EheTcivilians j 
who have. broughCpne^military- Government'. to a 
stantTstill -couldijdt^^jsam.e for anothe^Alto the ! 
rebellion.has nottyefetcreated. or shed JigK^nrany: 
serious social dMsibn|-;between. say, rich'?Md poor, 
city and countryj^b^ne - region and another: The . 
Shah’s forceid-mard5^odernization”-rKjiSiibaniza- 

tion— policy mayjhav^'':jrorked to grind dbwn those 
class and regionaWjferences that did exis^Einally. 
many Iranians hare^thrbugh experienc'elbbrne to ! 
understand a fact pjpi^tical politics that^merican I 
policy makers' neye^seertied to grasp: one-man riile is ! 
an unstable formbf^veniment even by the laws of i 
probability.".';iii.^^::iiv^ • i 
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The difficuItieaP^irt^Bakhtiar or any other civilian | 
Prime Minister :wiTliface in trying to create a; repre- i 
sentative Government are, of course, formidable- In i 
the foreground /tliS obstacles are the generals cur- j 
rently in poweK^ho’ under a civilian Goveimment ' 
could* never haveithe power, the array of military I 
machinery or the! license to steal that they had.under 
the Shah. The^lcentlemen will not happily preside 
over their own disestablishment Here the American 
Embassy could be of some use, for while its intelli- 
gence operatives may not know any religious digni- 
taries, they know the generals extremely well. They 
apparently brought the most trigger-happy- of the 
generals to the United States. In the end they might 
bring them all. That would at least have the effect of 
repatriating a good many millions of dollars spent in 
bribes and kickbacks. • ■ 

Another orderof difficulty for Mr. Bakhtiar, or any 
civilian Prime Minister, lies in the incoherence of 
Iranian political life. For the past twenty-five, but 
particularly for the past fifteen, years there-has been 
no political discourse in-Iran exceptfor the Alice-in- ' 
Wonderland- rhetoric of the Shah and People’s Revolu- 
tion. Now that the censorship has been removed," the 
Iranians have found themselves with no common lan- 
guage to discuss.the state of the nation: Thelanguage 
of the mujtahida has— demonstrably— a great deal of 
resonance in Iran; but it refers to a sphere of reality, 
quite different from that of Eurodollar, credits and 
communications, satellites^ Ayatollah' Khomeini and 
others have made an effort to bring ^e two worlds to<- 
gether. But if Khomeini believes Bakhtiar/is Satan,' 
they have clearly not succeeded, 5“-^^ 

. Twenty-five years • ago the secular inte^ts.of 'the 
Moslem leaders and their urban faithful wererepre^ 
sented by Mossadegh's- National Fronts Party.. A 
number of the National Front leaders have emerged 
during the current uprising, but they no longer have 
any organization or. mass- following. Their national- 
ism has not gone out of date. but they aretmen of a cer- 
tain agre who speak the old-fashion^ language of the 


A civilian Government may in the end forge a com- 
mon language, op allow the country to settle u^n one, 
but it is a long process. There will thus be-no^stabilt; 
ity” of the sort favo^ by American companiw for • 
some time to come,- unless the turmoil becomes so ; 
acute that it makes a military strong man promising 
order and social justice seem: preferable to the major- 
'ity. Not the politics of Iran but the’stnicture-6f the , 
economy will.-continue. to tempt-Iranian offfcers to 
make a coup,. Tor .whHe oil remains the revenue- 
producing industry and while the oil revenues-flow 
straight into the' national treasury,' those guarding 
the treasury will always have a huge advantage over 


everyone else. 


' ■* -.rr •. 






The Unit^ States cannot con troh events fx|yfran,. 
but it can influence them, if only negatively. At the 
moment the most positive thing foreign policy mak- 
ers might do is nothing: that is, stop backing and fill- 
ing around the Shah and the- “formula” of a 
constitutional monarchy and come out for an Iranian 
Government chosen by the Iranian people. If they did 
this, they would not only be breaking the long tradi- 
tion of hypocrisy vis-a-vis American: dependencies in 
the third world but they would be serving the 
national interests of the United States. Iran needs the 
United States and the rest of the industrialized West 
to buy its oil. to provide development technology and 
to insure its long border with the Soviet Union, and 
only a regime that believes it has come to power in 
spite of the United States could poMibly think other- 


wise. - i ‘A .- . 




Frances FitzGerald, a member of The Nation’s edi-! 
torial board and author of Fire in the Lake; has' 
■ ivorked in Iran and the Middle East. She reeenUy cam- \ 
pleted a book jibonit American history textbooks for 
children. ' • • 


. 


bazaqris — thstt shopkeepers— and not-that of .:the oil 
cartels. The:dhildren of these- shopkeepers. ’oa the- 
other hand — and particularly Jhe thousands upon 
thousands of them who have studied abroad-^eak. • 
every conceivable international tongue from the Ian?':- 
guage of the Hazard Business School-to that of the ; 
Palestinian guernllas. Themiddleclasshas-becomea 
Tower of Babel,' and these children resent, it. While; 
■ they, speak to th%m6dern[w6rld,- they J^f a ^nse of p 

guilt^at theiro^ienatiqn'from theii^6^vCO“A^r:l 

, These da3rs the:w6men 'students in Teheran- uniyersi-r^ 
•ties put chadors oyer their short skirts, unable for thel 
/ moment to decide'- which one is J 
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W^TICLE the nation 

ON 20 January 1979 





ence 





NORMAN BIRNBAUM,' '’ 

I failure of the Central Intellig'ence Ag'ency 
I to pi^ict the upheaval in Iran prompted the 
President to send, handwritten- notes of com- 
~ plaint to national security adviser Zbigniew 
Brzezinski;? Director of. Central Intelligence Stans- 
field Turner and Secretary of State Vance. The agen- 
cies head^ by each proceeded to demonstrate that, 
however limited their view of the world, they were 
unerring analyste of one another's ; mistakes. The 
C-LA. s explanation ^for reporting^ that all was for the 
best in the Shah’s bestof all possible worlds was that 
It had been ordered by the White House and the State 
Department to talk .only to the Savak. The State 
Department -grumbled that the - White House had 
rejaited its warninjp about growing political unrest 
m Iran. Dr.*:. Brzezinski. apparently ^recalling that 
: December is term-paper time, gave the State Depart- 
ments research- failing marks. Thenj to close the cir- 

.. cle, theiPresident himself was herd^by:^« iVew ybrA: 

^ entirely blamelesson the ground that 

he had seen in Iran only what -helwanted to see. 

. ^ The President^ at least, should “console himrelf; the^ 
failure of oiir national securi^ apparatus to provide 

■ P^®sidents with adequate intelligence' is hardly new. - 
I recollect a chat in John Kennedyfs- White House with 
a distinguished member .of that Adminis^tion. It 
was in July of 1961, and he produced thetdays Wask~ ' 

■ ington Post; with a headlined report bythe late Isaac 
Deutscher on an alleged conflict^between China and 
the Soviet , Union. Was Deutscherjvhfr asked, to be- 
taken seriously? Deutscher. I repti^; was a Marxist 
.working alone in Hampstead. London.-l-and occasion- 

, ally talkmg J:o East Europeank^Yo^ 
have the C,I.A.. the Pentagon, the State Department, 
electronic eavesdropping and much, much more. Pre- 
cisely, was the reply, that is why I need Deutscher. 

The “intelligence” failure in Iran is. of course, a 
failure of policy. A decision having been made to back 
the Shah, the very attempt to establish alternative 
sources of information became an implicit disavowal 
of him. In a world in which appearances (“signals” is 
the customary word, with itsorignal denotation of a 
very primitive mode of communication) are every- 
thing, ignoring questions of substance is not an over- 
sight it is an imperative. Dr. Brzezinski is said to 
have argued that the question- of human. rights was 


important.- but secondary to. the necessity of main- 
taining a friendly Iranian Government in a very stra- 
tegic country. He did so despite the growing evidence- 
that his adherence to a supposedly pragmatic position 
.required %• very large leap of faith. The purchase oL 
friendship from an Iranian (lovernment opposed by 
thernation assured the primacy of the issue of human • 
rights m Iran. With friends like the Shah, his gener- , 
als and policemen, we clearly. do: not need enemies, j 
x^Eniilj^r tn6ni6s* ^^hich I 
but for a; terrible suspicion. Suppose our elites actu- i 
ally l^kb! the anti -world of appearances, messages, i 
signals and international gamesmanship for the real 1 
one. Elitra. after all. suffer alternately from two ' 
severe disorders. One is their conviction of omnipo- 
tence, ^he other is their panicky sense of helpless- 
ness.. Bureaucrats long for a- predictable \vorld in 
whicn even (or above all)' enemies stick to their (the 
bureaucrats’) scripts. The world’s stubborn refusal to 
conform to position papers is ^'constant disappoint* 
•^®n^~and, w'orse. a source of endless anxiety. Fanta-- 
sies of total order ward' offv.fears of complete 
catastrophe but, since order inevitably breaks down, i 
also generate them. Bureaucratic-inventiveness isj 
howerer^rlimitless— when the problem is stay ng on i 
top. The'>i doctrine of “crisistmanagement" was i 
invented, to circumvent these .difficulties. It offers] 
surcease from the dreadful cycletorwhich reality con*: 

. .demns thpre who would rule^Itdbyates the necessity 
. u* V of history^ oir;iqipwledge of history, 

'which contemporary elites so. cd.rispicuously lack.The 
.doctrine is^ fraudulent Like tfiii^legendary generals 
--f ^rh ting the last war, most elitesmanage new crises 
; with techniques learned in.^Itf/<jnes. Most crises, in ! 
any event- will not respond ti^technique alone. ' j 
It i^iinftir to depict bur eli^ as entirely devoid of 
toought They possess a philosophy of history,.in- the f 
torrn .-of c the doctrine of "““moderiiization.”. • most I 
•.recently applied to Iran. TTi^Shahi we are askired. 
■was^^odeniizing” Iran. The notion of “modemiza- 
- tion was developed by academic social scientists anx- i 
"lous to-explain and justify our po^ar empire.; The I 
world'was. bound to become like the United States, if ■ 
not more so. Nations once backward would attain that 
^ular utopia, a society of consuraej^itizens. Indeed, 
r in ; truly '-modern nations citizeii^^ would consume 
:more^and think less. Politics would be the reserved ! 
an^nhln^ technocratic elites, subject to occasional ' 
grateful publi^— :whose maturity f 
ou d be measured by the intehsifypf their gratitude. ! 
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t is most “unmodern" of so^many West Euro- 

± peans; for instance, to takeMdeas of socialism 
seriously. As for those Iranians, who still are 
Islamic, they are clearly way of universal 

progress. -The apologists fori^modemization” are 
indeed haunted by the spectei^f populations who 
refuse those sequences of devebprnent designed for 
them by-'American professors* Theprofessors’ fear of . 
the destabilization of the w6rldkis, -of course, an 
. expression . of their incapacitate ’ understand it . j 
Indeed, their dread of loss of cpiitxol is so pervasive ; 
^at some now' see parliameiiisl^d a free press aa 
Bossible obstacles to effectivP'ijdodem government . 
(The experts who told the Trilat^lCo*nniission that 
;^an excess of democracy was dangerous were ^rtified ■ 
f exponents of “modernization.”) Li^je wonder that our ■ 
i'-Gcgerm^nt’s apologies for-thd^S!^; convey intellec- 
>:tua impoverishment and 'linf^^straction. Terri- 
;' ble waste, wholesale thievery-^.^t®^^*^^**^ butch-o 
^ ery' are difficult to portray as?hi^rically progres- 
‘ sive — even with Stalinist precede^ for this abuse of 
“language. ' • : 

- Our rulers are young and pnmhcial. The Soviet 
' leadership is quite different. It is'old and provincial. 

• It too. is disturbed by a world which does not exem- ,{ 

. plify the stupefying deformation *pf Marxism that 
. passes for official Soviet thought 'Soviet societj' itself 
-•'resists the ineluctable “laws” promulgated by succes- 
fsive generations of stone-bottomed hacks at the 
vA.cademy of Sciences. The Sovietrolers are asfright- 
-ened of disorder in. Iran as are-bvnr-own. Islamic fun- 
damentalism is a threat to So^etAsia. To ordinary 
perceptijpn. the Shah is a corriiptmegalomaniac: To 
• the Soviet crisis managers, he is for the time being a | 

. representative of a “national bourgeoisie.” The hour-! 

geoisie, the Soviets know, onlywishto buy and sell. It. 

T follows that they too can do.business wdth them.. .:>• 
r"- - Doing business, of course, is: what they all want-f-J 
- ’West and East. The crisis manage^-in the last analy-.,, 
i sis, are' managers. Dreams:>:off omnipotence and , 
impotence trouble the world’s elites by night. By day,’| 
^^e seemingly rational forcesiofrthe market take 
Jover— and calculation .- replacesAideological frenzy. 
?;l^ason seems to dictate np less. In a w'orld in w-hich 
^economics and politics! are r jnextricable, the ^®n- 
l^ages of the market and ofitiie-state increasingly 
ixesemble one another. We have“invested” in the Shah 
Jaiid not.in the opposition,, The- Soviets consider that 
'their “costs” w'ould be increas^ should the Shah dis- 
.appear.'The image, of the.wo^ld as a market is a 
'j&ponse to the failure of notioi^bf total control. The 
-!wprld.is too vast, too polycentricj^ be ruled from one 
Jcapital— or two. The Emperor jn.Fran 2 Kafka’s story, 
^.The Great Wall of China,” wm forever dispatching 
brdersfo the limits of his empirt^which arrived only 
■after hP . had expired. Our Contemporary emperors 
•Hhink that they know how to -avoid his fata By treat- 
ing the world as a marketi!they do business to stay in 
'business. I Is “intelligencef”^^en,r;another form of 
Market research? 
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7vdVIatters w'ould be simpler^if vit --were. Market 
•researchers, how'ever,/do- not-blame-th'e customers 
when goods fail to selll Perhaps some “intelligence.” 
/(for example, the “disinformation” sometimes pur- 
veyed ' by the C.I.A.) resembles 'the -manipulative 
kinds of market research. The hidden persuaders in 
advertising, how'ever, aren’t very hidden. A more 
accurate analogy might liken political intelligence to 
research and development in; -industry. Industrial 
scientists and technologists have no say about \vhat 
should be produced. Larger issues of economic and 
social policy are not within their: competence. They 
are; free, however, to pursuevtheir researches— and 
their employers are free to decide how to use their 
/wofk.-'^ ; ' : -• 

I-! -Perhaps I can cite an -authority in the matter. 
^/Addressing the American Association of University 
i; Professors (A.A.U.P.) in June.-:Director of Central 
. Intelligence Stansfield Turner likened his agency to 
an. institution of learning. Both -of .us, he told the pro- 
:_/essors, are processing information. But information 
y processing in the national interest, is an idea w'hose 
time has come — and gone. Conflicting view's of the 
(national-interest clearly;' generate very different 
-kinds of “information^”- ' ■ .< - . - 

Admiral Turner himself has not been faithful to his 

epistemolojpcal precepts. He has acknowledged re- 
writing his agenc}'’s reports to meet the requirements 
of policy. Information processing,.’ in other words, 
does not precede policy. Policy legitimates informaj 
tion — even brings it into being. The e^ntial elemen# 
in Admiral Turner’s thought lies elsewhere. He tola 
the A.A.U.P. that w'e were, after all, virtually at war . 
Pedantic concern for the niceties of open academi : 
discourse had to give way in the circumstances, h i 
said, to the sterner demands of historical emergencj . 
Admiral Turner’s totally technical -notion of intell, - 
gence is at bottom totally political.. -The two ars 
bound to each other like partners iira sadomasochi: - 
tic liaisoni# -• ■ • .. .... 

“Intelligence,” then, fails because it rests on errone- 
ous ideas' of the relationship - of 'thought to power. 
Power invariably invades the’ sphet^of thought. It 
does se the more insidiously and effectively when 
thought claims to be beyond powen"rae systematic 
blindness:; of our “intelligehce’V'rMults/.-from its 
implicit^subservience to' our. policy.^ (j^rge Kennan ! 
wrote that^pur Foreign. Service wa^.more effective | 
when it was much smaller^and far more homogene- j 
ous. ThdSOO officers .who-cbnstrtuted' it had a clear; 
conception of the world. In an epoch before our nation I 
had a grand design foreverybody and everything, the \ 
Foreign Service could actually acknowledge that ' 
other nations and peoples had them own lives. Despite 
our limitleM production of feview^inemorandums. ; 
commission’ reports, books. monograpM and papers— i 
inside and outside the foreign policy apparatus — w'e j 
seem forever overtaken by events.’ ■ " ' ’ ! 
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C onsider the recent past. ThelPoznan risin}? in 
1953.- the revolution in. the German Demo- 
cratic Republic later in that year, the Polish 
October of 1956 and the Hun^rian Revolu- 
tion which followed it were not predicted. Our intelli- 
gence failed to anticipate de-Stalinization. To this 
day, the C.I.A. has the effrontery td Boast of its suc- 
cess in obtaining ' a ' copy of ' Khrushchev's famous 
speech, when it should be apologizing for its failure to 
have foreseen that it wasrcomingjThe-C.IiA.. like 
Dean Achesdh and JohmFpster Dull^(and hundreds 
of supposedly detached scholars),', cultivated images 
'of the state socialist re^mOs so dn^imensional, so 
rhonolithic;;*that ' conflict and' chah^ ''within them, 
seemed imjwssible. Despitethe Yugt^lav precedent, 
the Sino^yiet conflict came as a/ihuge’^surprise. " 

■ Our capacity to understand and (teal with Western 
Europe has been greater^ but still rather'limited. The 
beginnings of the Italian version of Euroconimunism, 
in Togliatti’sdoctrine' of 'polycentristrf,;'went unre-. 
'marked by our elites. The* incorporation of the Italian 
Socialist Party in the Gpvernment^vi^ imposed by 
the White House on a. resistant forei^ policy appara- 
tus, which'viewed the Socialists as, dangerous. West 
German negotiations with the Democratic' Republic 
and the Soviet Union, initiated- injl969 by the Social 
Democrats and Free Democrats, had “been long in - 
preparation— by the parties- in question and in the 
German national political tradition. Kissin^r. of ' 
course, had some empathy with matters German, but 
many sectors of the national security apparatus are " 
still surprised— a decade later. We depicted de Gaulle 
as an idiosyncratic old man. virtually a crank, for 
most of his reign— and failed to see the European sig- 
nificance of Gaullism. That France, despite the 
events of 1968. might actually go to the left is not a 
real possibility to be prepared for but a nightmare for 
which we allow Giscard to administer soporifics. We 
persist in a half-patronizing, half-resentful attitude 
toward the West Europeans, about whom, if truth be 
told,^ many in our foreign policy appairatus know little 
and (protestations of Atlantic solidarity to the con- 
trary) care less. ' ■ ■■ 

" ^e list could be extended.' In the Bay of Pigs inva- 
sion -the C.I. A. sent its- Cuban Brigade to an area 
where the.peasants were particularly attached to the 
regime, an^d the expected uprising in the cities failed 
utterljr tcf-materialize. The;- Portuguese Revolution. 
South .Vietnam's collapse. 'th^ success of the Parti 
Quebecois,^Begin’s electoral triumph.' Mrs. Gandhi's, 
defeat, black resistance in the Union of South Africa-, 
the persistent strength of dissentin the Soviet Union; 
have nothing in common— except that they surprised 
American political intelligence.vOccasionally. junior 
officers *m- the C. LA. and the StaterDepartment are 
acute ahalysts and observers., .. .When ' their reports 
prove disturbing, however, they rarely find their way 


to the top. The intelligence functions of government ; 
cannot be isolated, then, from the conduct of foreign / 
policy in its entirety. The assumptions of our policy | 
determine: the selective interpretation (and some- i 
times the simple manufacture) of evidence. We may ! 
recall Admiral Turner’s efforts in June to convince a j 
skeptical 'Congress that he had evidence of Cuban ‘ 
involvement in the Shaba episode in Zaire. . - 
■' A particularly absurd criticism of our world role j 
holds the.G.LA. responsible for every cruelty and dis- ; 
aster occurring an 3 rwhere. The world is quite capable | 
of going t'6 hell without the C,I.At^ help. The C.LA.’s ; 
/critics, however, have simply taken bur intelligence 
pfficers/at/tlieir word. The latter ;believe that nothing 
can- happerL without their /knowledge (and, ideally; 

• consent).-;Mpossibility unacknowledged by the C.LA; - 
■jcannot eiast — and if it does; -it presumably has. no- 
/right to exist. The regimes we\maintain seem, some- , 
how, , more; real than the* forcM opposing them— 

‘ unless;-: oficourse, the latter haver/to be depicted/in 
/monstrous’-terms, the better - to frighten us. - ■ 

Demonological accountepf world politics depict our 
foreign policy apparatus as erigag^ in the ruthless 
'manipulation, of. events., (Thoseiwho 'deplore-bur 
alleged .weakness,: and see- the'.hand of the Soviet 
'.Union-tbverywhere, think, similarly— and ho doubt 
'would wish us to manipulate' events if. we couId;)We. 
.should-^be- cautious, however^ about: attributing too 
much foresight to those at the top 'of the apparatus. 
•They hardly control it. for one thing-For another, the 
severest criticism we can make of them is that they 
actually believe in the world^^jcture' they promul- 
gate. The paradox is that our nation surely does not 
lack resources of intelligence in' the ordinary sense of 
the w'ord. Our culture and oiif. science, after all, are 
flourishing,, Why should a problem of political tech- 
nique., dealt with reasonably weilpy other nations, 
;j>ro\b -SO difficult? . ' - " 

Sv-f. One. answer is that we suffer/frpm the w-eakness of ^ 
i our- principled opposition. In no'Western nation is a 
J rift -in political consensus mbreanxiously feared, and • 
, less threatened. It is quite true.thal^ .since Vietnam, a ! 
; sporadic. debate about foreign. ppTicy has been taking 
i place. «but-:-those who systematically criticized the' 
f assumptions that led to 'Vietnam ||ive not made their “- 
5 w'ay intpvthe foreign policy apparatus, Dur elite is" 
^-divided betw'een those -who/itKih^^.grevious politics'- 
g^witirelyjco^ect and those];wbo|think them mainly; 
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?^. The Vietnam War was the xesult^of the obsessions 
>of the decade 1950-60. Kissinp:eh'^’as lucid enouprh to - 

• rationalize these to discard surpIusJdeolojfy. to thihk •. 

■ in terms of pure power. The members of the Trilat- 
eral Commission were shocked!fby; so much frank-- 

. ness — and thought it bad for multinational business;; 
In any event, they did not think bursociety capable of 
bearing Kissinger’s burdens..and'proposed that these 
be shared. In principle far more aware of comple.xity 

• than the theorists of American empire, the Trilateral- 
ists in practice revert to rigidity; when confronted ; 
with loss. How else explain thei^unseemly retreat ' 
from the human rights.policy/wh'en it became clear i 

^that Iranians and Nicaraguans; were taking it liter- 
^■ally? In any event, the range, of -puhlio debate about 

■ our foreign policy is narrow^that it encourages 

• those jn power to constrict their^^ought and vision. ' 

• Does the limited experiencesofcour elite also endow- 

nt with ' tunnel vision in mattets^f political intelli:, 
gence? Blacks, Catholics. Hisp^ks, Jews and women ■ 
have- now. made their way-into^he foreign policy ' 
agencies— as -white Anglo-Sax0hs»‘ without Ivy de^;' 
grees did before them — but the'apparatus still sets ‘ 
the terms of- discussion. Those -A^ojoin it no longer - 
think of themselves as beholden^ outside groups.-; 
and most of these groups lack coKerent foreign policy I 
f.ideas anyhowr. The new recruits are assimilated into 

■ an American elite that is remote-from many of the . 
^problems of our own society— arid: that views other} 
-societies through lenses doubly clouded. . 

V- There are, no doubt, organizational changes in 

■ intelligence that should be made. .The C.I.A. should 

: be abolished, for a start, and its functions distributed ' 
among other agencies. The original rationale for a 
'separate intelligence agency was that it would be 
"independent of the bureaucratic interests of the other 
departments. The agency promptly developed its own 
ainterests. and much of its activitymow is aimed at 
iself-aggrandizement. Political intelligence should be 
?the responsibilitj' of the State Department. We might 
^even, one day, hold ambassadors responsible for accu- | 
■*rate reporting about the countries in which .they .. 
;serve. 


i!;. Organizational change, however, has limits. Bu- 
"jeaucracy— hierarchy in general-^have been conspic- 
uously unsuccessful in developing the sort of open 
.discussion that is an indispensable component of the 
^search, for knowledge.;- (The. <So’yiet Union has the 
equivalent of a brigade of specialists on the United' 
"States at the Academy of Sciences. When some Soviet 
.leaders received a group^' of, "/American Senators 
/recently.' they put on a'cretiriousdisplay of ignorance 
’by -rebuking the Democratic ‘Party for its failure to 
:}impbse a uniform forei|^polic.\^pon the Congress.) 
;Tn 5 it^ 'present forms.i/'intellig^ence’* is bound to' be 
-upJntelligenL Intelligenc^discriminating historical 
judginent a large visionV/sympatHy, for the world’s 
/ peoples, a sen.se of our own nation ’.s moral respbnsibil- 

LD 



Norman Bimha^tm is prof essor'J'of 'sociology at 
: ^l.'mhcrst CoHsgsi- - -.-t iy - -iy--— 
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DUNAGPrs PEOPLE / by Ralph JP»niig^n 


mmsE 

ON 

pmtfis 



u rumor that ‘ 

troubio im Iran has loahod out 


... tothmOA.** 


i ■ -i 
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IKc. DALiAS MOElNII'iG Gc.WS 
14 January 1979 


A Giant Problem 


" RICHARD NIXON, trying to 
rally support for liis Vietnam 
policies, once admonisbed 
against tills nation’s ever giv- 
ing the impression that it was 
“a pitiful, helpless giant.” It is 
easier, some years later, to see 
what he meant. 

With respect to at least two 
current international traumas, 
the U5. image has in truth 
been one of helplessness, 
whether of pitifulness or not. . 
Neither in Iran nor in Cambo- 
dia Jias the United States' had 
an3r leverage to exert. It has 
been, reduced to hand-wring- 
ing, hardly an . edifying 
exercise for one of the globe’s 
two superpowers. , 

In Cambodia; the problem is 
twofold. It is not just that there 
was little we -could do about-- 
Vietnam’s successful invasion 
of its communist neighbor. We 
actually got on the wrong side 

that oft Cambodia and its 

genocidal rulers — by pubUcly 
protesting the invasion,' 
although it was Cambodia that 
commenced hostilities in ^ the 
first place. ", - 

In Iran, we announced early 
on (and correctly, in The News’ 
view) our V, support for the 
embattled shah. But as it devel- 
oped, our support meant iUOth- 
ing.. The CIA had lost. >touch 
with 'the . opposition and,, as it 
now - appears, had : failed* to 
apprise Washingtom^of. -how 

really desperate was the; shah’s 

plight. Adjustments that might, 
have been made in our policy 

years back went unmade. ' : - 
• So now the United StatM has ■ 
been obliged to-' brckp^al, 

making Iniown that it dunks 
its old friend „the shah — so^ 
Jimmy Carter has often enough-' 
denominated him — should . 
clear out for a while. It is a pru- 5 
dent policy, perhaps, given o^ ^ 
dependence' on the good will ^ 
and the oil of the now Bakhttan^* 


government. But how it makes 
us look in the world's eyes is 
only to be imagined. 

Some of this is the Carter 
administration's fault, but not 
alL. The administration’s lack 

of a coherent foreign policy, its 
jjiability to articulate clear , 
international aims — such 
things have hurt. But in fact a 
sen^ of purposelessness has 
afflicted our foreign policy for 
the past decade. We caMot 
seem to make up our minds 
what our interests abroad are. 
The old Dulles-Eisenhower pol- 
icy of opposition to co mm unist 
expansion had its drawbacks, 
but at least it was coherent. It 
provided the rationale for the 

- beefing up of our defenses and 
the extension of U. S. influence 

: throughout the globe. But 
detente and “the China card” 
have canceled out anti-conmu- 
nism as the basis of our policy. 

We still feel vaguely that 
there are causes we should be 
promoting around the world — 
such as human rights — but 
with Realpolitik out the win- 
dow we have cut back our 
. armed forces, mangled the CIA 
and withdrawn frbm many of 

- our advanced outposts. We lack 
■ not Just the motivation but the 
' means to make as big an impact 

as we formerly made in foreign 
/affairs. - -- 
> ' And as if . all this were not 

Hamag ih g enough,, wor have 
begun to make a name for pur- 
Wves when it comes to salw 
'taging' allies. First Cambodiarj. 
then Vietnam. (Is it any won- 
der we lack leverage in South 
east Asia?) Most recently the ^ 
Republic of China on Taiwan. - , 
V A pitiful, helpless giant? 
More confused than helplessj 
fh our view. But the time has 
come for- clearing up the confu* 
siom- Just what is it after all 
that we stand for? And What 
are we going to do abo^ it? A 
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Tin: CIZIISTIA;! SCIE^TCE MONITOR 

OH PAGE Q- 23 January 1979 

OPINION ■ AND COMMENTARY 

Joseph C. Harsch ^' 

What went wrong? i 


The sudden collapse of the Pahlavi dynasty ' 
in Iran is a misfortune for the United States, i 
The departed Shah was a loyal friend of the 
United States. He was the keeper of the peace 
and protects* of the oil routes in the Gulf. He 
was a presumed rock of stability in the shifting 
sands of Middle East politics. Washington 
gropes for a substitute. None Is immediately or 
conveniently at hand. Much improvising will 
have to be done. - ^ 

When things like this happen questions are in 
ord^. What went wrong? Should someone 
have seen it coming and taken evasive or cor* 
rective action in time? Are there any lessons 
to be learned? 

It seems perfectly clear that not enough 
people in hi g h enough places in Washington 
saw It coming in time. On New Year’s Day a 
year ago President Carter was praising the 
Shah and calling him ‘*an of stability.” 
Ei ght days later, on Jan. 9, the Shah’s soldiers 
were firing on demonstrators in the streets of 
Qom, an Islamic ‘‘Holy aty.” That in turn 
touched off other demonstrations in every 
other important city lit the country. There 
have been repeated troubles in Iran ever since. 

As late as August, after hundreds, some say 
thousands, bad been killed in street rioting, the 
American government was still operating on 

the assumption that “the Shah, who firmly- 
holds the reins of power, will preside over a 
peaceful and prosperous Iran for thr'next ten 
or 15 years.” 

By September outside experts on Iran were 
saying that the Shah’s days in power were num- 
bered, that he probably could not last out the 
year. In September the optimism which pre^ 
vailed officially throu^ August was finally 
, discarded. The . memorandum quoted above 
was '^thdrawn.” The c^ice of the national 
security adviser at the White House and the 
Central Intelligence Agency were blaming 
each other. On Nov.,, 11, the President sent a 
joint notice to Cyrus Vance, Secretary of SUte, 
Admiral StansfiekI Turner, director of the CIA, 
and Zbigniew. BrzeziRski, national security ad- 
viser, saying, biuntlyi ”I am dissatisfied vrith 
the quality of politicai intelligence.” The three 
were told to correct the condition. 

It seems to be a fair conclusion from the 
pubUcly known facts that wishful thinking kept 
the President from knowing in time to act cor- 
rectively just what was going on in Dan. CIA 
apologists say they- were forbidden by the 
Brzezinskl office to raise any doubts about the 
Shah’s tenure. Brzeitnski office defenders say 
the CIA was slow in its appraisals. Outsider 
cannot be sure where the greater blame lies, j 


The impersonal fact is that as late as August 
the government in Washington was operating 
on the assumption that the Shah would weather 
the storm in Iran, whereas several outside ex- 
perts had gone to Iran, seen for themseives, 
and concluded that the Shah was politically fin- 
ished and >yould have to go. * 

Supposii^ more people in Washington had 
been more perceptive, sooner, what could have 
been done? By August of last year probably 
not much. As late as that anythinjr done to 
disassociate the United SUtes from the Shah 
could have hastened his downfalL The United 
States was so deeply committed to the Shah, 
and so closely associated with him, that Amer-- 
ican prestige in Iran could no longer be sepa- 
rated from him. 

The lesson would seem to be that it is nsky, 
indeed dangerous, for a great power sudi as 
the United States, to base its policies in a coun- 
try such as Iran on a single person. As a mat- 
ter of poUcy, Washington had avoided contact 
. with the political opposition. Its people in Iran 
itself did not know the leaders of the opposi- 
, tion, hence had no way of measuring the de- 
• gree of dissatisfaction with the Shah’s regime 
or the political prospects of the dissidents. . ^ 
A second lesson would seem to be that it 
risky, indeed dangerous, for a great power to { 
rely so heavily on another country to look after 
^.American interests in a part of the world 
where those interests are of first importance. 

American interests in the Middle East are of 
first importance to the welfare of the United 
States and its people. Unless or until Amer- 
icans find a substitute for Middle East oil the 
American economy, and a very large number 
of American jobs, will be dependent on the 
' uninterrupted flow of oil from the Gulf.* Isn’t 
this an interest too important to be left^in the , 
hands of anyone else? Who can look after such 
important American interests as well as Amer-^ 
icans themselves? , “ - . * ; ^ 

When the British pulled their Navy out of the. 
Gulf in 1999 the United States could perfectly 
well have put an American squadron in its ^ 
place and based it there permanently. This 
was not done partly, one presumes, because it 
was cheaper easier to let the Iranians do it 
with their rafndly expanding naval force which 
had been provided by Washington and was 
trained by Americans. Why not let the Iranians, 
be the policemen of the Gulf? ^ 

We know the answer now. No one can be 
counted on to do your own work except you, 
yourself. If Washington wants its oil supply line 
protected it had best protect it with American 
ships and American crews. “ / _ ^ 
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RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 
12 January 1979 


NEWS-FOCUS- 


Prelude :lo a SHoVdoynj 
For Control of the. Gulf ' 


BrCordMeyerl 


WASHINGTON —There are disturbing si^s in 
thelraniaxtoil fields that the revoluticm has " 
alreadyrspuD beyond the control or its Moslem^ - 
instigators:^ 

Communist influence^among Chelranian oil ' 
workers s wms to be much greater th^ original- - ’ 
!y suspectedL.When the exil^ reiigious leader, 
Ayaa>\^Khomemi. dispa^b^ a delegation to - 
the oil Yieldi^to persuade the w^e^to resume - 
production for domestic needs, he drew a flatly - 
negativ^Vesponse: The assumption now is that --' 
‘•Khomeini's writ does nothin rn the oil fields” - 
because the radical left has-' taken over. 

Carter - 5 franiaii experts areconvinced that no - 
single event has done more to destabilize the 
shah's regime than the highiy professional 
assassination in laceDecemberof Paul Grimm,, 
the American general manager of the oil com- 
pany coasdctiam.thatpcoduces Iran’s-oil...^. 

Foreign technicans. had earlier tended to ig- 
nore threats to thcirj safety- but:Gntnm*s 
dramatic shooting, provoked: a. mass flight and 
now noneof. this talent- remains^ behind. Oir 
production, which has been gradually rising, fell 
abruptlytputtingdccisivepressureoo theshah's - ■ 
tottering regime, - : u.:. : . : 

AMERICAN OFnCLALS . do not believe the 
assassination teanifcame from the local 
area.Thec6bl competence of this astutely timed > 
poHtical lriurderbore therriarkof oneof the two -' 
Iranian terrorist groups, either the Marxist ' 
“People’s Sacrifice Guerrillas” or the extreme 
Islamic “People’s Strugglers.? Both- groups, 
have received arma^Md itfaining. from the *-^ 
Palestinian terrorists, .whicli- draw support in ^ 
turn from theEast Germans and the communist 
r^ime in South YemM*. ? - — L 

- The KGB is not accused, .within the govern- 
ment. of having, directly masteirniind^ the:- 
Grimm assas5inatioh,.but it f s clev that wi thout 
communrst support the Paleslihiaii guerrillas.. ^ 
could hot have equipped the local terrorists tobe^ . 
as formidable asithey are. ' . ' ‘ 

Carter officials see no idle boast iti the recent 
claim of an- exiled , communist that- “our- 
organizations inside Iran. itself are growing 
fast.” The underground communist organiza- . 
tion in Iran, the Tudeh Party, has led an illegal . 
existence for yearsinsidethccountry. burits ex- ' 
He leadership has been funded by Moscow and ' 
maintains its headquarters in East Berlirrin in- 
. ternaiional communist meetings, it has 


demonstrated its consistent loyalty to the] 

' Kremlin. ^T here- is- a disturbing -lack ol in- j 
■ ' teIHgence on the sizeof its secret -tnembersh to 
*- - and the-extent of covert R ussian suoooft. * ; ; 

Further evidence of Indirect Soviet interveo; ' 

■ ^tton isfouhd in reporrs-from Western Eurooein-: • 
- <-t el! igencfr agencies tha t the French and I tali an-’ 
—Communist parties have*channeled substantial 
v-fhhds-inti>* •Khomeini’S' Paris- headquarters.-*' 

'There-isa- strong presumpiien that the-Kremlin 
'knewabouthfld approved this covert funding a^ 
^way of- getting- the revolutibnaiy bandwagotr 
rolling. 

s ?7:.‘ * -’-’ "V * * ‘ *, ? -*- •--•• 

THE MOST TELUNG PROOF of direct Soviet * 
intervention is a clandestine radio station 
which calls itself “The National Voice of Iran” 
but is transmitting from Baku, well inside^ 
Russia.JPIainly controll^ by the Soviets, it pur- , 
ports tQ:J)e;the true voice of the Iranian people 
and pretends to be broadcasting from inside 

- Iran? referring to Russia- as -“bur friend!/' 

- northern neighbor.'*- ‘ ' ^ ^ *?** K* 1 

Broadcasting at the peak evenwi^listemng 
hour in Persian and Azerbaijani, this radio-has 

- - been monkbred byAmericari officials, and the 

translations make grim- reading; On December 
5, just before -the massive religious 
demonstrations. thisSoviet-iConirolledvoicead- 
vised Traman soldiers and officers not “to 

- protect this four, traitorous, cpirupi U-.S. puppet 
regime*- and called on the troops to mutiny 

’ against the”black generals.” - 

On December 30, the broadcasts accused the 
United States of intervening to protect the oil 

■ cartels and thundered, “The primary motto of 

- our people at this stage of their revolutionary 

- struggle is :-'Down with the shah’s regimeand 

-outwiththeAmericansr” • 

... iThd intcKreptibn-oWhese broadcasts gives 
Brezhnev’s public protestations of non* 
involvement a hollow ring of -hypocrisy. 

- Privately, the Soviets make no s^^rct of their 
eagerness to see the shah replaced by a goven>- 
menc that wilt be. far more cordial to them. 

’ The rebuff of Khnrneini’s agents,- like the 
slaughter of Paul Grimm, points to a future in 
which Western access to Iran’s oil will be hotly 
contested by local communists. And the jousting 
. for influence in-Iran after the shah leaves is apt I 
to become the prelude to a showdown struggle 
for control of the Persian Gulf. ** ' * ^ 

»j979i Field Enterprises Inc, * 
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( 

f' 


Iranian Intelligence 

Washington ~ President Jimmy Carter, 
asked it there is danger of the U. S. 
losing its inteliigence stations that moni* 
tor Soviet missiie activity from northern 
Iran, replied: “There's obviously, in any 
country where we have intelligence 
sources, a danger for those sources to 
be modified or lost We had this occur, as i 
’ you know, a few years ago in Turkey. ; 
when we had an embargo against the | 
safe of military weapons to Turkey. And j 
this has happened from time to time. I 
'*We have constantly been able* and ! 
determined/’ he added, **to provide ' 
increasing capability for surveillance ! 
which would allow us to compensate for ‘ 
those changes that are inevitable in any ' 
changing society. So I can assure the 
public and the Congress, that no matter ' 
what happens to specific Intelligence ! 
sources in Iran, we can adequately j 
compensate for their change and provide 
adequate verification for complianca by 


the Soviet Union with SALT 


agreements.” 
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THE BALTIMORE SUN 
25 January 1979 



Carter aides, intelligence agencies 
faulted for not foreseeing 

failing to forme that thtShakof IranwooWb* . .” As a result of this poU^ toward the shah.^ 
forced from power, a House subcooiinittee said the subcommittee concluded,. inteUigence 
yesterday. eollectioo was weak and UE. analysts would. 

The House Intelligence subcommittee issue*- have had to challenge high-level policymakars ^ 

areportsayinethatlongsUndtogOmtedSutes-tosuggestthattheshahinightfalL- 

support for the dampened the appetite of -■ The report added: “Those who dialleoge - 
poUeyinakm for analyziiig the /conventional wisdom have little to look forward . 

shah's position and deafened them to the dan- 'to la their intelligm careers.” ' ' 

gets suggested by intelligence reports. ■ '.f ' - The subcommittee saidt'“The attention ot 

U.S. policy supporting the shah prohibitedlik^ top policymakers was not brought forcefully to. 
teiligeoce contact witlr dissidents and other T'bear on Iran until October. 1978,** but by then:, 

Iranians who mi ght have supplied information >“V.S, policy options which might have existed. , 

TTiaiting it clear that the shah could not retaiir^ earlier^such as encouraging the shah to bring , 

control of his country. thesubcommitteesaid.>^dppooition dements into his govemment-no- 
The report said the UA pdicy toward the -looger held promise." , : ' ; 



The subcommittee said it found no evidence 
of deliberate manipulaUon of inmlligence to- 
support a position taken by President Carter, 
although senior inteUigence officials resist 
addressing the possibiiity of the shah’s being 
ousted. The panel said that raisad the suspicion 
that the offidais resisted because a prodiab 
policy was being developed. 

“However, after careful review, the staff 
finds no evidence of such deliberate manipo- 
lation,” the report saiiL . 

- The subcommittee also said it found- that an 
effort by all intaUigeoce agades to draft a suh 
gle assessment -of Iran* dragged on nearly a- 
year and “bogged down” in disputa between 
the agendas^ . 
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House Panel Blamsshtk^^ence Agen cies 
and Policy Makers O ver Iran j 


B; BERNARD GWERTZMAN 

SpRia«l»Th>N«*VOTl>T1niw- 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 24 — A Hdu^e 
committee said today that both the 
American intelligmce community and 
Carter Administration pi^cy makm had 
to share biame for the faiIure.to perceive 
the depth of the crisis inlrev and to fore- 
cast that it could lead tn .Sbah Mo- 


was “simplistic” because "such charges Seen qu«tioned by Congressional com- 
blind us to the importance of user atti- mittees about the intelligence .failures, 
tudes in any warning process.” 

“In the case of Iran. longstanding 


hammed RuaEahlevi’sd^artur e . — t- 


United States attitudes to-vard the Shah 
inhibited intelligence collection, damp- 
ened policy makers’ appetite for analysis 
of the Shah’s position and deafened policy 
makers to the warning implicit in avail- 
able current, intelligmcer” the report 


;in. a. detailed.- re^it bn. the-. Govern-* 
menfS handling of the Iraman situation.^' 
the committee^ staff said, .there was" 
clearly “a warning failure’”ln that topi 


.V.-eV ^ 


'^FearoCPolhical Repercussions:' .. 
EvW since the Shah’s ii»bility to retain 
power*, became evident;, there- has been 
coocem in the Carter Administration that 


conccro in kuw v-ai VCI i:»wa****«*“ — 


forcefully talran until last Octobec when 
it had becomeneariy^impossiblefor the 


there has been no apparent drive to turn 
the Iranian situation into a.ina}or ^liti* 
cal issue*' ' ^ 

A basic problem, the report said; was 
the dual fiction of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency: On the one haiid, it said, 
“the C.LA.had historically considered it- 
self the ShahV booster.? .But *‘oa the 
other hand, it was supposed to provide 
sound intelligeiiceaflat^is of the Iranian 
apolitical situation,” the report said. . 

Policy Makers Blairad 
Without menUoning individuals, there- 




UnitedSutssmdoaiytlitegaboutthede.. of the' 

teriora ting situation. *. Arffniwix tratioti^s performance and found 

. The 11-page report issued by the Houser nmepontive to say about the Intelligence 
Permanent Select Committee on lntelli-| It noted that the PentagOfv’s in- 

gence said that “weaknesses in the inteKl telligeoce arm was predicting as late as 
ligeoce community's performazice in this|^ 135^ sept; 28 that the Shah would remain 
rajtffc are serious.” But it said that tor ^^povrer for 10 more years.:--i ' 
bUme dwintelUgence community alon^*.-. a Administration officials have 


United States, the Administration mi^t I port said that the makers' atti- 


tudes had probably been more critical 
than the weaknesses of the intelligence. ^ 

As the American policy in the Persian 
Gulf “became more depende n t on the 
Shah,” the rep o rt said, “risk of offending 
the Shah by speaking with the on^osition 
became less acceptable.” 

It said that the C.LA. produced no re* 
porting based on sources in the opposition 
' for two years ending in November 1977 
f and produced none in the first quarter oil 
1-1978,. 

“And embassy political leportii^ 
i based on contacts with the opposition 
'i rare and sometimes contemptuiw,” it| 
said. . - ' 

'Narrow and Cloudy Window* 

^ “la sum, intelligence field reporting 
{ from Iran provided a narrow and cloudy 
1 window throi^ which to observe the 
' sweeping social and political changes 
r under way” since late 1977,. the report 
I said. . . y ' 

.It said that a senior C.LAlanaly^ in 
Washington had appealed ^ August foci 
more sophisticated r epo r t in g from the 
field, complaining that more was knowm 
of key Iranians' views on the monarchy IS 
to 20 years ago than today. “Neither thej 
C.LA. nor the embassy political sectiod 
was very responsive to these requnts,” iq 
said. t V- r ’ 

: “The critical weakness in intdligence 
collection on Iran has been the lack of 


widespread contact with Iranians of vari* 
I ous persuasions,” the report saidt .-'" ^ ' 
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“ HEW YORK DAILY HEWS 

25 JANUARY 1979 


^Carter aides j 
get blame for 

Iran shocker 

By BRUCE DRAKE 

WashinEton* (New» Bureaa)^^ 
The United" States was caught 
flatfooted by the rapid turn of 
events in Iran because senior 
poU^.makers in the Carter ach^ 
ministration coihi^unded we^4;: 
nesses V in..;, mtelltg»ce>gatheringi"; 
with an unwillingness to- hear bad - 
news about the shah, a Housed 
subcommittee said yesterday, 

In an 11-page report, fb^^evaluatioo. 
unit of the House Select Conunittee on 
Intelligence labeled as “simplistic” fre^ 
quent charges that U.S. misreading of. 
'the Iran, situation should be laid only t 
“intelligence failure.” President Carter' 
himself has. expressed dissatisfactio 
/with the- quality of tJ.S. political intelli- 

: . the 'report said, •'there" * 

was a^warnl^ failure in that the atten*^ * 
tioQ "Of .to 9 ^ poUcy-maker^ wa&r;not 
brought forc^uUy to bear on Iran until 
October 197a By ' then the* degm of 
dissidence- -there had made cirderly> 
transition aiway from the shah's^ auto* 
cratic rule nearly, impossible.’* ^ 

> '^.They tnmed a deaf ear 
But while^ finding '•weaknesses** ' 1 
the performance of U.S. intelligence' 
agencies,, the .subcommittee staff- con- 
cluded that policy*makers’ confidence 1 
the shah, which intelligence did not 
challenger.;^izi.^tum.\ skewered ,, intelli* 

' V"';. " ■* 

'*1 . thir^ cash:" of^- Iran, long4tandinit!!| 
^U. S;:. attitudes,. towait^ the:khah inhil>*^i^ 
Ited intelligence collection, .dampenedrT 
policy-makers^- appetite for r annuls ^ 
the shah’a position and deafmied policy^v 
maoers: to the warning implicit ik cur-* f 
rent int^gence.X\i^.^ . ^ 

The sobcom^tiee issued yesterday’s : 
report^ after staff members interviewed ^ 
oftidalr at the Central Ag-<: 

ency» State Department and lotalligenceif. 
analyst# at tiie Defense l>eputment and 
National Security Agency. • *. > • : 
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Readt ixniitSS^ ^ 


WaabtoftoaPoit atatf ‘ ■'■ > 

Resident Carter and Bis top fbr^^ 
Ley advisers must, share* responsibil* 
with > the CentraXr 
jncy and others for the U.S. failure’ 
assess accurately the ' rising poiitfc* 
challenge that drove Shah.Moharch 
i Eeza^ Pahlayi from, iran this- 
ath,^ a congresiohai investigating, 
Lei charged* yesterday^^^^%^^>" '^ 
U,S. policy options' 
re - existed earliier • no^r longer^ held" 
mise" l«rthe latefautunin; when top- 
icymakers for the-f^=time began > 
ya jpe the s ha h would n ot Si nr^^ 

f upheaval, the House' sul^mmit^ 

on evaluation of intelligencer as- 
ts iMn ll*page staff repjort^ issued 
iteHT 

rhereport portrajiwtte admi5ist» 
n’s reactions .to Iran as a broad fail* 

5 involving the witire policymaking 

item. Previous comment, in^uding 

ecret memorandum from Carter to- 
advisers, had: focused on an iso» 
ed intelligence failure being at the 
)t of the sluggish UH; reactions ta 

* apparent downfaH of aMgh^ 
d strategic'ally;S3^i:::^|^ 

Da other developmentgyesti^ayr:^ 
vjr^’s ambas^dbr tb^W ashlngton ,' 
deshir i^edl^^d the^l^ 
t^plan to come to the^XJidti^ StaS^ 
w, but win stay in the 
irrently in Morocco,-,.thoshahi:^«^ 
cted to travel' n^t tb -Jbrdw 
!ypt» - 

• The St^'Deic%taeat|»i^'1ttia^ 
8 United' Stat«r lsi* arraua^afth^ 

ipmenfeof "20a,d00 

le and* dieseLfnel toilraar to keepra 

litary and govenunentTetaiides fmir; 
aa Unta strikes shut down lramanc 
. Uelds last month, 
rld’s second largest, crude, oil ex* 

■* .■ *. ' * ' ■ ‘"a*.' ■ . 

rhe shipmrat p£ 150,000 barrels of 
' el and 50,000- barrels of gasp^ 
i^n an undisclosed Persiah Gulf l 
rt later this week will be financed 
U.S. military sales cr^its. 7r .^7' 


f - In issuing the subcommittee report 
fyesterday; Rep. Charles Bose (D-N.C.) 
;disclosed , that his staff investigators 
^af one -point suspected that criticisin' 
-ot-the shah had been deliberately sup- 
pressed “by inteUigence; officials who 
^(J- not . want to be beafers' of bad 

17 The suljcommittee turned up ho evi- 
’dence' “of such deliberate mampula - 
•'tioh” Rose said, but the report asserts 
that nJ.S. policy toward the shah pre* 
yentedT direct contact with opposition 
■^ments” inside Irani, . 
te'‘r:bhg-standing U.S.’l attitudes^, to*- 
fward ithershah inhibited, intelligence - 
'collection, dampened policymakers'" 
Appetite for analysis of the sbah’s pos* 
jitionjand deafened policymakers to 
the>warning implicit in current intelli- 
gence, the report saysi.. . . i - 

7 While not hamin^Preadent Carter^ 

his nattonaT 'securityiajfans^ advise^ 

Zbigniew .Brzezinski, Secretary 'of 
.State Cyrus it Wahee and ether polf-;- 
cymakers, the report’s, stress on the-^ 

failure of“usem7- 6£ "inteUigence tn 
ask the right questions- and to pay at- 
tention to- events in Iran at criticaL*^ 

points-is-clearly intended for them. 7;' 

■ Based on a_month-long reidew^ofa 
'Hissiiiea”documehts "and' interviews 
with CIA, State Dep^ment, Penta- 
gon t and other agencies,.,, tte report , 
cqnclud.esY V fV ^ 7;, # '7: 

I, • j/ae CIAr'fbr^two yemsCprodueed 
intelligence % based on ' Murces 
within the religious ^.opposition- 
.led the revolt against tits shah. U.&‘ 

embassy political reporttog from con-, 
tacts within, the opposition “was.r^e-^ 
.and sometimes contemptuous.’^ ,7.. v 
^ • The State Departments Bureau of^ 
Intelligence and- Re^arch spotted- thOj 
strength and. depth of the opposiUon ; 
before.the^CiA, but evidently did not 
press' strongly enough tn get-tl^wew, ^ 
t6 higher poUcy .levelsi- As a whql^^ 
“intelligence community produettouf 

on Iran. €an,besiudge<ti^ brttef th^j 

' f 'f 

• 'Even if the wportihglia^ 
better, it may well have had no ta- , 
pact on a president already- under 
pressure to make a poUcy decision to 
express firm support for the shah,. 


^ :The intelligence . agencies- and the 
embassy evidently restneted their 
^contaefts with political opponents in. 
Iran because they, feareti; displeasing, 
the shah andrlosing his agreement for 
what are termed higher priority ' in- 
telligence tasks; according to the re^ 
port. The* CtA’s mainr target from its 
operations hivlran^ is reporter! to have 
:been the* Soviet 

, Intelligence, field, reportiag;. frobr. 
Iran “providedVe^ narrow . and cloudy 
window through whicirto observe the 
sweeping sociaL and political changes 
underway,” the 'report states: ;;; ^ ; 

IrT^ August 1977^ the CIA'^^.concluded 
that . “the sh^ ^will be an active* par* 
ticipant in Iranian life well ;into the 
;i980s” and “there will be, -ho radical 
Change in Erhhian' political* behavior 
in the near future” The opposition 
was still* seeir as being littlemore tban^ 
“troublesome^ by early 1978. - . . >t 

Even . as recently as last- Sept- 28,. 
the- report continues, the ClA con- 
cluded that expected to 

remaiii actively tin power^ over the.. 
-next^lO ' J 

" : But the report' stat'w that'^policyr 
makers must assume responsibility;' 
perhaps, to a greater degree than the; 
intelligence community, for* the uif- 
written ; considerations ,.j:Whicte -^ r^ 
.stricted both ; opei:^ and .Tclandestin^ 
intelligence fields collation on the-' 
Iranian internal situation.” - fl 
j,#The 

stuners did not demand analysis of th^ 
shadi’s stability* Large . . arms<<^^tran&< 
fers atnd| other maloi: policies in 'the 
.region ’^ere^ .pur^ed^;without;:th^ 
Ibenefit; of ‘in-depth* analysis of the 
slraniatt; holltical, 'Scene,!!^ the^ subconoK - 
^imttee 
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( 


CRITfCBM raOM CONGRESS 

By Bernard Gwertzxnan 
N«w York Times News Strvic* 

The American intelligence com- 
munity and Carter administration 
policymakers have to share blame for 
the failure to perceive the depth of 
Uie crisis in ^n and to forecast that 
it could lead to Shah Mohammad Reza 
Pahlavi’s departure, a House commit- 
tee has concluded. 

In a detailed report on the govern- 
ment’s handling of the Iran situatinn, 
the committee staff said there^was 
clearly “a warning failure” in. that the 
top policymakers' attention was not 
drawn forcefully to Iran until last 

October, by which time it had become 

nearly impossible for .the United 
States to do anything to alter the dete-^ 

• riorating situation. • ' . . 1 . 

The .1 1-page report issued by the 
House Permanent Select Committee 
on Intelligence said that ■’’weaknesses < 

, in the- intelligence community’s per-- 
formance-in this case are seriousJi. 

- But it said also that to blame the Intel-- 
ligence community alone was “sim- 
plistic'HheimuM chargj^.blind 
us to tbbfmportaaceofusec-attitudes' 
in any warning process. 4 ? 

“IN THE CASE of Iran,Jongstanding 
United States attitudes- toward the" 
.-shah inhibited, intelligence coll^ 

. tion. dampehrd'poUcymakers’: appe- 
tite for analysis of the shah’s position; 
and deafened policymakers to the 
warning implicit in available current 
intelligence,” the report said. 

The report was released by-. the 
. House intelligence subcommittee on 
evaluation, headed by Rep. Charles 
Rose.r»I.C v-- 

Ever since the shah’s inability to re-' 
tain power became evident; there has 
been concern in the Carter admini^ 
tration that if. events-.in Iran ad- 
versely affected the United States; the- 
administration* might ftoditselfaov 
cused of having “lost Iwil”!’^!" 

The report'as a whole- was sharptyr 
critical of tha administration’s per-. 
formance;'and foundvery little posi*- 
tive to say about the various intellfe- 
gence agencies. It noted that the^ 
Pentagon’s intelligence arm as late as^ 
last Sept 28 was predicting that the 
shah would remain in power for 10 
more years., . V 


A BASIC PROBLEM, the report said, 
was the dual function of the CIA. | 

_ On the one hand, it said, “the CIA ^ 
had historically considered itself the 
shah’s booster.” But ’’on the other 
’hand,' iti was supposed to provide 
sound intelligence analysis of the Ira- 
nian situation,” it said. 

Without mentioning individuals, 
the report said the policymakers’ atti- 
tudes probably were even more criti- 
cal than the weaknesses'of the intelli- 
gence. - 

As the American policy in the 
Persian Gulf “became more depend- 
ent on the shah,” the report said, “risk 
of offending the shah by speaking 
with the opposition became less ac- 
ceptable." : 

It said that the CIA had product no 
repor^g based on sources wi thin the 
religious opposition for a two-year 
period ended in November iS 77 . 

"And embassy political reporting 
based on contacts with the opposition 
was rare and sometimes contemptu- 
ous," it said. “United States poUcy to- 
ward tha shah also affected intelli- 
gence analysis and production — not 
directly, through the conscious sup-' 
pression of unfavorable news, but 
todirectly.";. ' i -- 

; ‘THERE WAS LTITLE interest in re- 
ports on developments leading up to 
the current crisisi and policymakers 
.refused to ask whether the shah 
w o^^u rvive indefinitely, the report 

^ "In sum, intelligence field report- 
ing from Iran provided a narrow and 
cloudy window through which to ob- 
serve the sweeping social and politi- 
cal changes under way" since late 
19^, the report said. 

* "’The critical weakness in intelli- 
gence collection on Iran has been the 
lack of widespread contact with Ira- 
nians or various persuasions" the re- 
port sai<L. 

- - “liet this sort of coUection, at lea« 
as much the job of embassy political 
reciting as of the CIA, could not be- 
performed effectively, by United 
Stttooffldals as long as United States 
policy toward the shah prevented di- 
rect conuct with opposition ele- 
ments;-itsaid. , 

An important factor, the committee 
i^rt continued, was a concern that 
the shah might suspect a CIA conspir- 
acy against him and deny the United 
States access -to the technical 
intelligencfrcoUection sites aimed at 
.the Soviet UnioiL 


AS TO THE VARIOUS agencies, the 
report said the Defense ^telligence 
^ency produced five reports on Iran 
in the first nine months of 1978, con- 
taining some accurate predictions, 
but concluding as recently as Sept 28 ; 
that the shah “is expected to remain j 
actively in power over the next 10 I 
years,” 

It said the State Department Boreau 
of Intelligence and Rasearch, ix-Mng 
a full-time Iran analyst produced no 
special reports on Iran la^ year, but 
did bave some accurate analysis in its 
daily “morning re^rt” 

‘ The QA pr^oMd two major long- 
term analyses lest year that contained 
some “valuable insights” into whet 
was happening "but they failed en- 
tirely to prepare consumers for the 
gravity of recant popular distur]> 

ancfii.**- 


I' 
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iUC BOSTON PHOENIX 

16 January 1979 



Ws newHc^ 

afterjliielfijBt liCKrrionths 





byStuCohim.;/ 

■ , 

X h'e^iiijWir Dc „„ 

joumaF for young LaWyi^^ ha' 

been placed 



■ - r;nr^- ,-•>.• it > 

, . - nen^diwtor wm hired wthf a 

new tide — not merely Director, of the * 
Central Intelligence Ageiicv but Director 


Intelligence/lgency but Director 
ft »u8ht people^r^t^mdivKlu^^^ of Central Inteffigence. honcho of aH of 
pth dnye/.enthu*«^^^nYatio«,-^- thrs agencies, including the FBI/ the 
for pubhc se^iCKv^topIoyer National Security Agency/ the individual 

prmium m foreign-Ui»gt^ riainin^:^r„^ intem^e outfits and 

and an “de«^,ngofe^^»na^j^th« State Departmenrs^ufeauof ^ » 


fntelligence and Research. For the first 
time in a genera tu^ the US has a 4 
^ayihastec in the trae sense of the term.. 
Below the pratdeni; where intelligence 
matters are concerned^ therJbuck stops at 
^nsfiekl TurnWsdesk./-' :V 


affairs^^. 

^ There was* one- caveat^ 




» / : - A s. >-T - require,; 

: livin^aBrO^' ah2^^i£n^^ * f orei^ .i 
^^environmnt;.^^dA^ 

than amoeb^dy^mteryjw^'af^^'The 

'advertis^ i^ the^^^^telBgtt^ ^ 

he last individual lb hold an- w. f'-P 
The. P’|Wic*«i^^rnwof&« Jogous position was als 9 the first to ilo 

represents eignificanPdepartuti%r ar^^ $o^ AUeri Dulliii In theT>mocP- - - - 

agencr *«» W- traditionally doiw$ta the passage by ' ? 

wruitin^ wth consi^abiy. morej; t .f^/Congress of aif 'TnteUigence Charter^' in 
discretion.. But the ad does not indicate 






. that the CIA is a^jillpss^for 
appficahi^: lhd(^, 

-times of fate 

,,lrick andc 

//qualificdt-ahd- conmittM p^twl 

^ emplb]^^' a*ff»l(!&nilin^ia_thf 

; Hehrsai(^ijf^n^ferancli^_in>Bosi 

businssriW ^/bor^gaito^Central 
^Intelli^BhfS^igeitoy^I ^jem dfreetor. 

. Admri^ta|M^3^Tui^eS^^ b^4>if: 
powcr|6r.;»iiwntGs;and'dta^ 

has tvTot i^ bem ttodrdhlmaH^^ 

intensel^,c6ntfdverBiai§fvithih;the 

, "ii ■■• 

;^ou . 

^visible' fe^^bteriTd^^the^ 


the early '50s, Dulles coordinated the-— 

V Pf “*• existing inteiligence-gatherihg 

i. groups. Indeed, 
|^'_’'behveef»^tiir DVilles brothers — Allen and 
Secretary, oL State- John^Foster — the. 
j*5^?^hduct o^medcw foiwgri-^ A , 
*od covers' Was theprcnnhce' 
^g ififflify in:, the postrwaf-'yearsJl' 
^.TlMtrontrol/and the tight shipnm by^ 

‘^Att^^^neite s<k=i|afuriated.tKe^chieft- of 
_jitH^ $^iotallig«>ce units that Dullesr's 
j.!^^JW>c^s^;jCih«atWaft^ Bedell Smith;. 


^ directibiv i9^tb.v _ „ 
I tlw bnjbjprrvMa^iq 


:: TurncK^haint'Waf- 


-V ihe-sanie_tiniei.hu-position was- ^A. .1 

A /fripd^ned to' taiceoifttrorover bthe^AV^ 

agencies fronr. hiiir. and his successors, i/- 
Untifcnotv. ' .r-;^ ,; t 

yin'jfnsctint Phoenix interview.iTuiner •'• 
Ibm^ally played down the idea that , 

' bther ageticy^iefskf'Egt^^ 

-■'N' safij, usiiijg;ihe‘wprahe4tas“repeated i^ 
^^Aumefs^iarirtoally evety fiiterview-oyef thb . t Jst’ 
•mt ascncwfiam-^. It^.doe, of the^- 

'ij-.-.i. rT xs^^^S?*”*'**** fa vorite Stock phrases; another^ 
§»“« ;/;/» h» descriptibnpf the new, stieamlmed 

2 ^fbyect-opetatioitt division M 


w . aiV; 

•. «« * w ac.. *»■ . Xa^ 4 % -• 
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essential anow in out quiver."'. i 
- But there are only a handful ol cannedi 
phrases in statements by this refreshingly^ 
candid public speaker. His volubility * ; 
indeed, his very presence on the lecture^ 

: circuit is an. astonishing change. . I 
Richard Helme and William G>lby, his ; 
i predecessors* were given to public ^ . 
statements that were clipped* oblique and 
few; mostly, one imagines ^em in 
conspiratorial-gatherings of four or five 
insiders. Tumecvis out diere takmg the 
shots ^ they come* from audiences fair 
and foul (by hirUghtsk*^ And while he 
may beoitly thefir^-among equals* he is 
definitely tteonly>.onepf. the, equals who 
has taken to- the poblic po^un^ He^is* in ' 
. effect^e gpyerninent>^M^^p^" on 
all ihtelllgencr mattefk.i^^i^j|^^ V 
While he was in Bose^ Whip(^ a 
Good Dayl'shcmirhM pr^at^meedngs 
: with the iditofial boaithr at’tKe^Gbhr and 
f Moniion spok^befqfey a ftWbrid Affairs 


rfonifn'ai 




^fgraduatcrsta5iefllsa^^ JFKSc^ and- 
ate dinn^-with-their dean* CS^am ; ' 

^ Allison wd s^urtecfarly efipugh';the 
next morning, to^ve bredrfast with^^I 
.r Harvard Pres^ehs.DetdL Bdic before 

r returning to Washington^ . Morebver^>C> 
/'Turner made roonrfor^addition^t:'' 

> discuMion with other'journalist^ta V | 

: including this-r e po rt g..: • 

•• Although'Tumerimtemimnz^at eairh 
public gathering and fi^^aW^range 
: of questions* therr was a-singte dime 
. that ran through ail of his publfe^'^ t 
utterances in Boston. Therrha»beim '*foo 
much secrecy in the past^'r ov the other 
; hand* there is an irreducible quotient of 
•"security'' that the agency (and>7j ^ 
govemmen^it general^ must maintain in 
- ofdcr to work effectively^ His most novel 
• argument draws an' analogy betwm-^ej 
Cl A V'role ih' the govemmehtfi IT^ 'i « * 
bribery--and-p^*ury case a^ that of Nmi 
Yorlr Tim^repoiter>MyrbnT^ Ae| 
•' recently conduHed New^/ef^ 
trial of "Oocti^Xltirrf^tsr an inter^^ 
and proyoqi^ve 

. tightly ypu^agree vdt^ the 

premisesi^egi^mdi&lqdFe^ 

f ■ Puollr'apptaran^i^d^^^at ^mc| 
' ;shap«.of Turner's bomn^gui^CIA?^? 

.r Ta=|Mgiit>with>::i£’s a btriiinw 
Turner's major acti^ty.ha^bei^.'^?^-' 

7 described offidally-as-''necH sa ry 
; personnel r^^tinenls^STo dtose 


readjusted* the process amountedh> a* 
purge, one . which was particularly ^ 
j?ffective at rooting out the old boys 
network in covert operations that had 
dominated the dark side of the agency for 
the last 25 yearsa Judging from the names 
of those officers, forced into retirement ' • 
when Turner started making the cuts,. 
covert operations was the preserve of . r 
those whose careers. stretched back to the 
wartime Office of -Strategic Services (the 
"honorable men'rT.of William Colby> '*7 
recent best-sellerJi-What's^morc* Turner 
is-corrgt in his^contention that these • r 
men- s dominance of covert operations 
.created a unit jnentality, encouraging 
undercover'^ operations even when ihey;.^^ 
vyere jinneces^ry. (This is^aisQi 
outitn^;of( hia^ argument against taking, 
cpvert^perations away from the CIA and 


voting that; respoiuibility^ another^^.^ 
agency V- that doing^sa %vould create iiy^ 


A t-die same-fim^Tumer veryiclearfyp; 
states;iiv public that covert operations are 
not part- of the CIA.'s intelligence-^ 
gathering funetton;^ 'lit is an attempt 
inffuence-the poll ticaLclimatein-rano then 
country, without. the source of that*,.^ ^ 
*^infiuence becoming known.'* Thatk we" J 
have a righfe|ihderf, Adutykto do so-ap 
times is pncKof tho$e first premises the. *' 
admiral relies upon ^when building hin::^ 
case. ; . i. •’* v; -bsria 
1 1 is notlcnown exactly how man^^^ 

iormcr^ spooks were^givch rtheir walking 
papers upon Turner^ acccssioiuJjut the 
number is conseivatively estimated ta be 
in the range of 300 to-opOirmany of ' them 
on the covert side. Significant 
"adjustments". were. .also made irt the - ' 
counter intelligence branch* the. unit that 
spies on spi^ Cuts and personnel* shifts 
in counterintelligence arc; li^arded;^.^^ 
particularly . ..important bccause^<rf* the . 
con troversy that has growQ upKi^thelast 
few years^around^the bran<^l^vldng5:time 
^ad* Jame^Angletpn; wh<)C^s^ir^^ 
Turner's pr^e^essot* -WiB3m»Q>lby^^ 
^ ngleton .con tendwi (open^ imd through 
. a myriad of leaks to the E£css>tha|th€ US 
government had t^n-penetrated by^the 
%>viets at a very high, level,. Hejalsot.said 
t|iat ‘the identity o£ the KGB "mole >-7 
wouldiiave been discovered if he had not 
been f iredl According ^to recen t report 
Colby himself has taken, to saying*7 with 
* no intenjjo 


the new unit a.^predtspo$iti 6 nr toward^ 
. secret opaations. tot safeguard the>:^«^ 




S01 
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Turner decidIA not to rehire Angleton, 
who had been compromised by the public 
debate. Bit. the new director did. move. a 
man he calls **one of my oldest and most 
trusted aides// Tom WiiliamSj, into the I 
counterintelligencrslot. Do the reports of ! 
a' mole give him pause?-T*urner said he s I 
"convinced'/ the stories* are false* butr I 
feels that the. public debate they've | 
Caused >usHfie»an-incrcasingiy important 
and visible role for counterintelligence. 
There will be* he made clear^ no let-up in 
spying: oi> the spies. - 

IrlTumef musth avehno.wn. heAvoulcFbe' 

facing a d^dedly mixed fec^tipniat^th^ 
Kennedy SchooUHis^op^feucf^w^rii^ 

.^ Harvard PresUenhBdi^^f^th^ ^ 

' university's guidelines foi faculty " ; 

contracts .vyith th^jCI^Syortua^*^ 
i guaranteedcbifnr-wm^ltoSmd^U^ 

(In the eyenf 5 .-Sfjyeral obs^ers noted* 
there wci^fewef^^iam^<^^ : 

The argument BetweeftTurhwr- and 
, Harvard is SOTple^ The university 
requires that any faculty member who 
engages to ddwork for Aeagcncy report 
this fact to the dean of hfs br her faculty 
fpublic disclosiiref is^not ’aliv issue, only 
notification with the-Harvard'^'* ‘ •* 
communitylL Turner "contends Aa^ this 
rule is clearly discrimmatory^ since it.“ ; 
applies to- na other agehcyr and refuses 
either to ra tify the guideline or to enforce 
it from hiy wkdi ''IFa-Harvard professor 
chooses^ to- keep- his-CI A contract secret 
from the urtiversity*-we-wiir notTequire 
him or her-^to abide by the guideline as a 
prcrequi 5 iteTor*doing the job- contracted 
for/' he told the Kennedy ^hool 
audience Infanswcr to. a^rclated question, 
he replied‘ tes^/"Wehaveour r^ and 
you? have yburs; you wouldh t want — 
belilveme be bound by ours; ahci we 

refusesimilarfy^ be bound/by yours." 
Although this vvl^^idefitTy the: matter 
uncfer discussion artheBok^Turher 
breakfastrneither side^wj«^ bsufrtg in^'- 
^^coTTOTuni^uesSfancfils^is^re^ 

'^asscime that ndragwmen6^#reachcd; 

is cfear^itowirvlfer? that^Tiirter^s real 
objectton- fy itol^to tHejguilIeKnes as they^ 
stand buhtiJ pofstbledatet^yersjons t^ 


would force the university to publicize?^'? 
; the faculty-CIA work;:.^ '>-3 /> 

This sort of trouble with one academic 
community is, of course, not to be 
compared with the. storm of criticism 
faced . by . -T urner's predecessors. That's 
what being born again is all about. In the 
time since T umer was chosen to head the 
Cl A, we can point to no new scandal, no 
new abuse pf power like the ones revealed 
by Sen. Frank Church's Select Committee 
on Intelligence. Which does not mcan. 
that none has occurred, just that none has 
come to light. / ’ ^ ^ - 


^ufher, for one, refuses to state - 

. categori 3 illy lhat no covert operations 
have been conducted recently. He would- 
say/that the relevant committees 
Cbngrws would have been' notified, 3 
^cordance/with the proposed (but riof^^ 
yet passedlJegislative charters for. 
intelligence agencies, if any had been-c^'^: 
underlaken.^ --^-- / * ^ 

Turner may be the most operv anct^ 
"accessible" Director of Central-^ 
Intelligence in more than a«^ generation,-^ 
but openness is not enough to* prove tha^ 
the bad old days are gone 'Hiis is 
fundamental question that comes out ofe 
any. assessment of Stansfield Turner's 
f ^ 8^20 months: given the CIA's history^ 
why should we brieve what we are beings, 
told, no matter how candid it seems? It 
will take more than good faith and public 
lectures to persuade America that the CIA 
has truly been born-again:- ‘"‘^4 
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iE LIMnS 


OF 

NTELUGENCE 

BY HANS J. MORGENTHAU 


T he inteuigence community 
in general and the Central In- 
telligence Agency in particu- 
lar are being criticized for not warning 
policy makers of the disturbances that 
have rocked the Shah of Iran’s throne. 
President Carter himself has taken the 
unprecedented step of publicly repri- 
manding the highest intelligence au- 
thonties for their lack of foresight, in 
spiteof aU the recent investigations and 
reorganizadons. Columnists haveasked 
for the resignation of the CIA Direc- 
tor. Mutual recriminanons are shaking 
the intelligence community. 

I know nothing other than what I 
read in the papen about the perfor- 
mance of the intelligence agencies. But 
I know that even the best organized, 
most competent agency and the wisest, 
best informed statesman are up against 
the impossibility of knowing the fu- 
ture. History abounds with proof. 

• In 1776, Washington declared 
that “the Fate of our Country depends 
in all human probability, on the Exer- 
don of a Few Weeks.” Yet it was not 
until seven years later that the War of 
Independencecame to an end. 

• In February 1792, British Prime 
Minister Pin justified the reduction of 
military expenditures and held out 
hope for further reductions by declar- 


ing: “Unquestionably there never was 
a time in the history of this country 
when from the situation of Europe we 
might more reasonably expect 1 5 years 
of peace than at the present moment.” 
Only two months later the Continent 
was engulfed in war; less than a year 
later Great Britain was involved. Thus 
was initiated a period of almost contin- 
uous warfare that lasted nearly 25 years. 

• When Lord Granville became 
British foreign secretary in 1870, the 
permanent undersecretary reported 
that “he had never, during his long ex- 
perience, known so great a lull in for- 
eign affairs, and that he was not aware 
of any important question that he 
(Lord Granville] should have to deal 
with.” On the same day. Prince Leo- 
pold of HohenzoUem-Sigmaringen ac- 
cepted the Crown of Spain, an event 
that three weeks later led to the out- 
break of the Franco-Prussian W'ar. 

• Two days before the outbreak of 
World War I, the British Ambassador 
to Berlin cabled his government that war 
was out of the question. 

• Six weeks before the Russian Rev- 
olution of March 1917, Lenin told a 
group of young Socialists in Zurich: 
“We old people will probably not live 
to see the decisive battles of the coming 
revolution.” Within the year, the deci- 


sive battles of the Russian Revolution 
began under his leadership. 

The fallibility of prophecies in inter- 
national affairs is strikingly demon- 
strated, too, by the fantastic errors of 
experts who have tried to forecast the 
nature of the next war. The history of 
these forecasts, from Machiavelli to 
General J. F. C. Fuller, is the story of ! 
logical deductions, plausible in them- I 
selves, that had no connections with | 
the contingencies of actual develop- ; 
meats. So esteemed a military analyst i 
as General Fuller, for instance, pre- 
dicted in 1923 that the decisive weapon 
of World War II would begas. 

If the intelligence community has 
failed to foresee what a competent and 
alert intelligence agency could have 
foreseen, it ought to be held responsi- 
ble. But if it has failed where nobody 
could have succeeded — except perhaps 
by accident — it ought not to be made 
the scapegoat, burdened with the re- 
sponsibility for a dangerous situation 
beyond anyone’s knowledge and control 

What accounts for the failure of 
foresight on the part of otherwise 
bright and responsible men? The an- 
swer lies in the nature of the empirical 
material they have to deal with. A mul- 
titude of factors form the totality that 
shapes the future. To make an accurate 
prediction, an intelligence observer 
would have to know all these factors as 
well as their dynamics, their mutual ac- 
tions and reactions, and so forth. Yet 
what he actually can know is merely a 
small fragment of the total The rest he 
must guess, and a priori his guess u not 
very much better or worse than any- 
body dse’s. Only the future itself will 
show who chose, among the many pos- 
sible guesses, the right one. 

Thus with regard to Iran, the intel- 
ligence community guessed wrong. Be- | 
fore blaming it indiscriminately, how- 
ever, one should ask the following 
question: Assuming the outbreak of 
popular discontent could have been 
pinpointed, what could the United j 
States have done about it? The answer i 
is at best; very little. This is probably i 
why, in the first place, the intelligence j 
community paid less anention to Iran ; 
than it might haveotherwise. 1 
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In the nation 


CIA' recruiter doused 
{ with paint at Ohio State 

- . Columbus, Ohio (AP)— A Central Intel* 
ligence Agency recruiter was splattered 
with red paint during a demonstration at 
A Ohio State University yesterday. 

recruiter, a woman whom Ohio 
^ State police refused to* identify, was 
_ jipused inth paint but not injured as she. 
worked in the placement office of the Col- 
lege of Engineering. ^ v : 


/ 

V I 
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’I 

.1 


It ^as only a few years ago, 
during the turbulent 19603 and 
early 70s, that government intel- 
ligence agencies rampaged out of 
control; opening mall; breaking 
into homes and offices, illegally 
' tapping telephones,. infiltrating 
community . organizations, 
planning murder,- overturning 
governments, ' 

Thousands.; o|;Vtinnocent 
American citizens/ 'became 
victims of these .rogue agencies. 
The public is ' potential prey 
today, because Congress has 
failed to enact a comprehensive 
law governing operations- of .the 
rontral Agency, the a 

Federal Bureau of Investigation • 
and the . National Security^ 

AgeiHT.- • ? 

The legislation is foundering 
because of an increasingly con^ 
servative Congress, the opposi- 
tion of manyviintelligencfe 
officials, fading interest by the 
public and the inherent difficulty -., 
of drafting a workable, fair law. ‘ 

Failure to enact such a law.. 
would be disastrous. The CIA, the 
FBI and the NSA have dem- 
onstrated devastatingly for many 
years that they cannot be trusted 
to operate effectively andj;.j 
honorably outside the law, and 
Congress cannot be trusted to . 
perform its oversight functions. 

Such a law should require theT.x 


backfired in the faces of their 
planners: the phony revolution in. 
Chile; the planned murder of 
Fidel Castro; and the installation- 
of and support for Mohammed 
Reza Pahlavi as shah of Iran,t:r 

.' TheFBI should be required by 
s .law'to restrict itself to the invest" 
tigatica of actual or- suspected 
crime. It must not be allowed to 
pervert the criminal law by using; 
it to hai^ political di^dents on^ 
spy. on '.community, groups or 
commit burglary.. Similar re-- 
strictions. must be- placed on the 
:NSA..c 

■ These organizations havfc 
operated for years on the basis of 
; vague laws and, in the case of the 
NSA, a secret executive order. 
'Admittedly, it will be difficult to 
write a -law- tight enough to 
protect " the privacy and secnr- 
vity of Americans and flexible 
enough to enable the intelligence 
I community to do its job. 

? ‘ fBut it surely is not impossi- 
ble, and various independent 
groups that have investigated in- 
telligence abuses have urged that 
;it be done, including the Rocke-r^ 
feller Commission and the 
: Church Committee. . : 

Without public.' clamor; it will' 
be easy, fpr Congress to evade its^. 
responsibility and permit the ln>' 
telligence community to go its- 
dwh* way, accountable to no ond^ 


CIA to restrict its activities to but. -itself.' Before that happens, 
the collection of intelligence, Congress and. the electorate 
That’s what it was created to dO; » should remember the wisdom of^ 
It was not created to plan the as- philosopher George Santayanas 
sassination of foreign feeders, or who forget the mistakes o^ 


play assorted dirty tricks. 

Those tricks have consistently 


the past are doomed to repeat 


.them,.... 
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Wrong Again 


F or the second time in only a few weeks, 
the U.S. intelligence community has egg 
on its face. 

■ 'First, the, Central Intelligence Agency 
misread conditions in Iran so badly that 
Pr^ident Carter was moved to write a letter 
;of complaint to the agency’s director, Admiral 
Stansfield Turner. ' • 

Now it turns oijt that in January, 1977, 
when Carter was making his decision to 
withdraw American ground forces from South 


Korea, Army intelligence fed Mr. Carter 
information that was three years old and 
dangerously wrong. ' 

President Carter should suspend troop 
withdrawal until he reviews the policy which 
obviously was influenced by erroneous 
information. Meanwhile, he owes Maj. Gen. 
John K. Singlaub an apology. Gen. Singlaub 
was removed as chief of staff in South Korea 
by Mr. Carter and later forced to retire when 
he tried to tell his country that estimates of 
North Korean forces were far too low. 
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Spy Case judge Critidzes 
C!A's Lax Satellite Security 


’ "By Robert Pear ■ 

WasbiJigtoo Scar SiaLt Wrtttr 

The jadge in the Kampiles espio* 
nage case has privately reprimanded 
the OA for its lax secnri^ around se> . 
cret information pertaining to an 
American spy satellite, : 

The judge’s concern wu- disclosed 
yesterday arr'congressional hearing ' 
during an exchange between CIA. 

. General Counsel Anthony A. Lapbam<« 
and members of the House Intelli* ,', 
genceCommittee; ’ ' 

Rep.'Alorgaa P, Murphy, D-Ill,;;' 
chairman of the legislation subcom-. 
mittee, said the* judge bad **scoided'’ 
CIA Director Stansfield Turner for the • 
government’s “lax procedtires.” . 

. Turner- apparently sent a reply-to'? 
the Judge’s letter^but details of the • 
correspondencetwere not released. A 
CIA spokesman, Cater said the agency ' 
had no further^ixmimeot because the ’ 
exchange wae**private correspond*"^ 
ence between.''the director and a;" 

judg6.** ■'**"*'' r - - -T . r : . , - » r- 

UE. District Judge PMl M. McNa^y .; 
Jr., who presided over the Kampiles ^ 
trial, likewise declined to comment 

. waUAM P. kampiles; 24; a for- 
mer CIA clerk, was sentenced to 40 
years in prison-after being convicted 
last Nov. 17 in federal court in Indiana 
of selling top-secret satellite plans to 
the Soviet Unioni’^'* S . 

; He has filed a nbtk&of appeal with ; 
the 7th Circuit Court of Appeals in ' - 
Chicago-.?; 

- Assistant Attorney General Philip ; 
B. Heymanxt'wbo heads the Criminal 
Division'of the Jhstice Department is . 
reviewing the' mahnec in. which na- 
tionalfsecurity information .was han-^i.: 
died in the Kampiles case.;^' “* 

He has asked the- CIA to suggest^ 
steps that might'be taken- to improve/tj, 
the handling of such information in^^ 
future espiona^ prosecutions. ' 


David T. Ready, the U.S. attorney 
for Indiana who prosecuted the case, 
said yesterday he was unaware of the 
judge’s letter. . 

. During the trial. Ready said, itbe* 
came clear that the CIA didn’t know 
the document in question — a techni- 
cal manual on the KH-11 ^ satellite 
— was missing until Kampiles told the 
FBI he had sold it to the Russians. - 

V - ^ . 

‘ "IT WAS GONE for almost a year 
without the CIA knowing it," Ready 
said.' ■ ' - i; ■ 

. Kampiles’ attorney, Michael D. 
Monico, said he had raised CIA se> 
curity procedures as an issue during 
the trial - . . • 

. ’ “Just because something is missing 
doesn’t mean that anybody stole it or 
that my client stole it,’’ Monico said 
During the committee hearing yes* 
'terday, Lapham, the CIA lawyer, said 
. that the leak of classifled information 
to the press probably is not a criminal 
act, and that publication of such, 
information by the press probably is 
not a criminal act under present law. - 
Deputy Assistant Attorney General 
Robert L. Keiich quickly said he disa- 
greed with Lapham. Keuch said that 
current laws forbid disclosure to the 
press and publication of classified 
information- .< 

^'“Congress never intended that by 
going through the charade of publica- 
tion, you could protect yourselT from 
prosecution for unauthorized disclo< 
sores, Keuch said ‘ 

’The law clearly forbids diimlosure 
of national security secrets.to a for- 
eign power,' but disclosure to the_^ 
press is a more complicated questiooClj 
witnesses said ,4. . , 

'--!?The laws stand idle.and are hot en- 
forced at least in part because their 
meaning is so obscure. . . ." Lapham 
testified. ’’’Theke taws are so vague- 
and opaque as to be virtually worth- 


less.’’ 


i. 
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CIA Tales of ■Lost' Uranium 

r L,-- J 

Seem to^Conf Hot i i 


ByJohnJ.FiaUuT ^ 

Wubinctos Star SMI Wrttar 



CIA officials. Who may- be sittings on one of the'-- 
best espionage stories of recent yea^have appar* / 
ently told offlcials of other government agencies 
conflicting versions of how it came to suspect that 
Israel obtained A-bomb'materiaLftom the United 
States daring the 1960s. ' . ' , - = . 

According to government sonrdes, a retired Air: 
Force general, Alfred. Star bird, recently told inves>/ 
tigators that aCIA official toldhim that the CIA had 
obtained a sample of hlghlyenrlched uranium 
from Israel and that it bore the chemical “signih • 
ture" of material; that had originated at the U.S. 

uranium enrichment plant at Portsmouth, Ohio. 

In a sworn statement to investigators of the De> 
partm ent of Energy' s Office of Inspector Genera l, 


Starbird reportedly identified Theodore ShacUey, 
deputy director of the CIA for intelligence collec* 
tion tasking, as the source of the information. If the 
information is true, this would amount to scientific, 
proof of the first known diversion of the nation’s 
most heavily guarded nuclear material, by persons 
acting as foreign agents^ . 


STARBIRD, ACCORDING to- the sources, learned’ 
of the CIA’s evidence while acting as deputy assist- 
ant administrator for national security of DOE’S 
predecessor, the. Energy Research and Develop- 
ment Administrafion.- . . 

Asked about the case, which is considered top se- 
cret at both the CIA: and the DOE, spokesman for I 
both agencies said they could neither confirm nor I 
deny the report Starbird, who now works for a pri- 
vate company, could not be reachetUorcommenu. . J 


-r ' DOE’S inspector general is invest!- \ 
gating a series of public statements by i 
present and former energy agency 
officials — including Starbird — to , 
the effect that tiiey had seen^no evi- 
dence” of any diversion of .bomb* 
grade nuclear materiaL ' ■ ■ f 

f Other government investigators re* . 
call hearing thattheCIA may have ob- 
tained a sample of Israeli bomb ma- 
terial, but not enough to determine its 
origin. . ; . 

r: Still others, including some investi- 
gators on Capitol Hill, say that CIA - 
officials have professed “no knowl- 
edge” of any sample of material. 

. THE POSSESSION of an identifiable 
sample of U.S. highly enriched 
uranium found in Israel would be evi- 
dence of the theft of nuclear material, 
a capital offense and (me of the most 
serious crimes under U.S. law. i 
Whether the theft occurred within ' 
the United States or as a diversion : 
from exports'sent lawfully’to some : 
third nation has been the subject of 
considerable ^peculation. 

The prim e s^pect i n mos t diver- 
sion scenarios is the Nuclear Materi- ' 
als and Equipment Cbrp. (NUMEC), 
an Apollo, Pa., company which fabri- 
cated a variety of nuclear fuels out of 
the government’s enriched uranium, 
including large quantities of fuel for 
the Navy’s nuclear submarines. 
NUMEC received- uranium shipments 
from the Portsmouthplant 
j. In 1965 government investigators 
'reported that they could find no way 
to account for the loss of at least 206 
pounds of highly enriched uranium 
at the NUMEC plant, enough for the 
manufacture of at least 10 small atom 
bombs. •' ' ’ 

Highly enriched uranium is a man- 
made material, ah artificial concen- | 
tratlon of the volatile isotope U-23S. 
Natural uranium contains less than L 
percent of U-23S. Uranium that is used 
for weapons is “enriched” to around . 
’ 9CoercejitU-23S..' , / 

According to Charles Keller, assist- 
-^ht manager of DOS’s uranium en- 
rrichmeni program, the Portsmouth fa- i 
cility is the only one of the nation's ; 
three enrichment plants that pro- 1 
duced highly enriched uranium after I 
1964. .. i 
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EXCERPT: 


^ Spook Beat: Although the formal • 
' communiques are silent on the j 
t>point, the Carter administration | 
'assured the Communist Chinese ^ 
that no CIA agents will be sent to 1 
Peking under embassy cover 
when full relations begin this ' 
spring. Thanks, said the Chinese, j 
They said nothing about whether j 
the Chinese “Social Affairs E)e- j 
partment'* — equivalent to a com- 
bined CIA and FBI — will keep 
out of the United Slates. Accord- 
ing to intelligence sources, much 
Chinese spying legwork is done 
by “correspondents” of the offi- 
cial New China News Agency, 
several of w hom are now accred- 
ited to the Chinese mission to tne 
United Nations in New York. 
After “normalization” is com- 
plete, the State Department ex- 
pects NCNA to ask permission to j 
open an office in Washington — 
which means a lot of nighttime 
tail work in store for the FBTs 
Washington field office. 
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y y ii'HOtrri^reliable intelli- 
'geocef" says Mr Jack 
Maury^ a former, top CIA. 
oScer, a Snajor 'power is* 
reduced a, blind giantr 
stumbling^ througji ._aii 
untdzartedjminefield."' A v-j 
A question that is now beinj; 
asked urgently in Washington 
is whetaer^e CIA in kS’ 
present: statey^is;! capable; 0^-, 

“ suppljing the quality of in-' 
telhgence reqmred* to shap^ 
policy ded^n^^^ . 
Presideot C^^r. has r^uk^ 
the * C r AJoatit t pnblic'’ ‘ for* 
'.allegedly . failing ; to discenr 
. the true proportions of the 
'‘"iiphearais inVJrm * •- -- v. ' 

He-* is* said fe^be.thinJdng- of- 
jreniovii>g. Ae present- CIA 
Director, StansfiekL 

Turner (wBo* hsi come nnder 
' fire from veteran case ofScers 
hecansaop.his insensitive to» 
the needs .of “human intelli- 
* gence”) favour of a cor- 
. poratioTP man— the* ^ present 
chief of A'Kdc T. ■ -ij* • . -- 

■ * Post-Watergate 

What Mr Career: not. bees 

prepared tair'admit openly is 
that the AmencM intelligence 
community., aV-v a whole has- 
been dang^biMy weakened 
: and demorahsed * as a^'result 
l> ' of ' the post-Watcrgalfc untchr . 

^ fanntSL t*r-93s5^. ^ r.'ii 

Ir is bemi^forccdrhr. d^ 

> -liVer uoi its secrets under lawr 
?/ like^the Freedom of- JnfoH 
mation and-'k.Privacy 'Acts^: 
j:': which some British poUtkians. 
^.jvoald^ikc^tc^^ 

How has this::T.aifected f thei 
» “CI A’s ability .totido- its. job?; 

• ^West r £aros>eaftr' observers*^ 
-.'' point;- ’ tor vth®;.. following^ 
.-.examples: 

X^— Because oC fearof leak^ 

... ageiTriendly inttlligeace ser^ 
'^vice» are more^ cautious dsan- 
r. before about sbariog sensitive 
•. i information with C I A 
One West Europe a m: secre t ser:: 

vice- chief who had -good rda-:- 
rations with the, Americans in 
^•''the past now refuses to have 
"'direct contact wich^the CIA' 
station ^ef in hisJeapitaL ;;f.; 

2 — Because of the* sacking of- 
trusted veterans^ it has be- 
come much more difficult foc' 
the Cl A. 'to maintain vali>-^ 

“ able sources’ abroad. ‘ v j 


In the late 1950s and early | 
1960s. the CIA was able to.i 
run important agents inside 
'.^.Soviet .intelligence — Perre 
'Popov and Oleg Penkovskiy. 
V^T^c d^s seeor.to be ovef- 

Ir ‘Hands of stranger’^ 

Mr Maury dtes the case of an 
agent in a Comxnnnist country 
who broke otf relations with 
the C 1 A after his case officer 
was fircA-v^I am not pre- 
pared,” he;^said, “ to place 
my life an§ the freedom of 
. -Jmy fzmil^tn the h^ds I 
... 'stran 2 w.| . , . .v \ 

3r“-Because of the.losi of sen tor 
: ,jjs^' and/^tW-paiJecworicvia^. 
.<V*«>tye<f ;;fiekiin^ XCongres- 
sonai f iovestigatioin -* -a n d.; 

‘ Aeques^ filed. undet’tiieFree- 
v^’^dom cf Informa tioacAIcd^ the 
1'A ^ ba^ behind sdiedule^ 
sn coeiple ting vrtai- analyti cak- 
r '^-task^like tbe-prepOTtioo. ofi 
‘ it> annual natiooak estimatai^^ 
‘on Ae' Soviet miiita^ threat-^T 

5nzis.$r&onnaUy' surfed tO" tho-^ 
4Secretw of Daciice evciT^j 
* ‘December, as b^ground for:] 
^ &3 • bcginning-ol-year pob'ey* i 
-Statement Butrtfae CIAV/{ 
'last national estun^e on the.'l 
: Sorief^threati doe in i 

:ber/>^9T7, was^not completed \ 
t unlibsMarcfa^ 4l9T'S--far toO‘ 

; ^late^toh^be* 

4‘^Tbere We nndtiple pressures 
oil the CIAi»to tailorrintel- 
-Ugeucff- assessments to " the . 
r'^prevailing White House policy 
f Vr;' 

These'^ leS "to^'the * controversial 
.^Jdeparture'-^^last August ' of' 
"t^rDavid Sullivan, a senior C 1 A 
, analysti ;b>'^bosejEJ conclusions 
; , about Soviet strategic nuclear:. 
> capabilities and intentions rer 
V.portedly:^ contradicted.-?^ the 


1 


Carter Admioistratka’s ■ arms 
^ 'control : pobdes. 

5--AVtth.; embittered ’ex-intciti-' 
gence '"officers be ing pushed 
T;.*put into the streeti^^ftcre ir 
.• ', na prospect that theTflood of 
ir/Agee-style:'- disd(«ttrw .. 

The FBI has* rtOYf p^uceddts 
^^own ideolo^cat- defector”: 

.a, sejiior agent who reUiraed 
^4frcmr the Loa Angeier field 
in .1977, after 25 years' 
^service,., and, now /plans _to. 
l-r pubUsh tiie names* of former 
V' cobeaguev allegedly inyoi^ 


Jonestowa- j| 

TTrt .'story "is bizarrer -^P^^^®’* 
r has liiiks with the Sdentol> 

' V gistSv- and /some- of • the . raw 
/i material. for his'-book..— in- 
: ' ciu^g top secret F B I dooi- 
i 'ments on agent , infiltration 
r techmques — was discovered 
r-' at the scene of the Jonestown 
t massacre. • . 

Against "this backdrop, ft would 
V . be less than - astemisbhig if 
the CIA slipped up on Iran, 
t *even* though that wa» * the 
;7' scene of one* erf -its xnaj(K 
triomobs fa 1955,*/ when- it 
i!r hck>ed: to restore the Shah 
h: to his embattled throoe^^,;,^ 

V 


*■* Mondale pressure */ rj 

While officials are deeply divi-i 
ded over the contents of this 1 
.‘intcUigence charter; Congrw-^ 

• sionat sources believe that; 
under . pressure from Mr- 
^(ondale,. the Administratipo.l 
will consent to* most of tbe^ 
"key proposals ia 52525^ 

If 'so. the consequences wemld 
be ^ 'far-reaching. --Under 
.,$2525*. . the. Congressiooal- 
>^oversigh t co mm itt ees wop 1 d . 

. -assuTue authorrpr ovequal to 

-^the^-Presideut in supervisiugr 
K^.thc ' intelligence serrfees. .. 
v.ci A v^woold ’ even * be 

- obbg^ to^repoft all contacts 
s ** with . fSreiga. " scrvicesv to. 

- Congress^ not/ exactly-' aea : 

• inducement to/ Western: coH 

- operat i emet: ia.. % this • j'lnosa ji 
r sensitive area^ . 

The oversight committees would/ 
V have to be* told in; advance-j 
j/'of any important operation . 
^ that was- being contemplated;.* 
J^guarantcet^ kakageci^y^ 

oirt eyei 

I^ad^ up toV ax. programme' 
putting out. the \ eyes of. 
•^America’s intelligeiicev cona- 
^;^unity, - fSCft'-vr ! 
Whether . Congre^.;v ijS*V 
if, present mood, will consent ,to * 


^ Carter ikingjAOTt -; 5 och a law is mcertahj* - v>^.{ 
tithe C I As house la order? ^ 

** ~ Wnac IS certain ts. that, or Mr i 


Desoite ife r Carter's:: expressed | 
.J^- foncenf ii - aboat^i* int^geoce:] 
Tvl faihires^vbis-^Adnaiu^tratioaJ 
scems'.tir be;^ wedded* to.l 
Ira proposal that: would have?! 

the effect of - weakeniz^ * ti>«* 

S ’ Cl A :stiLl further. 
■jyice-President Mon dale, in par--] 
•|v ticnlar. ia said to be> an cotbu* j 
\l siast ’ for new legisUtioa to-i 
imoose cripplh^.new restrio- 
’^fiotx%t\on f tbei: mteBigeiwa 
f ’services'' and subject their i 
1/ everr move to . CoDgressioaal -j 
.scrutiny. 

.Early last- vear. the*' staff 
^ Senate Intelligence r Consfnit-’ 
r tee ( with advice from . out- 
siders like Mortow Halperin) 
^Coroduced a- 765-page- Bill 
r ' (mown as S2S2S, and Intended 
^ras the basis of a comprehen- 
/ .STVc.Uw to regulate the Intel* ] 
ligcnce community. ^.,..1 
An ' Admin istratioo 'teans- is-j 
. working towards an agreed ; 
f/text for prescTJtatioTt to Con* ! 
to^ess during. its current ;ses«K ! 

i *7 Sion» Sr\ \ 


Carter wants a CIA thar. 
. ; works, he should be ’ trying j 
c/to^Je^late in precisely 
opposite direction, in order i 
•/ to^raosare the -secrecy that * 
- Diust^i*, protect ? iatelbgence : 
. work?->aiid the fleribility ' 
> required to' meet * v the. i 
*?chaU<ng« of the KGB and ! 
;«otheri:hosti3a services, 
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Security Agency Plays 
Major Role in Policies 
On Communications 


By DAVID BURNHAM 

Sp*OAl » Tbe New Yorit Tlnm 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 31 For the last 
quarter-centuiy, . one of the Govern- 
ment’s most secret agencies has played 
an important, largely undisclosed role in 
shaping the nation's privately-owned 
communications network of microwave 
towers, underground cables, satellites 
and computers. - . - ■- 

Because of the intense secrecy that sur- 
rounds the National Security Agency and 
its surveillance activities, the agency's 
full influence on the development and 
operation of :Umted States communica^' 
tions cannot be precisely measure<L-_.^.. _ 
The mission pi. the agency is to protect 
the security of United States communica- 
tions and collect intelligence* 

Powerful Role In PoUcy^^£^^^ 

According, to- knowledgeable authori-’ 
ties and several unclassified reports and 
documents obtained by The New* York 
Times, the agency, in pursuit of its* mis- 
sion of improving security, has had a 
powerful role in setting policies affecting 
communications linlcs between individu- 
als, businesses and governmental agen- 
cies in a variety of ways, including the 
following:;. ^ 

^ A few months ago a classified briefing 
by agency officials helped persuade the 
Federal Communications Commission to 
reverse itself and permit construction of 
a S200 million trans-Atlantic cable. •' . J 
9Two years ago the agency was the 
principal advocate of the Carter Adminis-' 
tration'5 decision to encourag e Amene sm 
businesses to spend millions of dollars to^ 
make it harder for anyone to intercept 
their commuiucations.:^. 7 ;: ‘ 

^For roany^ycars the agency has been 
a major source of research funds for the 
computer and telecommunications’indus- 
tries. As a result. it has helped shape a: 
series of technological advances\thar 
have had vast impact on American 
ety- 

"The N.S.A.'fsan entirely different ani- 
mal than the Central Intelligence Agency 
and the Federal Bureau ot Investiga^ 
tion/* said a former White House official 
who requested that he not be identified by 
name. "The C:ij\.''and the F.BJ./after 
all, are mostly super-detective agencies. 
The N.S.A., because of its special assign- 
ments, has a voice in setting communica-' 
tion policiw that couch every American.”^; 


Pentagon officials familiar with ihe| 
-N.S.A. readily acknowledge its broad in- 
fluence. But they contend that this influ- 
ence has largely been a result of the agen- 1 
cy's vigorous pursuit of its mission, laid * 
out in a series of secret instructions from 
the National Security Council when the ■ 
N.S.A.C was established by President i 
Truman in October 1952.. | 

The agency’s mission has two major j 
elements, the first being the gathering of j 
all possible intelligence about, military : 
forces, political developments and eco- ! 
nomic conditions in nations around the ! 
world by such means as long-distance I Is- 1 
tening devices and satellites; The | 
N.S.A.'s- sources of intelligence are ex-; 
tremely broad: radar signals given off by j 
Soviet test missiles, routine radio traffic 
ati important airports, telexed orders 
from foreign buyers of such American 
goods as computers, bulldozers and oil- 
drilling equipmenc..'-The data the N.S. A. 
collects are then sorted by computer and 
passed on to the C.I.A. andotherusers. 

The agency's other job is to protect 
sensitive domestic communications from 
intrusion by foreign powers. The Govern- 
ment 'Sv definition of information that 
needs protection has gradually- exanded 
from specific defense secrets to include a 
broad range of economic data — such as 
crop yields, machine tool orders and oil 
prxxluction — that the Russians are be- 
lieved to have begun using for strategic 
assessments of the ^^eric^ economy. 

Changes In Supervisory Control 

/''"Until last year* the agency carried out 
these functions under only indirect super- 
vision by the Secretaiy pf Defense. In 
January 1973, however. President Carter 
signed an executive order transferring 
some authority over N.S.A. operations to 
Stansficld Turner, the Director of Central 
Intelligence.- 

"*The-Carter order was intended to cen- 
tralize authority over intelligence gather- 
ing and-^ provide Americans greater 
protection against Government snooping; 
One White House official said in a recent 
interview, however, that the move made 
the agency less tightly supervised than it 
had b«ir because authority over it is now 
divided between two overseers. :* 
y^Neither^ the. agency’s ^.budget nor the 
munberif itstemployees' is made public, 
and^^its. fundsi yjtethose;of other intelli- 
gerice setyic^^are. concealed . wi thin-the 
budget of other agencies;: However; an 
authoritative; P&tagoa-source said that 
ihc^ agency:.controlled the, largest single 
p)art of the nation's $$ billion annual in tel-, 
ligence budget and had ar least 20,000 em- 
ployees*.Jts headquarters are in a closely 
guarded nine-story * building in • Fort 
Meade, McL, '23 miles northeast of the* 
capital.^ , r. ' 

•'One of the few public challenges to ac- 
tions of the. N.S.A. involved an agency of- 
ficial's attempt to restrict the sale abroad 
of. privately financed code research con- 


ducted at universities and in industry. 
People involved in the research, which 
devises ways of protecting against intru- 
sion into information during its transmis- 
sion, have charged that the restrictions ' 
not only threaten First Amendment 1 
rights and academic freedom but also i 
hamper the ability of pnvate concerns to 
develop and sell a product. There is a j 
growing private demand for code re- 
search as businesses, for example, seek 
to protect trade data. » . 

The White House, prompted by this 
criticism, laist spring asked the Justice 
j Department to examine whether such 
limits violated the First Amendment. The 
department concluded, in a confidential 
18-page memorandum prepared last 
May. that the restrictions were "uncon- 
stitutional insofar as they establish prior 
restraint on disclosure of cryptographic 
ideas and information" developed pri- 
vately. - 

In a rare public statement, the head of 
the N.S.A., Vice Adm. Bobby Inman, said 
r recently that critics' allegations concern- 
ing the restrictions "paint a false picture 
of N.S.A* as exerting some kind of aJI- 
powerful, secret influence from behind 
closed doors. The truth is that the legal 
resources of the Federal Government to 
' control potentially harmful nongovern- 
mental cryptologic activity are sparse.". 

Restrlctiom Sought - 0, 

- Admiral Inman then called for consid- 
eration of a new system of restrictions 
that would give his agen<^ authority to 
prohibit domestic or foreign dissemina- 
tion of nearly all such research, on the 
ground that it could be used by foreign 
powers against the United States. 
i Virtually the only public e.xamLnatioa 
of the agency in its 26-year history was 
made about two years ago in a report by 
the Senate Select Committee on IntelU- 
gervee after its investigation of the opera- 
' tions of all major branches of the intelli- 
gence community. . ., • 

The committee concluded that, be- 
cause of the agency's ability to monitor 
almost any^ electronic^ communication 


•COUTIiiUKD 
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that travels through the air, ‘"the N.S.A/s 
potential to violate the privacy of Ameri- 
can citizens is unmatched by any other 
intelligence agency.” 

The committee report further said that 
the agency’s pursuit of international 
comm uni catio^is resulted in “the inciden- 
tal interception and dissemination of 
communications which the American 
sender or receiver expected to be kept 
pnvate.” 

. Concern over the what the committee 
found led former Attorney General Ed- 
ward H. Levi to establish a secret set of 
guidelines that reportedly sharply limit 
the information about individuals that 
the N.S.A. can disseminate to other intel- 
ligence agencies but do not restrict the 
acquisition of information itself* . 

T^e Senate committee has never pub- 
licly raised the question of the N.S.A.’s in- 
fluence on Unite?d States communications 
policies. Authorities in the Pentagon, the 
White House, Congress and the communi- 
cations industry, however, said in recent 
interviews that the N.S.A.’s assi^menc 
to protect American communication 
■ links had inevitably given it a secret role 
in setting such policies. r: . 1 

Less than th ree m onths ago, for exam-: 
pie; the Federal Communications Com- 
: mission voted to support construction,, by 
a consortium of the American Telephone , 
and Telegraph Company and foreign con-' 

; cems, of a seventh trans-Atlantic :.tele-i ‘ 
; communication , cable, reversing , an^ 

I earlier decision that the new link was uiw 
necessary,*; - tr. r ; — i 

* National Defense Cited * 

According to officials in both industry 
and government,, the commission ap- 
proved construction of the new cable, 
starting in 1983, after the N.S.A.,^ in a 
classified briefing, said the link was. es- 
sential for national defense. • 

One Government official with knowl- 
edge of the case noted that 40 percent of 
the installation and maintenance costs of 
the cable would be added to the telephone 
bills of all Americans. The cable would j 
carry ordinary telephone calls by individ- | 
uals, as well as business and government 
communications- - • « ; 

The N.S.A. has also played a key role in 
the deveropruTOt of the jnodem comput- 
er. According' to an NlS. A. history of it- 
self, a copy of which has been obtained by 
The Times, the secret research funds the 
agency provided to such companies and 


institutions as the Radio Corporation of 
America, the International Business Ma- 
.chines Corporation and ^ the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology ‘‘hastened 
the start of the computer age” and fed a 
.stream of research and designadvances. 

The history does not mention specific 
sums, but authorities in the field agree 
i thae: the agency's contributions to the 
‘ computer industry have been substantial. 

I Another important long-term policy 
^ matter in which the N.S.A. was directly 
L involved was the Carter Administration’s 
^decision to route all Government tele- 
' phone calls in the Washington, New York 
and San Francisco areas through under- 
ground cables of the Beil Telephone Sys- 
tem, which are considered more secure- 
from eavesdropping than microwave 
transmissions. - 

As a r^lt of two other, related dea-" 
sions by the Carter Administration, the" 
N.S.A. assisted several specialized com- 
munications ‘companies in improving- 
their security'and was responsible for in- 
creasing the number of extremely e.xpeiv 
sive. “scrambler” telephones used by 
companies doing defense work. ; 

AH three decisions were based bn judg- 
ments of the Ford Administration, ac- 


ceded to by President Carter, that the 
Soviet Union and possibly other countries j 
had undertaken a large-scale effort to) 
gain economic intelligence and that these ! 
efforts should be blocked. i 

Issues Not Discussed Publicly j 

The question of whether such intelli- ! 
gence was actually being sought was not ^ 
discussed publicly. Neither were the > 
costs of possible technical countermeas- 
ures nor the impact on society of. in- 
creased security measures. 

: While no Congressional committee has 
I publicly commented on the questions 
raised by the N.S.A. 's broad influence on i 
policy, legislation proposed last year by ! 
the Senate intelligence committee and 
still pending would establish a charter for 
: each of the intelligence agencies that 
would deal with the questions. > ‘ ' 

The charter legislation would require 
that the President’s advisers on com- 
munications security include, in addition 
toofficialsin the intelligence community; 
the Secretaries of Treasury, Commerce 

^ and Energy and the Attorney GeneraH.s . . 

The AcLninistration is now preparing 
;its version of the legislation and hopes to 
[Submit it within a few months. - / 
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ARTICLE APPEARED - ■ DEFENSE SPACE DAILY 

ON FAGS 15 January 1979 


NSA SAYS CRYPTOLOGY SCIENCE MUST BE LIMITED 

Tne director of the National Security Agency said last week that private work in the 
United States on telecommunicatioos cryptology' the science of devising an r-a Qc 
secret codes — must be ILmited in order to maintain the nation’s capaiauy of monitoring 

the commyaicatioas of adversary nations, 

NSA Director Vice Adm. B. R. Inman, in the first public talk by an NSA chiet 
t’ne agency was established in 1952, told the Armed Forces Commumcations h tlectro - 
Association that "a new and unprecedented non-government interest _ in te ecommuni 
cryptology could result in the w'orld-wide dissemination of cry'ptological information, 

particularly through academic exchanges. ^ _ .. u v Hir 

"The Governm.ent can prevent the export of cryptological equipment, e sai , ^ 
there is no restriction on the publication of details or techniques. He sai 
should be strengthened because "the national security mission entrusted to NSA 

™ time. Inmae said that NSA is wUUng to talk vilth industry to wo^ 

guidelines to protect its secrets while ensuring that U.S. data banks could no Pl 

for other purposes or tapped by foreign governments. 
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A3TICL3 CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 

ON PAGE 2 — 2 February 1979 



Soviets rip CIA report 
of defense spending 

Moscow 

lass news agency Thursday re- 
jected as “crude falsification” an 
estimate by the US Central In- 
telligence Agency (CIA) that So- ' 

' Viet defense spending was run- ; 

. ning 45 percent ahead of that of' 
the US. A Tass commentary said 
CIA, estimates given to the US 
Congress disregarded official Sp- 
v-viet statistics which list the de- \ 
tense budget for 1979 at $26 bil-^ 
lion,. ^ V. — 
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THi!: WASHlNGTOiN POST 

Article appeared 2 February 1979 

on page A-24 

Aronnd 
The World 


Soviets Attack CIA Report I 

MOSCOW — The official, news! 
agency Tass said a CIA report placing 1 
Soviet defease spending far above i‘ 
U.S. levels is filled with “crude falsifi- j 
cations" to mislead congressmen intn: 
approving a record Pentagon budget ’ 

' The House Aimed Ser/ices Commit- i 
tee released the CIA estimate last i 
week showing 1978 Soviet defense i 
spending at the equivalent of $146 bil- [ 
lion, compared to $102 billion by the f 
United States. The official Soviet fig- 1 
lire for defense spending this year, as I 
last, is $26.4 billion — a figure that | 
U.Sv analysts say is only partiaL - ^ ) 
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China Seen 
Facing: Bar j 
To Growth ; 

By RICHARD HALLORAN^'< - : 

SpecuirioThtNcvYortTiiiMS ^ • 

WASHINGtON. Jan. 28 - The;c^^ 
tral Intelligence Agency saysitthar^ 
"‘economic realities** in China pose* 
“formidable obstacles*' to the coiixK< 
try’s plans tq modernize its economy *, 
and that Peking's ambitious goals. cair J 
be reached “only under the most auspi* 
cious conditions/' ^ 

A C-I.A. report dated December 19^ i 
cited basic economic difficulties that;; 
“would impos^ strict limits on the pace 
of modernization,** including: * 

?A population of nearly a billion peo-' 
pie, with a cui^nt per capiu income of 
only $343. The C.I.A. report says that;* 
the population is likely to approach 1:5^ 
billion by the end of the century, bur; 
that the per capita gross national! 
product would be less than $ 1 , 000 - 
CAgricultute “technologically s6-f 
backward that it employs 70 percent of 
the labor force.*' 


document says that Oiinese leaders 
recognize “the need for a comprehen- 
sive wage reform** in which wages are 
raised and bonuses for extra produl> 
tion allowed. 

In the vital sector of agriculture, 
. Peking has set a target of increasing 
^in prtxluction by 4.3 percent annu- 
ally through 1985, compared with a 3.6 

- percent average in - eaxher years. 
“Realistically,'' the C.I.A- says, “out- 
put is likely to fall somewhat short of 

' tfi^ goals.'*' 

. In oil productioii. on which the Chi- 
nese appear to be counting both for do- 
mestic use and for export to earn for- 
eign exchange, theoudook is a bit more 
optimi stic but at the price of large in- 
vestments and advanced technology. 
For the Chinese people, the C.I.A. 

- fo resees “substantially improved liv- 
ing standards and real incomes.*' But 
even that progress, the agency says, 
“axiid hardly create, in a single gener- 
ation, anything resembling an 

, . society.** 

the ^^tu^ accOTding to thet-;^ TIm production of oocisumer goods in 
C.I.A., a.; crisis tn education and r? Chinahas gr o w nTtpgppyy ^ f 


a few days ago. just before today's 
scheduled arrival of Teng Hsiao-ping, 
the seruor Deputy Prime Minister, in 
the United States. An agency spokes- 
^ man said the reporr:“had no political 
overtones*' and was in a routine cycle 
of publications. ■ “ * 

Even so, the report is the first com- 
prdiensive official assessment of the * 
Chinese economy- to be^made public^' 
since the President announced on Dec. 

15 that the United States would estab-’ 
Ush diplomatic relations- with China. It 
farther discloses the basic information 
on which United States officials will be 
making, policy decisions in coming 
months., 7 

It also seems to piit^a damper on 
prospects for increased American ex- 
ports to China, an objective of the Car- 
eer Administratioo's new China policy, 
as it says that there are technical and 
financial constraints on any drive toex^ 
pand Chinese imports of technology. ' 
^Crisis in Education and Sdeoce* 


to the fulfillment of China's goals. '* 

, The analysis by the C.I.A. asserts 
that Peking's success in achieving eco 
nomic goals would depend heavily “on 
its ability to improve work incentives 
and boost labor productivity.*' But the 


new plan calls for a 12 percent increase 
each year. That rise is so great, the 
agency concludes, “that one has to be 
skeptical of Peking's ability to achieve 
its goal without massive additions to 
capacity.'' 


^Industry ‘Rising techniques that are ! 
10 to 30 years out of date and with- 
operations presenUy most inefficient.*" 
The steel, el^tricity, coal and trans- ' 
port Industrie were cited as particu-^ 
larly weak links. 


Improvementi Said to be Possible 

The report Isays, however, that the 
-dUficuUies^ not “deny the possibil- 
ities for substantial improvement in 
economic performance.*' It points to 
Chinese ability and cultural strengths 
and the determination of leaders to 
modernize as ameliorating “the limits 
set by basic economic dmditions." 

The December, report, entitled: 
“China: In Pursuit of Economic Mod-, 
eroizaiion/’ reached newspapers only 
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Article appeared 29 January 1979 

on page A-8 


I But Many Problems Remain 

I China Able to Carry Out i 
I Modernization, C!A Says 


UmtadtaMlatHiuKioiMl < 

• ; Cbioa “seems able” to resolve its 
Ibnnidable difficulties and cany out 
its dramatic modernization program 
in ways that permit gains in consump* 
' don and allow investment and indus> 
trial growth, a new CIA report says. 

* Issued shortly before Chinese 
Deputy Premier Teng Hsiao>ping's 
urival in- the United States yesterday, 
the unclassified analysis by the CIA’s 
' National Foreign Assessment Center 
' said, however, the problems facing 
; Teng and the post-Mao leadership are 

I immango- 

I ' It indicated Peking will be “faced 
; with -labor problems and lagging 
{ production throughout its 10-year 
< plan’* which ends in 198S and pre^ 
{ dieted investment in heavy industry 
; will be the firstarea to be pared back. 

• But because of the flexibility and 
! determination shown by the new 


leadership, the report concludes, “the. 
10-year plan is likely to be a successful 
first step toward the modernization of 
China’s economy." 

Here are the m^jor problems listed in 
thereport; 

•Worker unrest “Peking not only has 
to face up to the problems of lost pur- 
chasing power and wage reform, but 
it must also convince the worker that 
this government is fair and can be 
trust^ It must come up with a pack- 
age of wage increases and bonuses 
and . . ..ensure the availability of 
goods at prices that leave the worker 
with real gains." 

•Management It is unlikely the po- 
litical and technical leadership will 
be 'able to solve managment problems 
quickly and efficiently and without 
making serious mistakes that will 
hamper programs.. 

•Shortage of resources. As agricul- 
ture becomes increasingly mech- 
anized, it will be necessary to increase 
petroleum consumption to meet new 
goals. Demand is outstripping the oil 
output meaning shortages will occur 
that could cripple parts of the 
economy. 

•Mechanical. These problems include 
“poor machine quality, lack of stand- 
ardization and a limited range of 
equipment" in such areas as farm ma- 
chinery. ' . : 

•Financing. “A major financial con- 
straint is China’s limited capacity to 
earn foreign exchange.’* China may 
have to accept foreign loans and 
credits, and even cooperative ven- 
tures in such areas as oil exploration. 
Until now, the chinasa have refused 
on ideological grounds, but the studyj 
predicts that exceptions will be madel 
when the leadership finds them; 
necessary, 
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Success of Tenges Visit to U.S. Tied 
To How 3 Crucial Audiences Reac^ 


; r By BERNARD GWERTTWAN 7 " 

Special ioT7i*N«w York Timas < 

WASHINGTON, Jaiia 28 — Administra- issues are seen by Administration offi-l 
tion officials say that the success of the cials as potentially troublesome for Mr. 
visit of Deputy Prime Minister Teng* Teng. If he goes further to meeting Con- 
Hsiao-ping to the United States may de- gressional demands for more specific 


pend on how its results are judged by at 
least three crucial audiences. 

In interviews in advance of the Chinese 
leader's arrival this afternoon, officials 
said that this may turn out to be one of the 
most decisive weelcs for the Carter Ad- 
ministration's foreign policy. They said 
Mr. Teng's visit could be as much a test 
of President Carter’s adroitness as-was 
the Middle East summit . meetmg. at 
Camp David, which hft seemedijto pass 
wi^ high marlcs. . 


pledges on Taiwan, he runs the risk of 
being further criticized in China. 

Chinese who may question the value of 
such a close relationship to the United 
Sutes will also be asking just what they 
can expectrtq receive from it, a question 
that will also be asked by Americans in 
reverse. 

Crucial to Mr. Teng's policies are com- 
mitments by the United- States to take a 
leading role in helping the Chinese mod- 
ernize their economy and to ease their 


The first audience is the AmericMipulv concerns about the Soviet Union. Statis - 
- tics released by the Central InteUiaenc e 

Agency last w^k showed that Moscow 


lie, in particular the Congr^, So far, the 
Administration’s decision ' to establish 
diplomatic relations with* Peking and 
sever them, with Taiwan is^believed to 
have produced much less sixjrpotx in this 
country and on Capitol Hill than the Ad- 
ministration had hoped. 


now i\as more anned rorees opposing 
China than it nas on the western front. ' 


What Mr. tarter does to meet Mr. 
Teng's concerns are critical not only to 
how the trip is perceived in China, but 
Key members of Congress, including also by the third audience of concern to 
many Democrats who in principle favor: the- United- States — the Soviet leader- 
normalization with Peking, have said in; ship. . , ^ 
recent days that they were upset by the' 

Administration’s setiecy in the ne^tia.| Evenhanded Treatment Is Aim 
tions leading up to^the announcement! strong urging of Secretary pf 

Dec. 15 of diplomatic relations- • State Cyrus R. Vance, Mr. Carter has 

' gone out of his way in recent days to em 


Backing Sought for Taiwan " 

A number of senators and members of 
the House of differing political outlooks 
have favored a strong Congressional 
statement binding the United States, to 
continue to support Taiwan's security 
even after the mutual defense treaty is 
terminated^t the endof thisyear.*-^— 
Administration ' officials have ex- 
pressed the hope that Mr. -Teng, in his 
public comments during the nine-day 
visit and especially in his meetings with, 
members-of Congi^ on Tuesday, will 
produce more public enthusiasm for the 
new relationship- ; 

They expect that Mr: Teng ^I repeat 
his previous assurances that ' Peking 
much prefers a i»aceful unification with 
Taiwan and that it is willing to-wait a long 
time to accomplislhthis, thereby^ewing 
immediate concerns. - ^ 

The second audience-is the Chin^ 
public, and in particular the political elite 
in the Communist Party who have seen 
their leadership, under Mr. Teng, turn 
dramatically to the West -for economic i 
and political support. 

The suddenness with:-which China and 
the United States normalized relations 
after desultory talks since President Nlx- 


phasize that he intends to keep relations 
with China and the Soviet Union in bal- 
ance and to follow what amounts to an 
evenhanded policy toward the Comma-- 
nist rivals. - - • 

In his State of the Union message last 
week, Mr. Carter stressed the impor- 
tance tjf the ^Senate’s approving the 
projected strategic arms limitation 
treaty with the Soviet Union: He said such 
an accord could open- the way to im- 
proved relations in other fields and he re- 
, peated his hope that Leonid I.. Brezhnev,- 
the Soviet leader.t would come to this 
^countiy ^for the signing, something al- 
ready agreed to in principle by the Krem- 
lin.. ' ' f. . : , ; 

But Mr. Vance and some other officials J 
have expressed concern that if the Rus- ^ 
sians'- perceive the Chinese-American i 
relationship as directed against them . 
they might reacr by adopting: a more ! 
menacing posture and seek less coop^a- i 
tiotr instead of more with -the United*^ 
Slates- * - - ' ' 

A senior official said that it was prob- 
ably useful for the Russians to be worried 
about the- Peking-Washington ties, but 
that it would be tragic if Moscow be^me 
convinced that the United States was will- 
ing to either play a “China card" or let 

against 


on's trip* to China in 1972 had made no 
progress probably surprised the Chinese | China play-aii “American card 
as much as it did Americans. " i the Soviet Union. 

Tfie verbal assuratrtes-tharMrr Teng p “ * ^ ^ 
an<t ethers have giv^eh on the Taiwan j 
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Vice-Premier. Teng ' faces 
iTiodernization problems at 
home (below), where there 
now is a change in internal 
direction to gain popular sup- 
port (Page &). Meanwhile, the 
Asian leader's visit to the US 
continues to dramatize the 
vastiy different global views ' ! 
of both nations (Page 1 0). _ 


' ByJotoDini*' 

Staff coxTespoodent of 
The CbristUn Science Monitor 




• ' WasUagtm j 

The China of Vice-Premier Teng fisiao«piag J 
faces formi(Jable. long-range economic difficui- 

ties. ’ I 

The smiling Mr. Teng, carrently in the ; 
fourth day of his US tonr» ‘has been among the^ I 
Chinese leaders championing a vigorous, 
growth-oriented ^gmatism to overcome Ms 
nation’s monumental problems in agriculture ' 
and industry. 

A report by the US Central Int^gencir'l 
Agency (CIA), however, says the ambitious 1(K, i 
year economic plan mapped China's leaders ! 
looks feasible ''only under the most, auspicious j 
ofconditloos.** \ 

The plan is an integral part of China’s hope - 1 
of transforming itself into a ‘front-rank” eco* > 
nomic pow» by the year 2000. ■ 7 _v^ ' j 

Western industry — including steel mills ; 
from Japan, oil rigs from the- United States, ; 
and Donfermus metal facilities from Europe 
is expected to play a major role in the modern-^ 
ization of China. ^ • =-■ 0 - • 

Even if China falls short of its specific goals,, 
the CIA says, the new political climate there 
should help the Chinese come ‘TeasonaWy 
close” to their targets. *- 


will be most vital, in ^ economies] 
^ terms, in six broad areas: . ’ 

'• Technical skills. “Perhaps the major o^ j 
Stacie to the fulAUment of China’s goals, '1 says - 1 
the CIA study, is the ongoing “crisis” in educa- . j 
tion and science. j 

- ' The , Cultural Revolution, which elevated { 
^ideolo^ over expertise, set China back. Now ! 
.'China is resuming post-graduate education (ini- 
ihi enrollment, only-9,00e students), and will ! 
urgently send thousands of students abroad for*^ 
graduate and undergraduate training. 

• ManagemenC Control of industrial plants 


1 


is being shifted from “revolutionary ‘ com- , 
mittees” to individual managers, who will be : 
under the direction of local party committees. i 
The change was mandated by declining qual- | 
ity of goods and failing productivity. Chinese I 
visitors have also shown, surprisiog interest in^j 
management techniques in other .countries, in- . J 
eluding such capitalist capitals as Japan and I 
Western Europe. - - 

• Basic industry. China^s' 13-year, plan; calls I 

for building or expanding 120 large-scale proj- ^ 
ects. These are believed to include 10 iron and 
steel complexes, nine nonferrous metal oper- 
ations, eight new or modernized coal mines, 10 
oil and gas fields, 30 power stations, §'new 
trunk railways, and 5 harbors. / . ■ - rr i 

Achieving these goals will- require major 
Western involvement, including purchase* of en- 
tire factories from Japan and elsewhere. ; ^ 

• Agriculture. Seventy percent of; China’s 

workers labor on the farm. Yet loss of farm 
workers to industry has begun to crimp the 
output of food. , - " 

To move agricultural production ahead by 4 
to 5 percent annually (a goal the CIA says is 
within rrach), China will emphasize more ma- 
chinery, more fertilizer, and land reclamation. - 

• Transport Railroads will get great empha- 
sis, with more use of dies^ and electric lo- 

^^comotives„ new heavy-duty rails;, computer- 
> controls, and mechanization of carga handling. 

• Whge- reform. Worker unrest has stalled 
economic. progress, especially after real wages 

- were slashed as much as 10 percent in the Iate> 
1960$. T - « ^ - .J:.-! - 

China’s leaders have a big problem on their 
.hands here, the CIA says. Concessions are ab- 
solutely necessary. " - 

Even if China’s current lO-year- plan (1976- , 
85) proves* a success, and the goals* for the 
year 2000 are met, that. nation will remain well' 
behind the West. 
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A True Spy Mystery 

John A. Paisley, a former Central 
Intelligence Agency analyst of Soviet i 
military strength, supposedly put a 
bullet in his head last fail while sailing 
in Chesapeake Bay. But the sensitive 
nature of his job, plus the fact that he 
continued to advise the C.LA. alter his 
reiirement in 1974, produced doubts 
about whether he really committed 
suicide. Last week, the Senate Intelli- 
gence Committee asked the Justice 
, Deportment to try to resolve *‘trou- 
bling questions’" left unanswered by 
/ its own iuvesTigation- While the com^ 
mitt'c would not be specific, one 
'source said it was convinced that ibfc 
ijody waj^ Mr. Paisley’s. “We don’t 
think that he's going to show up in Roe 
Squar^,^’.’ he said. . . 
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■ By JOE TRENTO 
, : andfllCHAROSANDZ^ 

■ •^-r. S* 

V ^ . “Troubling questions^^Abbot the] 
Tate of former CIA officiai'Jbbn A. 
Paisley yesterday5>;^>Ied;#tli« tU:S. 
Senate intelligeacercomimttee to 
ask the JustLce^De^axtmeaL to 
investigate the case-^ '? ?r 
; Sen. Birch Bayfai;iD^IncL, ‘com-l 
mittee'Chairma]i,»made the're* 
quest to AttyrGfeh, 'Griffin Bell- be- 
ca use of “the-EEFs primary-juris- 
diction over Icbunter-intelligence 
• > matters withinthe United States.” 

“Based upon all available infor- 
mation. a -mumber oP-^ubliniK 
questions remain,..*.Bayhsai(L».. 
i Paisley's mysterious di^ppear^ 
.ance has raisedtseriousrnational 
security questions..iindnding the- 
. possibility thathe was'UKGB dou> 
ble agent who leftrther CIA' wii 
valuable secrets, or. that he wis 
murdered because h'» had discov- 
ered who had .penetrated the C 
as a “mole” or double agent ■ 

: ■ Paisley’s total acqe^ to the CIA 
computer, system:, and the most 
important agencg secrets also has 
raised questionsiraboiit': the suc- 
cessful enforcement of , the upcom- 
ing SALT^agreemeh^with the 
Soviet Unioa.:;^»ifflSigi|til7-r 
i' “I have ihstructeoOTr* staff to 
see that all of our isforination is 
-made immediateiyi^aTailable to 
your peopIe,'3azi&^iW>te.in a let- 
ter to BeiL Bayiireai^^e letter to 
-TBell last nightovecthefelepbone. 

^ Because of the relationship be- 1 
tween Congress andS^tbe executive^ 
branch. Bayh^can'^i^ request? 
that Bell conduefah mmstigation. ' 
It is not known- wbetStf B^ wllll 
"agree to Bayh's' requ'esE". . 

' Justice Department:l^kesman 
John Russell said this morning he 
did not expect any decision ^m 
BeU today. ' ;■ 

. The CIA.' meanwhile.: refused 
commeat on this new devdopment 


in the Paisley case. SpokesmanJ 
Dale Peterson said the CIA was : 
not aware of the committee re-, 
quest until questioned by a report- 
er this morning. 

In his letter to Bell, Bayh also 
laid out the scope of the commitr- 
tec’s Paisley investigation "Our ‘ 
efforts have included briefingsl 
from the Coast Guard, the Mary- j 
land State Police, the CIA and the ; 
FBI, as well as interviews of 
several of Mr. Paisley’s friends 
and associates and members of 
his family. • . > 

"I would appreciate youi keep- 
ing me appraised with respect to 
your inquiry, so that we will not be 
duplicating any investigative 
steps you might wish to take and 

so that we may detenhine what 
additional steps the committee 
should take,” Bayh told Bell in his 
letter. •• ; \ 

i i Sources close to the Senate Se- 
lect Committee on Intelligence 
said the decision came under ex- 
treme pressure from members of 
Congress and the press who have 
raised questions about Paisley, a 
Cjpnmr PTA nffirial wWn 

djMrfil^red Sept 24. \ 

'TMuch of the pressime has been 
generated by articles in the News- 
Journal papers that reported Pais- 
ley’s role in the nation’s intelli- 
gence network and later revealed 
discrepancies in the methods used 
to identify a body believed to be 
Ih at oFPmsle y.^^ mobH^ 

the Justice Department investiga- 
tion to make sure the committee 
"doesn’t leave the fox in jhe hen 
; house totally unguarded,” as put 
by a source privy to the committee 
•discussions., .i- : 

Such a cooperative • arrange^ 
-ment is considered unique since 
the FBI is part of the executive 
branch and the General Account- 
ing Offieg 
fojjfeellongressiona 
fanch. , : _ 

The cortimittee’s probe came at 
the urging of Sen. William V. Roth 
Jr., R-Del., who cited, the News- 
Journal articles. 

^oth said today the 
.ai F. w aa dcjliuctr -to be swept 
under the rug” had it not been for 
the “conviction, sound investiga- 
tive reporting and tenacity” of the 
News-Journal papers and its re- 


porters. He added that he wUl j 
monitor the progress oL the Jus- 1 
tice Department and congression*.| 
al probe. ' . . ' ^’ -1 

The committee. investigaUon 
began in October, a few days after ; 
a body was found floating in 
Chesapeake Bay near the site , 
where Paisley was last seen sail- j 
Ing his sloop Brillig. The man had ■ 
been killed by. a single, close* i] 
range gun shot to the head. 

• The body was identified as Pais- 
iey’s, and Maryland State Police . 
ruled he probably committed sui- < 
cide.-; ■- i 

. The. committee uivestigabon. 
was aimed at looking into whether 
there was a connection between 
Paisley’s death and a series of se- ; 
curity breaches related to the K-11 
spy satellite system. Paisley was 

^one of the men who was involved 


UUC UA UlC IIJCIA WUU V 

inlhe d fivelopnieflt oi that systemT ' 
TlU! knyslUflfe <k me nation's strata ; 


v~.glc sui'veiUdiiie bysleip. 

.• Tlie Paisley ainiP 'began with 
the CIA refusing to identify Pais- 
; ley as anything more than a low- 
level analyst. Actually, Paisley, 
55, retired in 1974 from the CIA as 
deputy director of the office of 
strategic research — one of the 
>TSA’s top 100 posts, '5 
\ln a short time after he retired, 

PAisley was back working for the 
ClK, this time as a contract em- 
.jyee. When he disappeared, 
_'aisley was preparing a highly 
sensitive report about the strate- 
gic capabiyty of the Soviet Union. 
At the time he vanished. Paisley 
vis working for the Washington 
iffice of the mternational account- 
g firm of Coopers A Lybrand. He 
. as about to finish a six-month 
col|tract when he disappeared in 
apeake Bay, >, 



STAT 
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Attorney General Griffin B. 
Bell yesterday ordered the FBI to 
review the information obtained 
-during the Senate Intelligence 
Committee’s investigation into 
the fate of missing CIA official 
; John A. Paisley. ; ' 

Bell’s order to the FBI came in 
response to a request from the 
Senate Select Committee on Intel- 
ligence which has become bogged 
down in Its four-month-old investi- 
gation of Paisley’s Sept. 24 disap- 
pearance. 

“It just doesn’t all hang togeth- ! 
cr as neatly as it should,’’ said: 
Sen. Joseph R. Biden Jr., a mem-i 
her of the committee and one of 
the members to push for the Jus- j 
tice department probe. v ! 

• “There may be logical explan^ ' 
tions for some of the things 1 view 
to be troubling dilemmas,’’ Biden- 
said. “But there’s no way we can. 
determine that unless we carry 
our investigation on much more 
thoroughly than we’ve been able 
to do.’’ • : 

“The most logical and, I think, 
fruitful way is to have the Justice 
Department pursue the investiga- 
tion for us,’ Biden, a Delaware 
Democrat added. - ■ iv. ^ 

Also yesterday. Deputy Attor- 
ney General Benjamin Civilettl i 
acknowledged for the first lime \ 
that this will not be the FBI’s first ' 
entry into the Paisley affair. Civi- ! 
Icttl told reporters that the FBI . 
has been “monitoring” the Pais- j 

ley , case since Paisley disappear-'.! 
ed.i' ■ . ■ ' ' •> <>• .i/il 

; IFBI spokesman Tom Marring- ! 
ton said yesterday.'that the FBI'! 

I has been '"monitoring the Mary- i 
iland State Police probe and had:; 

] also been searching for. new leads 
fpn Paisley.” ■ i 

7- ‘‘We have been looking to see if 
i a fkleral crime has been commit- j 
, ted. and we are still looking,”, he ■' 
'.said. • '.....j 

, The FBI had repeatedly denied - 
News Journal Newspaper ao- > 
counts bf its involvement in the i 
;Case. . .■ ., ir- 
'.' As a result of Bell’s order, In ■ 
some cases the FBI will be in the. ' 
position of analyzing it’s own 
w.ork.‘ 

The FBI played a key role in the j 
identification of the body purport-' , 


.,ved to be Paisley’s; The methods^ 
■- used for the identification ~ and, j 
. therefore, the . results, have; 
come undbr suspicion by; mem-i: 
bers of the committee and Pais-i! 
> ley’s wife, who isn’t convinced the i 
body was that of her husband. ^ | 
' Biden agreed thht in the case of ^ 
the identification the FBI would, j 
in effect, be. investigating itself, it 
But, he said, that “will produce at j 
last for the first time a detailed 
statement, an explanation, as toi 
. what did transpire.”. ;. .f ui | 
•' The CIA, caught unaware by the i 
'intelligence committee’s shifting' 
the probe to the Justice Depart-! 
ment, yesterday refused com-; 
ment on the Paisley case. Spokes-! 
man Dale Peterson yesterday 
referred all questions to the Jus-i 
tice Department and said no fur-' 
ther Paisley-related inquiries will 
^ be eiltertamed by the CIA. He 
refused ,to'|: say who gave that 
order. 

Justice Department spokesman 
Ter^ Adamson said Bell and 
Civiletti met on the committee's 
reques^t yesterday morning., He 
said the information obtained by 
the committee wiU be turned ovei 
to the FBI for “analysis;-”“ : 

. “No new investigative work will 
be undertaken.” Adamson said 
Rather, the FBI will do its anal, 
ysts of the committee materia' 
and then compare that data to th 
material uncovered by the FR, 

fo'ciySSti ° 

Civiletti is head of the Justic 
Department’s criminal division. ! 
Civiletti will then tell the FBI * 
what to do for the . committee. 
Adamson would not speculate' on. 
whether the FBI would eventuaUy 
do more investigating. 

The request for assistance in 
the Paisley mvestigation came in 
a letter from intelligence commit- 
tee chairman Sen, Birch Bayh, D- 
Ind. Bayh asked Bell to help rer 
solve some' “troubling questions’.!' 
that remain unanswered. . 

The committee asked Justice to ■ 
intervene, ’Un view of the FBI’s j 
primary jurisdiction over! 
counter-intelligence matters with-i 
in the United States,” Bayh said 
in the letter to Bell. . ; , •. 

The FIB has been placed in the j 
role of helping the legislative 
branch m the past. In 1975, the ! 
Senate turned to the FBI to con^ ' 
duct an investigation into alleged 


payoffs of members of Congress I 
by Korean government agents. ' j 

Spencey Davis, spokesman for ' 
the comniittee said the decision to 
turn the investigation over to the i 
Justice Department came “large- 
ly because we didn’t have the 
capability to conduct the investi- 
gation.” >• ; j ^ ; d 

The decision to send the case to'; 

Justice was not unanimous, how- ( 
ever. ' ■■ . I 

One Democratic senator on the i 
committee, who asked to remain ' 
anonymous, refused to' go along 'i 
withtheidea. . . ' •; . .. . 

■“All they want to do with this ' 
0^ the way before i 
SALT II comes up,** he said. ’ | 
Biden disagreed with that sena- 
tor s conclusion, saying, “If any- ; 

. thing,' this brings it out into the 
®®td the committee 
. could have mereiy closed the 
matter, saying that it “doesn’t , 
feel there’s any need to pursue 
this any further.” . .- , '. ( 

1 “I was hot comfortable with it ! 

, lying the way • it was. We had ! 
some of these dilemmas and then 
we had to make a decision about 1 
whether we were going to make a 
major investigative effort to re- 
solve them, just write it off, or 
ask for investigative assistance.” ' 
Biden said. 

Paisley, a 55-year-old retired 
, deputy director of the CLA’s office 
of strategic research was an ex- 
pert _on the nation’s capability to 
monitor Soviet military and 
strategic activities. ' 

,As one of the CIA’s top 100 i 
■ officials, he had access to the 
nation’s most intimate secrets 
'including the innder workings of 

the satellite system the United ' 
States plans to use to monitor 
Soviet compliance with a future 
SALT agreement. . . 

When Paisley disappeared 
aboard his sloop Brillig fast Sep- 
.tember, and a body purported to 
be his was found floating in, 
Chesapeake Bay with a bullet in , 
its brain, there was immediate' 
speculation about whether hisi 
disappearance was related to his 
role in the intelligence communi- 
ty. : ■ I . 


co.Trrri 
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Foes of SALT could seize upon - 
the unanswered questions about 
Paisley’s fate when the treaty i 
comes before the Senate for ap- 
proval later this year. Press ac- 
counts about ■ the most recent 
developments in the case have 
mentioned the possible ramiiica- i 
tions on . the SALT treaty vote. ! 
Some senators have told the. As- ^ 
sociated Press that they are con- 
cerned that Paisley may have 
been a double agent or may have 
removed secrets from CIA head- 
quarters. 

It was Delaware Republican 
Sen. William V. Roth Jr., who 
expressed fears about the SALT 
implications of Paisley’s fate, 
who called upon the Senate intelli- 
gence committee to start its 
probe. Bayh agreed and started 
the probe on Oct. 8. 
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WASHINGTON - Under orders from 
director Slansfield Turner, the CIA is 
trying to cover up the vital role John A. 
Paisley played in the agency and the 
nation's intelligence community, accord- 
ing to sources at the highest level of the 
CIA. 

One of the top officials at the Central 
Intelligence Agency who received the 
oral coverup order, said Turner told 
officials not to cooperate with the^ 
U.S. Senate Select Committee on IntelH-i 
gence. 

Among information vital to the Senate 
investigation that the agency did not 
disclose IS that the CIA had a set of 
Paisley's fingerprints in its files since 
^70 and that Paisley had direct access to 

months before Paisley 
either disappeared or died. 

A decomposed body identified as Pais- 
leys was fished from the Chesapeake 
Bay in October. -The CIA prints would! 

identify that body. Instead 
the FBI used prints that it said were' 
mailed into its Phoenix office in 1940 by a 
“Jack Paisley.’* : ^ ' 

Paisley’s role in the agency was con- 
stantly downplayed by CIA ^pokeimen 
and officials until News-Journal articles 
disclosed he was involved at the highest 
levels of intelligence, particularly as it 
related, to the satellite spy system. 

After those News-Journal articles, 
Turner ordered several of hi^ top offi- 
cials, including those in public affairs* to 
take lie detector tests to see if they had 
been leaJcing information. ' 

The Turner coverup order was appar- 
ently-aimed at concealing the following! 
information about Paisley* which would 
be vital to the Senate prob^ according to 
sources in the CIA and Vclose to ' the ' 
committee: ^ ^ - 

■ Fingerprints were taken of Paisley 
before he left to goon a trip to England in 
1970. The FBI has insisted it search^ 
government files and' found no prints, 
later than 1940. The CIA has never volun- 
teered its own prints. \ : 'V. 

- ■ Four years after he allegedly retired: 
as deputy director of 'strategic research. 
Paisley still held a pass to* enter the CIA 
headquarters* in Lan^ey, Va,,j any time 
he desired, j - . J ' * 1 ^ : 

' ■ Paisley had direct access to Turner 
‘and the two men conferred on the KH-11 
spy satellite system and U.S. tracking of 
Soviet and Chinese military operations. 


t ■ Paisley helped write the manual for 
the KH-ll and instructed its operators on 
which sites in Israel, China and the 
; Soviet Union should* be kept under sur- 
veillance, v : i ’ 

; ■. Until his: death or, disappearance, 
.Paisley had a top-secret “libretto” or list r 
of code wbrd^' that gave him access- ta^ 
almost every facet of CIA secret infer- i 

■ ^ many of the documents [ 
Paisley signed out from CIA head- 
garters could not be located that 
the CIA chose to say he had no 
secret documents. . / 

At the time of his disappear- 
ance, one of Paisley’s roles was to -< 
evaluate the report of a ! 

0^ outside experts advising i 
me CIA on Soviet military capabil- 
ities. A draft of that report was 
fo^d on Pailey's sloop, the BriUig, 
when It ran aground without him 
m the Chesapeake Bay on Sept. 24.? 

The CIA last week cut 'off all 
comment on the Paisley case, ' 
referring inquiries tQ_the Justice ' 
Department, which has taken over 
the Intelligence Committee probe. 

In accordance with that, the CIA 
refused Friday to comment on 
Turner’s orders or any other as- 
pects of this story. 

The Justice- Department has 
agreed to let the FBI investigate 
the case because that agency has , 
jurisdiction over counterespio- ! 
nage. Capitol Hill sources said ’ 
they could not recall any other , 
time when the FBI was, in effect', ! 
investigating the CIA. . 

“From the start they (the CIA) 
have not cooperated. They have 
lied, misled and refused us what 
we wanted,” said one angry mem- 
I her of the Senate committee. 

The failure of the CIA to cooper- 1 
ate was also cited by a spokesman j 
for the committee yesterday when i 
he was asked- if the intelligence I 
agency had volunteered the infor-j 
mation before News-Journal arti- 
cles disclosed new elements in the ■ 

Paisley probe. j 

“We had first thought we were | 
getting cooperation.” the spokes- ' 
man said. “As your articles kept ' 
appearing it became clear we i 
were getting the runaround. It was ■ 
an inability to verify what they 
were telling us that caused us to go 
to another outside agency. ” ' 


cl Ot i 



By JOE TRENTO . 
and RICHARD SANDZA 

The Turner “stone wall’* orders 
were disclosed to the News-Jour- I 
nal papers by high-level CIA j 
sources who said they were anger- ■ 
ed by the directive. The sources - 
insisted they not be identified, i 
even by the type of department 1 
' where they work. ^ ^ I 

- According to those officials, | 
however, Turner's orders were • 
passed down orally by Robert D. I * 
/‘Rusty” .Williams, the director's ! 
special assistant on counterintelli- - 
gence. . ^ ^ 

After Paisley’s sloop was found, i 
and the body identified, the CIA in- ; 
sisted he was a low-level analyst ' 
who had retired in 1974. Paisley, in ] 
fact, was one of the top 100 people ' 
in the agency. Despite Turner’s i 
orders, information about Paisley ‘ 
has continued to surface since his i 
disappearance. ^ j 

The bodv identified as Paisley 
had a single gunshot wound above, 
the left ear and had two scuba div- : 
ing weights strapped around it. i 
With the help of the 1940 FBI 
prints, the Maryland state medi- 
cal examiner identified the body 
as Paisley. Maryland police said 
he probably committed • suicide 
butcontinued their investigation. 

The identification came under 
suspicion when the FBI said it 
could find no prints later than 
1940. It also said a large number of 
prints that could have included 
Paisley's . had been destroyed 
some years ago. . , j 

The medical examiner also used < 
a dentist’s identification of an : 
upper plate. The dentist later said 
the plate could have belonged to a 
million people and that he had no ^ 
dental charts to compare it with. 

Sources close to the CIA and 
intelligence committee said that : 
Turner's assistant, Williams, be- 
came so incensed at News-Journal 
revelations that he twice ordered 
persons snspected of leaking infor- 
mation to be questioned ' by the ■ 

CIA Office of Security.. At least 
three “suspects” were given lie 
detector tests. ^ 

The agency* also gave special 
briefings to other reporters in an 
effort to discredit stories that the 
intelligence committee later found 
to be correct CIA officials eventa-': 
ally conceded that Paisley was a * 
“brilliant analyst” who reported' 
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to Turner even after his official re- , 
tirement. , ! 

In fact. Paisley was apparently 
referred To, although not by name, 
in an interview Turner gave a 
year ago to Newsweek editors for 
a cover story on the CIA. At the , 
time Turner said: 

“I see nothing wrong with gel- ; 
ting in specialized areas the very 
best talent the country can bring 
to bear on a national intelligence | 
estimate . . . This is only one little • 
piece of the Soviet estimate. We 
went out and hired a fellow who 
worked for us a few months ago. 
He was woi^king on this before he i 
Jeft.” . , . i 

Sources familiar with the U.S. 
intelligence community speculate 
that Turner’s^ ‘‘stonewall*’, order, 
was given to avoid disclosure of 
CIA security breaches. Last sum- 
mer 'a: 23-year-old watch officer! 
was arrested — and later convict-; 
ed — for stealing. a highly classi-: 
fied manual for the KH-11 satellite j 
and selling it to the Russians. - - j 
During a tour of CIA headquar- ! 
ters after that incident, President* 
Carter reprimanded workers at. 
the agency, calling on them to'* 
close the security leaks. j 

The security leaks — and thej 
Paisley mystery — could not come 
at a worse time. Carter is trying to. 
negotiate a strategic arms.limita- 
tion agreement with the Soviet 
Union. 

. If Paisley’s disappearance was 
related to his role in the intelli- 
gence network, or if the informa- j 
tion he kept in his head if suspect - 1 
ed of having been learned by the' 
Soviet Union, foes of SALT II are ; 
likely to have plenty of ammuni- 
tion to kill the treaty when it 
come? up for Senate ratification. 


A, 
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John F. Roche t 

Failure of intelligence ■ i 

The failure of our intelli- ubiauitous KGB, we can as- Shah, and the myth of the; 
gence a<^“ncies to predict sume the British, French Shah’s power would va-r.sh 
th<> downfall of the Shah and Israelis had intelligence to be replaced by a general, 
was not a run-of-the-nall assets ia Iran. The last time I uprising of malcontentsi 
snafu comparable, say. to checked our list of friends, from every quarter of the i 
being’ caught flatfooted by all three were among them, compass. Thomas Hobbes 
the 1967 Greek military When I wa.s in the govern- "state of nature. Once tncj 
couD Spotting an impending ment, we used to communi- dust settles. Khomeini 
coup requires -greater cate and cooperate with his followers may not be the 
knowledge of the players them. What did their "Sit- dominant force, but they j 
than that held by local Intel- Reps" (Situation Reports) will surely have a piece of.| 
licrence organs. ‘ on Iran say? the action and an l.O.U.to- 

■ Indeed in Athens the Diligent inquiries among France. In short, writing the 
' generals who launched the friends acquainted with Shah off. the French have 
coup were promptly them- such matters drew a com- kept their further options^ 
selves couoed by a crew of plete blank on the British open. • ■ 
colonels. But what occurred reading. Perhaps they too — .What about Mossad, the, 
in Iran was the internal avoided the sensitive sub- extremely sophisticated 
d-Lsintegration of authority ject because it would make Israeli intelligence Organ- 
over a period of years. Life the Shah unhappy. Perhaps, ization? Material in Israeli 
imitated art: when the like all other British, they nev/spapers indicates, Is- 
crunch came the emperor were on strike. The most rael’s intelligence officers 
had no clothes. .1 ■; ■ likely possibility is, assum- had the raw data to make a 

The standard explanation ing the CIA was on the ac- realistic assessment of the 
for this disastrous perform- count, they didn’t waste Shah’s chances, but in 
ance by the CIA is that its time and effort on it. contrast with the unse,nti- 

a<>ents were forbidden to - From long experience I mental French — they 
meet with members of the . know it is virtually impossi- backed away from predict- 
various oppositions. -Their ble to find out what French ing disaster because they 
sole source of intelligence intelligence (SDECE) is up* were convinced the United 
on the stability of the re- to. In fact, the French gov- states would not let it hap- 
’ mme was the Iranian Secret ernment has the same prob- pen. It is taking a while for a 
Police (S.AVAIQ; If true, this lem on occasion: a few years number of friendly nations 
was absurd. In Saigon, back it accidently came to to realize that under our 
where the formal rule was light that cabinet ministers’ current leadership being an 
no* contact with the oppost- phones were routinely bug- American ally is a high-risk 
tion to Ky and Thieu, I met ged! Yet the behavior of the enterprise. , . . . . 
in 1966 with a wide range of French throughout the Ira- Admittedly this is nigniy 
dissenters with the covert nian crisis, alluded to here a speculative, but the French 
aid of the American while back, provides some appear to have hit the intel- 

embassy. There was always fertile basis for speculation,: ligence jackpot by focusing 
deniability; who could ob7, on SDECE’s evaluation of not on Teheran, but on 
ject to John Burke and John- the situation. Moreover, un- W'ashington. Backstairs 
Roche going to mass and: like the British, they habitu- information indicates the 
then having tea with a disst- ally look on' : American urbane Gtscard and his;en- 
dent Catholic priest? ’ behavior with a cold,, ap- tourage consider the Carter 

But beyond ’the foolish- praising eye, administration to be a bad 

ness of seriously ordering Thus one explanation for -joke. So the French went 
American intelligence offi- President Giscard’s hosting their own way, and Presi- 
cers in Iran to keep av.-ay the Ayatollah Khomeini’s- dent Carter sent a squadron 
from the Shah’s critics, virtual Iranian government- of unarmed F-lSs to stiffen 
there seems to be an assump- in-exile could be the follow- Saudi morale. Simple de- 
tion that the United States is ing evaluation of the situa- cency should have required 
the only nation in the world tion both in Washington one of those "Eagles" to peel 
with an intelligence appara- and Iran; President Jimmy off and deliver an ornate 
tus. Leaving aside the Carter would welsh on the wreath to the Shah. 
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AI'IERICA 

3 February 1979 


The Failure of The failure of the U. S. Govern- 
Intelligence ment to foresee the upheaval in 

/ - Iran has proved to be embarrassing ■ 

for President Caner and the Central Intelligenc}^ Agency 1 
(C.I.A.)- The White House is blaming the C.I.A. while 
the agency is pointing the finger at the President's na> 
tional security advisor, Zbigniew Brzezinski. According 
to agency officials, Mr. Brzezinski killed attempts last 
spring to review the social and economic problems caused 
by large arms sales to Iran, In addition, the C.LA. sa.ys 
that for the last 10 years, Government policy' forbade 
contact with opposition groups so that it had to depend 
on information received from SAVAK, the Shah’s secret 
police. 

Bureaucratic attempts to shift blame are common in 
Washington, but a recent article in World Politics, re- 
printed by the Brookings Institution, shows why intelli- 
gence failures are inevitable. The Iran fiasco is not unique. ; 
One need only recall Pearl Harbor, the North Korean at- 
tack and the Chinese intervention of 1950, the 1973 Yom 
Kippur war and the 1974 coup in Portugal. 

These lapses, together with well-known failures during 
the Vietnam War, make intelligence gathering an impor- 
tant area of concern. Richard K. Betts, the author of the 
article, concludes that “in the best-known cases of intelli- 
gence failure, the most crucial mistakes have seldom been 
made by collectors of raw information, occasionally by 
professionals who prpduce finished analyses, but most 
often by the decision makers who consume the products 
of intelligence services.” In the face of frequently ambig- 
uous data and ainbivalent analysis, a decision maker 
fastens on what supports his predispositions. 

What is most discouraging about the Betts article is | 
that the author sees few solutions to the problem of intel- 
ligence failure. Proposals for reorganizing the intelli- 
gence services usually solve orte problem while creating 
others. Changes in analytic processes still face the prob- 
lem of ambiguous data, and more rationalized informa- 
tion systems still must confront the predispositions, per- 
ceptual idiosyncrasies and time constraints of policy 
makers. He does endorse three values to guide the choice 
of mar^nal reforms in the intelligence system: anything 
that facilitates dissent and access to authorities by intelli- 
gence producers, anything that facilitates skepticism and 
scrutiny by consumers and anything that increases the 
time available :o principals for reading and reflection. He 
sees these values as somewhat wistful and suggests what 
he admits is an outrageously fatalistic conclusion: toler- 
ance for disaster. ■ 
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, We are now in tbemidtt of a second oO sho^: 
as a result of tbe OPfiC price rise in December ' 
and tbe intarmptibiLof ftanian oil production (a 
lossoatbewarktSBBtateqnaltotbatkstatthe . 
height. of the 1979-74 embargc^ lliis second 
' shock dramatiaas another kind of intelligmice 
failnret^in its own as serious as the failure 

of the US-iatelHgaifle etwiTnma^ *n awitiripatm 

the current tnnaki^artfan. 7 ' > 

.:ln the last few Tean^ too aenjr 'tf the oil' 
.Analysts to whornTpo^-makersand the poMie< 
have- been listening luve been handing ouk- 
Vaiium. saying that j^serions eneror crisis is «« 


The w r ite r , a Jeetunr at Barvard, ts- eo^ 
ottthoi;;.'©/ “Zaerro Report of W 

Energgi Project ^<U\ the ^ Ha r va r d Busineae- 

ScilOCiJ^- -'".i-t ■ t*.— ' 


thing of the past Only two mondts ago, one ot 
the ablest axudysts was d<M»iaring that ‘the en- 
?ergy crisis we have ail been talking about f^r\ 
be avoided. ... We dont say unquesttonabiy 
that it can’t happen, only that it is not very 
likely, particalaziy when you look at the 
sourcesandtedinoksgiesavailable.'*^ 


Their views were'presented to the pnblie 
muter sodi headUneeas.'Tbcperts OgMite Ad- 
zninistration. Doubt Energy Grids In the ’SOe.*^ 
Their leasoos we^ vari o oe- l otr . amnnmi» 


growth rates;, dome^ US energy prospec u, 
Mexican OS. technoiogteal breatdfaionghs, etc. 
And they tdd usthat the real problem actusQly 
was a glut of 'oiL Qbviointy, these have been' 
most comforting anfessmentt/thioQ^ wboily? 

1 Perhaps the most hnportantwetkses In 5»£ 

assessments has been mrirlaAnfp nH^ianaL^ 
ysi& Certainly, political factors csmnt easily be: 
quantlfl e d, da^ the earnest labotn of a cerC 


tain hmod nt «nrtal 

out of die aaMSBnenta; Ihua; many analysts' 
haveignared the fMt that the OPEC price te a. 
political prlc^ that an intemadoBal od system 
that dqiods ao heavily npoai. « fSw fcagiia ^ 


Middle Eastern' countria is a crisispnme sys> 
tem.Jtbat the possibilitia for American produc- 
tion from conventional sourca has been con- 
' sistendy overestimated.. . 

. Prefaring to- lave- out snch awkward con- i 
sideratioiB; many analysts have instead turned 
to econometrie modds for guidance In general., 
the predictive poww of those modeb ha 

. proved very low. Thdrcondusioa about pttea 
’ and suppiia have often been misteading. :- l 

Ya policymakers and the.' presv awed by^ 
mathe m a t ical models, afraid 'tO"say diat da. 
computer ha no clothes-^d trying, of course; 

' to make sena out of a much that is uncertain . 

—have (rften uncridcally accepted the autboriw : 

of analyses devoid of political content. , - ■ / 

But assessments of energy prospects that did 
try, however roughly, to take political realities 
into account would have beet more consistent 
and also would have better prepared a for da 
current sitoation, better prepared a for the un- 
certainty with which we now live— and perhaps, 
pointed to more intelligent courses of action. 

But people prefw to believe that the energy 
situation is a rational situation imder rational 
controL To ay. a many continue to ay, that 
Iranian od coostitntes only 10 percent of IIS. 
imports is to mia the point— we are highly hk- 
tegrated with the world maricet, and tightnea 
in one part of that market means tightnea 
everywhere dse. 

Indeed. It is altog^a possible that ^ an la 
the grip of - a situation that— ^rithout putting a 
_ date <ni when it will come undone— a basically 
> irrationalandootof the control of governments 
and companies. . x , 

la October, Energy Seoaaiy Jama Schlesia^ 
ger warned diat U.S. oil imports could hit 10 
million barrels a day by 1985. In the we^ end- 
ing Dec.-29; America’s oil imports exceeded 10 
mdllan barrA a day. 'niere were some special: 
factors a work. the basic point Is dear— - 

the United Stata is becoming more dqiendeat 
on hnparted ioil a a time when the .<ba H n ai« of ■ 
the wocki at fa np o r ted ad is ag too 

VfedhkiL I?-.* ; ■«'j 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 



By Alfired Wohlstetter 




LOS ANGELES — For more than a 
decade, it has been plain that of all tlw 
.disasters of the Vietnam War the 
worst mi^tt be the lessons vre would 
draw from it. Our political aites, 
coiling from that remote ambigum 
Struve, concluded that improving' 

our ability to project force into distant, 
places was a danger to the world and', 
to us. If we improved our force, we*d . 
be more .apt to use it and become- 

tnixifiddown* ...... 


WOTS6 thaausictess. It provoke® 
saries to spend more in turn in'eit 
unending spiraL VksuaX troubles artt> 
largely iodigeoous, generated by local 
injustice and ootTuptioo and, in anyM 
case, no part of sonse Soviet or other - 

Communist conspiracy. We are not ei^ 

gaged in » simple bipolar contest with 
the Soviet Union. Neither superpower 
/.an dominate the workL Instead of 
playing policeman to tbe estire world, 
wesbould — in the President’s phrase 

-wv be makixig peace for tbe world. . 

But is that the lesson? Can we make 
peace anywhere if we cannot rei ial^ 
promise tbe necessa r y loroe to keep 


it? ^ « „ 

Secretary of State Cyrus R. Vance 
was right to reject the stark bipolar 
picture recently; But if we are not 
locked in a simple duel with the other 


superpower* its interests do oppose 

ours in many essentialSe^ Nor are they 

likely to be reconciled in any forese^ 
able arms agreement* least of all in 
SALT It whkdi has preoccupied the 
Administratloo as ooe apparently ux^ 
distant disaster after 
^another has taken it by surprise^ . ^ - 

Tbe miiitlpoUr world is no less daz^ j 

gerous because it is more co mp l ic a t e ^ 
ed. Some changes bes id es an Increase^ 
* in Soviet control are hostile to our pur* , 
poses. Few today bold that every^^. 
bad in the world must stem 

from a Soviet conspiracy* yet ^ ok 
tion dial nothing bad can happen to txs 
if it is not inspired by the Russians Is 

an enduring relic of the bipolar view. 

That a multipolar world can be un* 
pleasant is shown by the lethal disoi^ 
der that would follow a wide dispersal 
of nuclear weapons. But among the 
countriee most likely to acquire 
clear weapons are those increasingly 
isolated by the weakening o f the 
-gygtem! Pakistan, 


Iran* South Korea* Taiwan. Gettingi 
Tbe Bomb may seem the only al tema* j 
tive as the American military guaraiy | 
tee becomes less convincing. 

. Third-world countries are not doml* 
noes, all faHing inevitably if one fails* 
E^advms^anges in one, even if 
purely ^’internal,’* can generate insta* 
bilities in chain. 

The in Iran has im* 

plicatiaosfor Pakistaiu for Oman; for 

Saudi Arabia and other Gulf states, for 
Isra^ and fdr our critically placed 
ally Turkey . Pakistan had the support 
of Iran agairwt threats of further dis* 
memberment, this tiine by a Baluchis** 
tan liberatio n mov emen t aided by the 
Afghanis and tbe Soviet Union* Oman 
bad the Shah’s bdp in putting down a 
Yemeni and Soviet-supported 
lien in ix»far; trouble may start there 
again. Both the Saadis and the Israelis 
have bsea^disozrbed* not only by the 

turn of events in Iran but also by the 
patent American inability to do any* 
thing about it For the Israelis* tbe giv- 
ing of buffer territory in return for an 
American guarantee looks consider- 
alAyrlskier. ‘ ^ 

' According to President Carter ••We 
have • . « neither ability nor desire to 
interfere in the internal affairs of Iran. 
And we certainly have no Intention of 
permitting other nations to interfere^ 

^ if we have no ability to intervene 
oursd ves, can we prevent others from 
intervening? If we are uxsdear about 
Soviet interference in these ambigu- 
ous deadly quarrels* the Russians are 
not. Their military guarantees* em- 
bodied in ••Friendship Tteaties” with i 
India and with Vietnam* assured India j 
that it could dismember Pakistan and 
Vietnam that it could invade Cambo 
dia* free of concern about C2iina. And 
that is hardly the end of the matter. An 
extension of Soviet intervention or coxv 
trol far short of ••world domination’* 


could do us and our allies grievous 
harm. And even where Moscow is not 
gaining control* we seem to be losing 
it. 

Our major intelligeoce faihires 
come when analysts keep chwr ey5_! 
shut tight to unpleasant trends. Two 
tfta Russians had rK) abil* 
ity to mat^ American or British 
forces in the Persian Gulf or Mediter- 
ranean. They could not overfly Yugrv 
slavia, Turkey, Iran or Pakistan. 
'.Today, we have the problems with 
overflights and the use of overseas 
bases. But this is do inevitable ’’de* 
clineoftheWest’* 

We have the resources to reverse 
these trends and the technological 
base to do it efficiently rather than by 
merely multiplying armies. We 
our allies have had other priorities. 
Between 1960 and 1977 we more than 
doubled the percentage of the gross i 
national prtxhict made xip by Federal 
outlays on “social welfare,” while cut- 1 
ting almost in half the fraction devoted 
to tbe common defense — which could 
mean we shall all fair badly. 

But to choose to reverse the dec l ine* 
we need at least to notice it. 


Albert WohlstMer, University Profes- 
sor at the University of Chiosgo* is a 
guest columnUU 
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5^?*^ NEW YORK TIMES 

29 JANUARY 19T9 


U.S. Seeks Ways to Gauge-Foreign Nations^ 


By RICHARD BURT -- v .- 

special CO The NcwYoftTbBM 
{ WASHINGTON. Jan. 28 — The Carter 
I Administration is assembling a compre* 
i hensive plan to upgradeits ability to fore- 
I cast political turbulence aroisui the 
j wrid, a step that senior Government ot* 
fidals said today could restilt in sweeping 
< changes in existing methods of intelli* 

gence collection and evaluaticxu T V 

The officials^ said that since early 
December, a high-level interagency taisit 
force has been examining ways for intel- 
ligenceagencies to improve their ability 
to predict political instability in countries 
of critical importance- to the-_United 
States. 

The task force, they said, waa created 
after PresidenCCaiter express^ his dis- 
pleasure iir November about the failurw 
of the agendes.to antidpaee the.cpsis in 
Iran* . -- - 

The taskrjorcc was:not .ejqp^ed^to 
issue its formal recommendatiaos to the 
President until next month, thaicflidals 
said, but a high-ranking inteiligoace aide 
in the State Department said^-that the 
Central Intelligence Agency antftheState 
Department had already bwn ordered to 
deteimine if others strategics nations 
might be susceptiblerto events ^ilar to 
those in Iran.: and tO: su^est-waya in 
which the United States might respond to 
such future situations* , wV i - 

The intelligence aide declined to name 
the countries under study, but other offr- 


dals ' said ^y ^iuded* Saudi Arabia, gttTce^*^ that he was getting* and told his 

opposition '. Shortly thereafter; officials saiji, Mr 
. ^ose OTuntries could Carter's aides formed the task force and 
govern, putreach of theirrtop assistants in charge 
wh^.are fnratUy w the United They are: David L. Aaron, Mr. Bze^l 
“tellJgeoce aide | ski's deputy; David Dr-Newsom, Under! 
to taow Secretary^of.State for political affairs,! 
more about, theamis and strengths of and Frank C. Garluccr, theDeputy Direc- 
sutthoj^mottg^ps so that the' United tor of Central Intelligence. /Seeing to 
StatK wiU not* be surpnsed. by events the officials, the task force has met rwnj. 
si^artothosemlran. “ laflysihreDecember. ■ 

political forecasting TheinteUigroceaidesaid that the task 

by the force has identified several shortcomings 
of existing intelligence practices. Ow 
™ ^*f“”*y*?3n<l'others| such problem, the' hide said, was that 

military intelligence j American diplomats and • intelligence 
! agents have ignoredsociai changes in key 
ui^t^ aide, said that .the ■ countries during the 1^' decade, and 

Stat^ . c» no longer jusrbhidg* [ have focused instead otr-f^at the ruling 
eottits way uiMrs«uations*’.^.-:-.i elitewaaftihkihg."" - -r* 

meant; oKfei^ said, that in 
aid«^d_. wenu^leam, like .th^Bt^h contr& to theearly l9Ws7 American ol- 

disepmi. ficials abroad have had little contact with 
- ** “tel- forces diitside govOTments;; such - as , 

ilKcnce* vntirh crmtinc > 


ligence**' -- 

Cartel^ 


youth groups, intellectuals and religious 
Readers. ‘Withimthe, Central Intelligence 
-Agency, the-offfcials'said, thirtrend was 


Other officials traced the task force’s this'trend was 

origin:,tO' a handwritten memorandum ^^^’’'torced in the 1970 s when more reli- 
sent by Mr. Carter in Novembers ^ plac^ on technical means of in- 

BrzeiihsWj'Sec'retaiy of State Cvrui'"lf' ' ^® *®®*'^ coilectioo. thanf^on human 
Vance and Adm.- Stansfield tunier;^the - ....•.-.av .r;;.*.. : _ 

Director of Central Intelligence. In the 

note, Mr. Carter said that he “was dissat- 
isfied with the quality of political intellt,i 
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BALTIMORE EVENING SUN 
24 January 1979 

Erophy O’Donnell j 

‘Bad Intelligence'? Theirs Too, Lately 


Confronted with his ad- 

ministration's failure to antic- 
ipate the upheaval in Iran, 
Jimmy Carter laid the blame 
on inadequate performance 
by the intelligence agencies. 
So what excuse does Leonid 
Brezhnev make when unfore- 
seen developments in client 
states threaten to upset Mos- 
- cow’s applecart? Does he ap- 
. ply the lash to the KGB, his 
counterpart of the CIA? 

Id this connection there are 
sis countries in the Middle 
East and Africa where the So- 
viet UnioD seems to be riding 
high but is nevertheless vul- 
nerable to forces that could 
prove beyond control — as the 
U. S. was in Iraa Consider 

Angola — In the civil war 
that followed the Portuguese 
departure in 1975, the Soviets 
sent in Cuban troops to carry 
their man Agcslinho Neto to 
victory over the forces of Jon- 
as Savimb'u Neto had general- 
ly been considered the fron- 
trunner in the elections that 
were scheduled but never 
held. He has now been in pow- 
er for three years, but Savim- 
bi ’3 guerrillas are still fight- 
ing in the south while thou- 
sands of unhappy Cubans are 
wondering if they’ll ever see 
Havana • again. Along with 
that, the economy is in col- 
lapse, and the Neto govern- 
ment would hardly last ten 
minutes if left on its own. 
Maybe Brezhnev bad poor in- 
telligence. 

Ethiopia— Here, too, So- 
viet<lubaQ power saved a tot- 
tering regime from certain 
defeat in two wars — the co?>- 
flict with neighboring Somalia 
and the civil war in Eritrea 
province. Yet neither war is 
really ended Eritrean and So- 
mali guerrillas fight on, and 
other lesser insurgencies also 
help to destabilize this area. 

• 

(Somalia was the Krem- 
lin’s protege and Indian Ocean 
power base until the relati on- 
ship was ruptured by Mcss- 
cow’s military aid to hated 
Ethiopia. Now Somali Presi- 
dent Siyad Barre frets over 
the refusal of the West to arm 
him adequately against his 
Ethiopian-Soviet*Cuban foes. 
If in frustration he does an 


aboutface and rejoins the So- 
viet fold — an emerging pos- 
sibility — will the CIA get the 
V/hite House ohaft?) 

A/ohanistan — The 
Kremlin is underpinning the 
pro-Moscow regime that was 
put in power by a bloody coup 
last April. The underpinning 
includes T-62 tanks and MiO 
23 fighter-bombers. The Sovi- 
et muscle is flexed against in- 
ternal opposition — success- 
ful attacks by guerrilla forces 
in Kunar province, other hit- 
and-run engagements by dis- 
affected tribesmen who hole 
up across the border in Paki- 
stan, and the danger of a 
counter-coup by elements 
whose leaders participated in 
the April coup and were later 
purged. The Chinese are re- 
ported to be supplying small 
arms to guerrillas in their 
border areas. Didn’t the KBG 
tell Brezhnev this might turn 
into a messy operation? 

South Yemen — This 
pocket of poverty, strategical- 
ly located at the entrance to 
the Red Sea, has been ruled by 
Marxists with Moscow lean- 
ings since independence in 
1967. Last June the Soviet 
position was enhanced when 
the government faction clos- 
est to the Kremlin seized pow- 
er, with the help of Brezhnev’s 
Cuban mercenaries. 

East German and Ethiopi- 
an troops also came in to bols- 
ter the new regime in the face 
of internal resistance which, 
reports indicate, has not yet 
been suppressed. At least one 
attempt has been made to as- 
sassinate Moscow’s stand-in. 
President Abd al Fattah Is- 
mail Tension and border skir- 
mishes mark relations with 
neighboring Saudi Arabia and 
North Yemen where some re- 
sistance elements take cover 
between forays. Brezhnev 
wanU to know why the KBG 
wasn’t talking to the opposi- 
tion. 

Syria and Iraq — Both 
are heavjly armed by Moscow 
and have been important re- 
cipients of Soviet economic 
aid. Dcspi|e these tics, all is 
not bunky-d 9 i 7 along the Mos- 
cow-Baghdad-Damascus axis. 
Each of these small clients 
has had the temerity to op* 


pose the Soviets’ high-priority 
assistance to Ethiopia agaiost 
Somalia and the :^ritreans. 
There have been -other, disa- 
greements. 

The latest flap with Da- 
mascus occurred in Novem- ^ 
ber when the Syrian chief of 
statt angrily broke off talks 
with Soviet defense officials 
in Moscow after accusing 
them of reneging on earlier 
promises of advanced arms 
deliveries. The dispute was 
calmed following intercession 
by Hungarian leader Janos 
Kadar, and at the end of De- 
cember the Syrians were back 
in Moscow with amiability ap- 
parently i^tored. Still, the 
Rareup must have reminded 
Brezhnev of his failure to 
bring the Syrians to heel two 
years ago when they Inter- 
vened against the Palestinians 
in Lebanon. 

The Iraquis have turned 
out to be even more uppity 
than the S>Tians. In Damas- ! 
cus. Communists are permit- j 
ted a few cabinet positions, 1 
but in Baghdad they are bare- i 
ly tolerated as a political par- 
ty and occasionally some are 
hanged. Thirteen were strung 
up last filay. Then at the be- 
ginning of January more exe- 
cutions were reported, and 
these less than a month after j 
Iraqui strong man Saddam 
Hussein had a meeting in Mos- 
cow with Brezhnev. Perhaps 
the KGB is not reading Hus- 
sein’s mind. 

• 

Some of these are situa- 
tions where Washington could 
and p<^ibly should exploit So 
Viet difficulties. The “should’* 
involves a consideration of 
whether inaction beats action. 

Is it better to let the Russians 
screw up unassisted, as they 
sometimes do? On the other 
hand, left to themselves they 
may work out of their difficul- 
ties. 

If the latter is how it works j 
out, where will be the fine line | 
between the inaction option i 
and plain indecisiveness? j 
President Carter had better- j 
keep the inade^uate-inteJlig- j 
ence ploy in reserve. 

. Mr. O'Donnell sits up 
nights in CatonsviiU, 
watching the Kremliru 
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U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
OH ^ 5 February 1979 

Growing Soviet Threat- 
Even With an Arms Pact 

Russia is outpacing the U.S. across the board — in military 
spending, weapons production, recruiting, even research. 

And the Pentagon sees no sign of letup in the future. 


In advance of a momentous debate 
over a new strategic^arms-limitation 
treaty with Russia, the Pentagon is 
sending this cautionary message to 
Congress— and the nation: 

The pact offers no cut-rate escape 
from critical defense problems facing 
the Carter administration. In fact, the 
U.S. actually will have to increase 
spending on its strategic forces to pre- 
vent the Soviets from gaining a poten- 
tially dangerous advantage in the next 
decade. 

This candid assessment is spelled out 
in the annual defense **posture state- 
ment** that Defense Secretary Harold 
Brown presented to Congress on Janu- 
ary 25. The statement is designed to 
support the Defense Department’s re- 
quest for a 122,7-billion-dollar 
budget for the fiscal year begin- 
ning October 1. 

Brown advocates the signing 
of an arms treaty on the groimd 
that over all it contribute to 
“greater stability and predict- 
ability in the strategic chal- 
lenges we face.” 

But he emphasizes: “It would 
be a mistake to believe that a 
SALT II agreement . . . will 
solve all our defense problems 
or end the strategic nuclear 
competition.” 

On the contrary, the Defense 
Secretary calls for a stepped-up 
effort to modernize America’s 
strategic forces. Even with a 
SALT treaty. Brown points out 
that oudays for these forces in 
the next fiscal year must be in- 
creased by more than 20 per- 
cent — from 8.8 billion to 10.8 
billion dollars. 

Why boost spending on nu- 
clear weapons if an arms-agree- 
ment treaty is signed? 

This is the explanation that 
comes through in the Pentagon 
report and a new Central Intel- 
ligence Agency study: 

A determined bid by the So- 
viet Union for strategic superi- 
ority over the United States, far 
from losing momentum, actual- 
ly appears to be accelerating— 
and will continue even with a 


new SALT accord. The buildup of Rus- 
sia’s strategic forces has gone even fast- 
er than predicted by the Defense De- 
partment a year ago. 

For example, the total number of 
warheads that Soviet missiles and 
bombers can launch has increased at 
twice the rate that had been predicted 
a year ago — 1,000 against an expected 
500, This means that Moscow is nar- 
rowing America’s advantage in this 
field at a quicker pace than even the 
pessimists had anticipated. 

Big spenders. Even more disturbing 
for Pentagon planners is the magni- 
tude of the overall Soviet military 
buildup. Russia, according to the CIA, 
is outspending the U.S. on defense by 
25 to 45 percent. Soviet military out- 


lays, according to the intelligence 
agency, have passed America’s every 
year since 1971. 

Investment in Russia’s strategic 
forces is estimated by the CIA to be 
three times that of the U.S. 

Most farming, in the view of De- 
fense Department officials, is the Sovi- ‘ 
et challenge to America’s superiority in | 
technology. The Pentagon’s posture • 
statement speaks of the “consider- 
able — and not unjustified— dismay’’ | 
caused by the fact that Russia may be 
spending 75 percent more on military 
research and development than this 
country. 

“And this,” says Defense Secretary 
Brown, “when we are supposed to 
be — and are— depending on our tech- 
nology to overcome their numbers.” ! 

How will this Kremlin drive to out- 
strip the U.S. in military power be af- 
fected by S.\LT II? 

The Pentagon report leaves little 
doubt that the pact may change the 
direction but not the pace of the Soviet 
buildup— even in the strategic-arms 
field. 

For example, the accord will not pre- 
vent the Soviets from developing 
forces capable of a knockout attack 
against America’s 1,000 Minute- 
man missiles early in the 1980s. 

The Pentagon report empha- . 
sizes the need for a new inter- 
continental-ballistic-missile sys- j 
tern in the 1980s to replace the I 
increasingly vulnerable Minute- 
man force. 

The Defense Department is j 
set to embark on full-scale de- j 
velopment of a new, mobile 
missile. Still to be decided is 
how this weapon is to be pro- 
tected to enable it to survive a 
first-strike attack by the Soviets. 

The cost? Pentagon estimates , 
range from a minimum of 20 
billion up to 30 billion. 

Additional billions will be | 
needed to build a replacement } 
for the aging B-52 bomber j 
force. Advanced design work j 
will begin later this year on a 
wide-b^ed aircraft to carry 
air-launched cruise missiles. i 
The Pentagon posture state- ' 
ment focuses on another strate- ; 
gic threat that will not be miti- | 
gated by SALT and that the 
U.S. must counter on its own. . 
This is Russia’s so-called nude- ‘ 
ar-war-fighting strategy. Gen. 
David C. Jones, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, describes i 
the threat posed by the Soviets 
this way: j 

‘They have a doctrine which 
considers nuclear war as think- 


Soviet Buildup That 
Worries the Pentagon 

Russian military forces in the past 15 years — 



1964 

Now 

Troops 

3.4 mil. 

4.4 mil. 

Strategic Arms 

450 

2,500 

Tactical Aircraft 

3,500 

4,500 

Army Divisions 

148 

170 


Defense spending— nip 3 percent a year, 
on average, in reai terms 


Note: Strategic arms indude intercontinental and sub* 
marine.launcned ballistic missiles and bombers. 
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able We have considered nuclear 

war as unthinkable and have generally 
directed our efforts toward a spasm 
war.’* 

The Pentagon report makes this j 
point: The Soviets might assume that j 
in the event of a limited nuclear attack j 
on military targets in the U.S., the i 
President would have to choose be- ! 
tween all-out nuclear retaliation and 
no response at alL 

To quote the posture statement: 
‘The temptation (by the Soviets] to ex- 
ploit this loophole in our deterrent | 
would be minute, but it could be real ; 
in desperate circumstances.** 

In an effort to close this “loophole,** a 
subtle but significant shift in U.S. stra- 
tegic planning is under way. The aim is 
to convince the Russians that the 
American President has ample options 
to respond in a controlled manner to a 
limited Soviet nuclear attack. 

In practical terms, this shift involves 
vital improvements in the command, 
control and communications system 
and changes in targeting of missiles 
and bombers. This shift is intended to 
insure ma.;umum flexibility for the 
President in directing the use of all or 
any segment of the American strategic 
forces. 

Why is the Soviet Union devoting so 
much of its resources to maintaining 
and even intensifying the momentum 
of a massive military buildup? 

Defense Secretary Brown, who de- 
scribes this as a “most troubling** phe- ’ 
nomenon, offers up three explanations i 
that he thinks are possible. 

One is “bureaucratic inertia** — the 
strength of Russia's “military-industrial 
establishment” 

A second is “Soviet fear, however 
misplaced it might be, of their neigh- 
bors— especially NATO and the Peo- 
ple's Republic of China.’* 

Third is an effort “to use military 
power to increase their influence and ; 
to gain political advantage, whether by I 
direct application of military force, ! 
through intimidation, through proxies j 
or through arms transfers,” 

Defense Secretary Brown maintains ! 


that the Russians* “failure to compete I 
successfully in other areas can increase 
their incentive to use their military 
power** in bidding for influence 
around the world. 

The crisis in Iran could offer the So- 
viets an opportunity for. such an oper- 
ation— one which the Defense Secre- 
tary indicates could lead to a 
confrontatibn with the U.S. 

At present, Russia has 20 divisions 
and about 400 tactical aircraft in a posi- 
tion to mount an invasion of Iran. 
These forces, according to Brown, have 
remained at a low state of readiness 
and “the Soviets have been relatively 
restrained and cautious in their policy 
toward Iran.” 

If Moscow shifts course and embarks 
on an invasion of Iran — an operatioa 
that the Pentagon estimates would 
take several weeks of preparation— 
Brown warns that “their intervention 
could well require a U.S. response.” 

What is the outlook now for the de- 
fense of Europe, which gets top prior- 
ity in U.S. defense planning? 

Here, too, the Pentagon *note5 a con- 
tinuing Soviet buildup despite a clear- 
cut Warsaw Pact superiority over the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
To support this buildup, Russia is build- 
ing new tanks, guns and aircraft at two 
or three times the rate of the U.S. 

Beefing up NATO. The administra- 
tion is concentrating now on a pro- 
gram to beef up NATO in collaboration 
with European Allies. The 3.1 percent 
increase that the President is seeking : 
in the defense budget is intended basi- 
cally to finance the plan for NATO. 

Tlie purpose is to convince the Sovi- 
ets that they can not hope to win a 
quick victory in a blitzkrieg attack on 
Western Europe. Toward this end, the 
U.S. already has increased its forces in 
NATO, with the equivalent of six divi- 
sions now stationed in Europe. 

And a plan for fast, large-scale rein- 
forcement of these forces is being 
pushed. When this plan is fully imple* ! 
mented in the 1980s, the U.S. in a crisis i 
will be able to triple the number of 
combat planes in the NATO theater ; 
within a week and increase troop I 
strength from 200,000 to 350,000 with- i 
in two weeks. j 

. Secretary Brown is exceedingly cau- i 
tious in assessing NATO's capacity to ; 
cope with a Russian attack. He says > 
only that “the Soviets cannot be confi- 
dent of a rapid conventional victory in i 
Europe.” I 

To sum up: A SALT II agreement ! 
with Russia may be at the top of Presi- ' 
dent Carter’s 1979 agenda. But the ; 
Pentagon sees no evidence that the ! 
pact will dilute the Soviet drive for ' 
military superiority over the U.S. □ i 
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THE WASHINGTON STAR (GREEN LINE) 
31 January 1979 


. SALT Verification Informafion 

Sensitive Inleliigence Data 
Made Available to Senators 


> By Vernon A. Guidry Jr. 

VjiktflgioftSurSutfWrtttr 

_ The Carter, administration has 
^given the Senate a hall-inch sheaf of 
papers that contain some of Ameri- 
ca's most sensitive- intelligence se- 
^crets. 

^ An administration official claims 
I that the papers contain an unpreoe- 
; dented profusion of details and de- 
; scriptions of intelligence-gathering 
* satellites and ground stations like 
those now imperiled by civil strife in 
Iran. 

This wealth of information has 
' been passed on in hopes of creating a 
^climate for Senate ratification of the 
-CSALT II Treaty being n^otiated with 
"the Soviet Union^ s. .. 

The material was requested by 
Sen. John Glenn., D-Ohio, a^ former 
-astronaut who has been particularly 
'concerned about U,S.; ability, to moni- 
^fbr Soviet strategic might. . 

> : “I ASKED THEM to -put down 
; each and^every treaty requirement 
Tand the means of verifying it." Glenn 
i'said. The point, he went on, was to 
^-show the Senate the . "blanks and 
•^^weak spots." ^ 

Glenn said the SALT process "is a 
'confidence-building thing. That 
means verifying whatth^y .do." 

^ Glenn has asked for an: update of 
the material to take in account treaty 
language negotiated with the Soviet 
Union last month in Geneva. In the 
-meantime the' senator says he- is 
withholding judgment on administra^ 

. tion claims that the treaty is verifia- 
<ble. 

' The material provided Glenn was 
turned over to the Senate Intelligence 
Committee where any- senator may 
examine it, . ■ T ; 7 

"It’s prepared in sort of a matrix." 
says one Senate staff member. "A 
_^senator can look at the treaty provi- 
"""sions and. then almost. run his finger 


down the line to see how that trans- ' 
lates into a specific requirement and i 
how that requirement is met, by 
satellites or whatever." 

CRITICS AND proponents alike 
have focused on verification as a key 
issue in the SALT defaate^.Onc partic- j 
ulariy troublesome element has been ' 
the Soviet practice of putting infor- 
mation from missile tests into code. 
Critics say U.S^ negotiators have 
failed to remedy this problem in ne- 
gotiations at Geneva. 

The coding or inscription — 
issue is one that also troubles poten- 
tial SALT supporters such as Glenn. 

The Senate Intelligence Committee 
is conducting its own assessment of 
the adequacy of SALT verification. 
And its report will likely become an 
important factor in the debate. 
Treaty talks broke down last month 
in Geneva because, most American 
officials suggest, the Soviet Union de- 
cided to hold off on conclusion of the 
pact until the events surrounding the 
dramatic U.S. recognition of the Peo- 
ple's Republic of China played them- } 
selves out. i 

In the meantime the j 
administration has been following a J 
pattern that was established in ! 
earlier difficult foreign policy issues 1 
concerning the Congress. President j 
Carter has been meeting with a num- j 
her of key senators while other aides ! 
have conducted a series of briefings 
at the White House for Senate staff 
members. 

The White House also is reviving a 
congressional stroking technique it j 
has used to good effect in the past, I 
Beginning tomorrow, the White j 
House will have a series of dinners ) 
for members of Congress that will be ' 
followed by a three-hour. Cabinet- 
level presentation on U.S. foreign 
policy. • 

Members of the Senate leadership i 
and the Senate Foreign - Relations ; 
Committee are due this week.. 
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RICtlMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 
26 January 1979 



NEWS FOCUS 



To Sell SALT 


WASHINGTON — President Carter and his 


By Cord Meyer y 

I'or an. arms control agreement, the Iranian 
revolt has endangered two ground sites 
operated by American intelligence on Iran’s 


secretary of stare. Cyrus Vance, are so com- 
mi tted.to the achievement of a SALT agreement 
that they are being disconcertingly slow to 
criticize Soviet misbehavior. 

W'i th the signing of SALT II as their overriding 
objective, both men have tended to overlook 
abundant evidence of Soviet involvement in Iran 
and Cambodia. ■ ; r 

As Iran slides into chaos, Carter has warned 
Brezhnev not to intervene. But he has politely 
refrained from calling the Russians to account 
for the inflammatory broadcasts of their clan- 
destine radio. Beaming from Baku inside the 
Soviet Union, the Russians have been calling in 
Persian for the immediate expulsion of all 
Americans from Iran. - 

The Soviet-support of the Vietnamese assault 
on Cambodia was so blatant that even com- 
munist Rumania was compelled to protest bit- 
terly the Russian role. However, Vance has 
claimed that the evidenceof Soviet involvement 
is not yet clear and Carter has made only 
equivocal comments.* 

Carter and- Vance have given similar ex- 
planations for their reticence in recent inter- 
views. Vance said he was concerned by rising 
anti-Soviet sentimentin the United States. He 
said he would “resign tomorrow” rather than 
participate in reviving the passions of the Cold 
War. - . * 

For his part, Carter*sa}d he was “concerned 
about the growth of anti-Soviet sentiment par- 
ticularly among the elites and experts.” 
However, he feels reassured by polls tha t show a 
majority to be with him on the arms control 
issue. The implication of these statements is 
that the American public should not be exposed 
to too much unpleasant Soviet reality for fear of 
provoking irrational overreaction. 

IN PRACTICE, THIS self-imposed restraint 
leads to an extreme version of Vance’s 
familiar position that there must be no 
“linkage” betweenSALT andSovietbehavioron 
other issues. Not onlywill the United States 
refuse to make a SALT agreement conditional 
on cessation of Soviet interventions, but It will 
go further and ref ram' from strenuously ob- 
jecting to such moves in order to keep the SALT 
dialogue going. . • ** 

However, geopolitical reality has a way of in- 
truding upon the rareHed atmosphere in which 
the two superpowers conduct their SALT 
negotiations. Ironically, even as Carter presses 


border with Russia. Information collected from 
-these sites is crucial to American ability to 
verify that the Soviets comply with SALT j 
limi tations on the number of missile warheads. 

At great expense and considerable delay , 
a lternative intelligence collection systems can 
b e^evised to recover part of the vital informa - 
tion that would be lost . But there is no really ade* 
quatesubstitutefortheline-of-sightcoverageof 
Soviet test ranges provided by the mountainous 
terrain on Iran’s border. 

The Soviets will celebrate' the closing of this 
window on their research and development, but ! 
the American critics of SALT have been given a 
new and serious reason for questioning the ade- 
quacy of our verification procedures. 

AS THE CARTER administration begins to 

realize the strength of Senate opposition to 
SALT II, there is a growing tendency to portray 
the defeat of the treaty in apocalyptic terms. In 
reality. S.^LT is at best a useful method of plac- 
ing a verifiable limit on certain types of i 
strategic armament, and reasonable men can 
differ on whether it is wise to accept the specific i 
terms of the proposed treaty. i 

But Carter has begun to argue that rejection 
by the Senate will destroy the credibility of the 
American presidency, “deal a severe blow” to 
U.S. -Soviet relations and do irreparable! 
damage to America's peaceful reputation in the * 
world. With these rhetorical excesses. Carter is 
taking 3 huge gamble. If the treaty is rejected, 
he will have given the Soviets a powerful 
propaganda weapon by exaggerating the im- 
plications of defeat. 

Mounting suspicion of Soviet intentions at ; 
home and growing concern among our allies • 
abroad are not invented by an eli tist cabal of ex- ; 
perts, as Carter has suggested. They are the 
direct result of increasing Soviet military 
strength and the adventurous uses to which it j 
has been put. ! 

Carter’s State of the Union message was 
strong in its support of SALT but had not one 
word to say about the expansion of Soviet power 
in the Middle East, Africa and .Asia. Carter can’t 
sell SALT by ignori.ig this geopolitical reality. 
The Senate debateon ratification will force him | 
to explain what he intends to do about the steady ■ 
erosion of American influence. j 

; *^2979, Field En terpri^es I tic, | 
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AH7ICLS APP ^A.ncy ITEW Y0c?K TIMES 

OH PACi E 1 FEBRUARY 1979 


U.S. Warns Russians to Stop Encoding; 


By RICHARD BURT 

r SpecUiio*n»Ntt»Yort7la» . 

WASHINGTON. Jan. 31 — The Carter 
Administration has warned the Soviet 
Union that an attempt to impede Ameri- 
can ei^orts to monitor a Soviet missile 
test on Dec, 21 has jeopardized the ability 
of the United States to verify Soviet com- 
pliance with the terms of a projected 
treaty limiting strategic arms. Gove^ 
ment officials said today. ^ 

The Administration, they added, has 
also told Moscow in recent days that if the 
Soviet Union, under a new treaty, tried to 
conceal test data in this marmer. 'the 
United States would consider it a serious 
violation of the agreement. 

The officials said the unusual warning 
was prompted by a test firing of Mos- 


cow's new SS-18 missile, the largest and'] 
most lethal rocket in the Soviet arsenal. | 
During the test, Moscow is said to have [ 
transmitted electronic messages from 
the missile to Soviet ground stations in 
code in an apparent effort to conceal the 
signals from American listening posts on 
theperiphery of the Soviet Union. ' 

Since the test information, known as te- 
lemetry, is viewed by the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency as vital to verifying Soviet 
compliance with a new accord, the 
December missile firing has complicated 
J^st^minute efforts to complete the arms 
negotiations. It Is ‘also seen as raising 
new problems for the Administration in 
convincing the Senate that the United ^ 
States could detect a Soviet effort to 
evad e parts o f t he propose d agree menu.,^ 
So far, officials said, Moscow has not 
i’ responded to the warning. ^ 

[ = Meanwhile, the Administrafcon’s han* 
f dling of the telemetry issue is being de- 
‘ bated in the United States Government. 
Some aides charge that Adm. Stansfield 
Turner, the Director of Central Imelli- 
ence. has exaggerated the importance of 
the test data in verifying a new accord, 
thus setting back chances for a treaty 
with Moscow. - - 

P The officials said that in a' number of 
[.conversations with President Carter, Ad- 
miral' Turner had pushed for a firm 
American position on Soviet attempts to 
^ encode test data despite the fact that 
; other agencies doubted the utility of such 
a stand. - r.’ 

A Central Intelligence Agency spokes- 
man refusd to disoiss the issue. 


Missile Data 


in July when much of the missile’s te-^ 
i lemetiy was sent in code. 

I Last fall, American negotiators tried to 
j get Moscow to accept a ban on such en- 
’ coding but failed. In late December at 
■Geneva, Secretary of State Cynis R.'l 
I Vance and Soviet Foreign Minister An- 
drei A. Gromyko agreed to an ambiguous 
provision in which Moscow was permit- 
I ted to encode only , missile test data that 
would not hinder American verification 
of a new accord, r' r - ' 

I However, the provision evidently does- 
not specify what information is necessary-j 
to monitor an accord." Some officials say 
' this omission could allow Moscow to con- 
tinue to withhold key information about 
new missiles. In an effort to remove this 
‘ambiguity, the Administration officials 
said, the United States has told Moscow 
that the encoding of the Dec. 21 test is an 
example of what would be banned by the 
Inew provlsioiL^,.^;/ 


Encoding first emerged as a serious 
issue in the arms ulks after an SS-13 test 
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Washington— The Soviet Union has be- 
gun test-launching long-range cruise mis- 
siles from its controversial Backfire 
bomber in a move that could complicate 
arms control negotiations and pose nevr 
defense problems for the Unit^ States, 
authoritative government sources report- 
ed yesterday. ' ^ 

While new intelligence reports were 
said to sute flatly that there have b^a. 
eight such tests, some defense officials 
contended that there was ajingemg un- ^ 

certainty as to whether the Backfire was 
the launching airplane. - - f , " 

There was no dispute, however, about 
the missile tests themselves, or that' the 
winged vehicles were launched over dis* 
tances more than twice as great as we^ 
estimated for Soviet cruise missiles as 
cently as this week in congressional testi- 
mony by Harold Brown, Secretary of 
fense. , 

The significance of the Backfire as. a, 
launching aircraft is that the Soviets have 
stubbornly refused to have it included un- 
der the numerical ceilings for s^tegic 
weapons in the prospective strategic arms 
limitation treaty (SALT). ‘ ^ ^ 

They contend it is not a strategic weap- 
on and American negotiators accept tiiat 
its primary mission, may be to. attacks tar- 
' gets in countries' bordering the. Soviet 
Union as well as naval fleets. It is seen as 
an imposing threat to the U.S. Navy, even 
without cruise missiles. 

American negotiators also argu^^^t 
the Backfire has the range, especially wUi 
its in-flight refueling capability, for stra- 
tegic noissions against the United States. 

Against the recommendations of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Carter adminis- 
tratioD is prepared to accept side assur- 
ances from Moscow that basing restric-.^ 
tions and production limitations will pre-^ 
vent the Backfire from threatening, the 
United States. The new intelligence re- 
ports could complicate matters for nego- 
tiators and surely will complicate the ad-^ 
ministration’s problem in winning Senate 
endorsement of an eventual treaty.. 


Secretary Hrown told the House Armed 
Services Committee Monday that the 
Backfire would have to be counted under 
SALT weapons ceilings if it turned out to 
be a carrier of long-range air-launched 
cruise missiles. Long-range in the case of 
such weapons is defined as^more than 600 
kilometers (373 miles), .. 

. Mr.-Brown’s comment wb in response 
to a speculative question from Represen- 
tative Robin L Beard, Jr. (R., Tenn.) 
about the Backfire’s potential for launch- 
ing 1,500-kilometer-range cruise missiles. 
Mr. Brown said, without elaboration, that 
the Russians “have some new ones ihider 
d€vclopmenUf-..v-w 

The defense chiefs prepared statement i 
said: ‘/Both the Bear (an aging Soviet 
; bomber] and the Backfire can carry air- 
'launched cruise missiles with ranges of 
about 500 kilometers. As yet, there is no' 
evidence that the Soviets have developed a 
cruise missile comparable to [America’s] 
although they may be developing a long- 
range cruise missile of their own design.*' 
Some sources suggested that the secre- 
tary’s statement may already have been 
overtaken. . • • * - . . , , 

According to the intelligence reports, 
the Russians have launched eight test mis-, 
siles from Backfire bombers and the aver-., 
age range has been .1,200 kilometers (745 
miles). The estimate was that the missiles 
have fuel capacity to reach farther. The 
latest test was said to have been within • 
the past two weeks, 

Under the emerging y.S.-Soviet SALT'^ 
treaty, wch side would Jbe allowed 2.250 
strategic vehicles— land and submarine- 
based missiles and heavy bombers. No 
more than 1,320 could carry multiple war- 
heads or air-launched Cruise missiles. 

- As matters stand now, the Backfire 
fleet— expected to number 400 planes by 
1985— would not be counted under those 
ceilings, a matter severely criticized by a 
House Armed Services Committee panel 
on which Mr Beard served. 

It- was Secretary Brown’s contention 
that any arming of the Backfire with long- 
* range cruise missiles would automatically 
bnng the plane under the treaty ceiling 
Whether* the Russians would agree with 
that was not discussed. 

Tf motnt^ina^ thaf fhAiF* 


had 600-kilometer range, and remained 
excluded, considerable problems could 
arise for the administration. In any case, 
the emergence of long-range cruise mis- 
siles in the Russian air. forces— enabling 
them to fly long ranges and launch mis- 
siles toward . targets hundreds of miles 
away— poses new problems in verifying 
compliance with SALT agreementSw What 1 
planes carry short-range and what planes 
carry long-range missiles? ; • 

The American missile development has 
long since handed the Russians that prob- ^ 
lem. Significantly, they dropped their in- • 
sistence on range limitations late- last, 
year. . . ^ 

Under SALT terms, heavy bombers^ 
with cruise missiles are supposed to have 
what the negotiators term “externally ob- 
servable differences” from other aircraft 
of the same type. 


A 
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: By Thomas O’Toole 

Wisiiiiurtoa Ptut Stiif Writer 

Dr, Edward Teller, the onetime 
hawk and nuclear physicist often de- 
scribed at the “father ol the hydrogen 
bomb,” yesterday called on the United 
States to release to the entire world 
its spy satellite photographs of earth. 

"I am aware such a suggestion runs 
completely counter to present prac- 
tice,” the Hungarian-bom Teller told 
the Senate Commerce subcommittee 
on science, technology and space, “but 
I believe such a move would contrib- 
ute to the peace and stability of the 
whole world.” ^ ' ^ "v : • 

Teller said U.S. reconnaissance sat^ 
ellite photographs should be made 
available on a. routine basis to most 
countries* He said that if the United “ 
States did not want to do it, an inteiv; 
national consortium should ’be formed 
to put up a spy satellite and distribute 
its photos to everybody,-^; i.v - 

”It is very important that verifica- 
tion of treaties and * Intentions: be 
made public knowledge everywhere,” 
Teller said. “Otherwise, people in 
power will continue to call each other * 
liars and the people in general will ' 
continue to be confused by these putv ’ 
lie statements,” .. v ' ’ ■ 

Teller's call for an “open space” poK - 
icy is the most recent in a series of 
suggestions he has made to do away " 
with the world’s military secrets, Pre- ‘ 
viously, he has called fora law* requir- ^ 
ing declassification of . scientific se- ■ 
crets, including those pertaining to 
the development of nuclear weapons, ;':■ 
Teller said he would like to open uir ' ' 
all U.S, space secrets to the world but / 
he recognizes that revealing the re- 
sults of electronic eavesdropping r* ^ 
might be impracticaL * - ^ ^ •. 

will confine my proposal to photo . . 
reconnaissance because countermea- 
sures against it are. very riifffcuit,'* - 



" ' DRV EDTTARD TELLER s . 
■'f angers point of view” *i 






Teller saicL "And to- the extent, that 
the Russians might Vleani. something' 
from the. publication of pictures 
alone, I think these pictxires would be 
of little.help to them.” . ^ 

‘“Testifying before Sen. Adlai E. Ste- 
venson’s subcommittee, which is seek- 
: ing advice bn How the space shuttle 
^ should be used, Teller said he thought 
its-. flrst.Vpriorlty should be weather 
. forecasting 'and its second one crop- 
forecasting. ; . ^ ^ 

- !*The shuttle co^d taka up*^a stnaif 
satellite once very week that could 
watch ' \^d velocities * at : almost all 
.levels of the atmosphere,” Teller said. - 
"Using a combination of radar and , 
lasers we could get a real comprehen-i| 
sive view of the atmosphere front an^ 
angel's-point of view.”- 

The one thing he would never use^ 
the shuttle for, Teller said, is a solar 
power satellite to supply Earth- with.' 
electricity by microwave transmission, 
"My own estimate,” Teller said, “is 
that solar space energy will cost for , 
the rest -Of this century atUeast 30; 
times what we pay- each year for our^ 
national fuel bilL^* The national oili 
bill alone comes to more than $60* bil- j 
lion a year, - vi'Vjr^3 

Teller said*^ that-, anyone who pays*! 
for it should be allowed room aboardV 
the space shuttle but that the privi.- 
lege should be denied to anyone who ] 
wants to conduct research in secret; 
aboard tbe shuttie;^;^: .-^^^ - 
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CIA Mind Control i 

There is evidence that CIAmind-i 
control research continaed into thej 
1970s even though agency officials | 
indicate most of it ended in 1963, says i 
the author of a new book. 

John Marks says that in response to 
a Freedom of Information Act request 
aimed at specific behavioral research i 
topics, the CIA informed him it has t 
identified 130 boxes of papers ex - 1 
pected to contain related documents. | 
' “I was astounded by the amount of 
this undisclosed material,** said 
Marks, a former State Department 
intelligence officer. “The agency says 
it is reviewing the- material, and I ex- 
pect it to be - released within six 
months.’* 
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Work W«nt On Into 1970s, Author Says •! 


Book Disputes CIA CHief on MindJ 




WMhiastoB FQ>i matt 'mtar- 
Despite assurances last year Iron 
Central IntelUiEence^. Director Stan» 
field Turner that tli*-CIA*s mind-coa^ 
trol program Tree phased out ov«r a 
decade ago^ the intelligence agency, 
has come up with new documents in* 
dicatlng that the work went^on into 
the 1970s, according to a new book, 
John Marks» the author of the book, 
said the CIA mlnd^ntroi researchers 
did apparently drop their much publi* 
cized MK-ULTHA drug-testing pro- 
gram, But they replaced it, according 
to Marks, with another supersecret. 
behaviorel^oQtrol project under thw* 
agency's Office of Research^ and. De-^ 
veiopment,^ . a-.-i r 

The ORD program used a carer or^- 
ganization set up in the 1960e outside 
Boston headed by Dr. Edwin .Land, 
the founder ol' Polaroid, who acted as/ 
a '"figtireheadjf said MarkSi^in his 
book. The project investigated* such 
research a s genetic engineerin g, de- 

velopment of new strains ol, bacteria, 
and mind control?^ ' ' 

The book identifies the Maasachu-^ 
setts proprietary organization headed, 
by Land as theScientific Engineering 
Institute, The CIA-funded institute 
was originally set up as a radar and 
technical research company in the 
1950s and shifted over to mind-control 
experiments in the 196ps;,. according to 
the book.. Land could not: bet reached 
for comment yesterday*wi^ 

In testimony fiist year before a Seri- 
ate committee,^JTumer Indicated that 
most of the CIA's mind-control work 
ended in the 1960s with the exception 
of a few scattered programs. Accord- 
ing to Marks, however, the ORD pro- 
gram was a full-scale one and just as 
secret as the, earlier MK-ULTRA" pro- 

ject* . 

A CIA spokesman said yesterday 
that the intelligence agency had not., 
reviewed Marks' book and, ^uld.j 
make no comment until it did 
In his book, Marks said he learned^ 
of the program last year when t^ * 


; CEk notified 1^ that it had loca^ 

• 1^ bairns hf material od thg^projeet 
afterhe filed a Freedom^of Informa* 
tion Act request; 

; . Marks, a former State Department 
intelligence officer and frequent CIA 
critic, is the author of, -The Search 
for T' the ‘Manchurian *" Candidate,***! 
which is scheduled to be released next! 
month. The book is based on about: 
.16,000 pages of information, on the j 
MK-ULTRA and other mind-control j 
, experiments that were released - in | 
lOTrand 1978. — ^ *• - 

In researching the material, Marks 
said he found that CIA mind-control 
researchers trained secret police in 
Uruguay and South Korea, and 
funded an extensive program of LSD ^ 
and shock-treatment research at Mc- 
Gill University in Canada. - 

According to the book,-Drr D. Ewen 
Cameron, at the Allen Memorial Insti- . 
tute at McGill, ran the experiments 
which were paid for by the CIA. Cam- 
eron, who died in 1967, received ^e ] 

money through the Society for the In- 
prestigation of Human- Ecology, an- 
?other CIA front. It is unknown if 
Cameron was aware that the money ' 
came from the CIA. * 

^Marks said the experiments at- Mo- 
Gill included giving unknowing, sub- 
jects with mental problems massive 
doses of LSD and subjecting them to 
long-term shock treatment in an ef- 
fort to “depattem'J^them and plant 
new behavior methods in. their minds.. 
About- half of the subjects weroleff 
with long-term Tamnesia from the; 
treatment, which had Tittle beneficiaf 
effect, Marks said. 

In addition, the CIA, under its MKv 
SEARCH project, funded a Baltimore- 
biological laboratory run by an ex- 
CIA agent to insure that ther agency; 
had a “quick delivery** germ warfare 
capability,, the . Marto book reports,' 
The project was kept secret even 
from the Army, which, had its own 
geruj^wartare center at ForTOetrick 
whei^ t^ CIA . was also doing re- 



According to the book, the ClA’s 
farreaching drug-research prograxor 
which eventually involved 80 unlversl^ ! 
ties and other institutions, was set* off: 
in part because of a mathematical err> 
ror by an agency analyst. - - - ' — w 

In 1951; the author .says;:. word 
reached the CIA that the Soviets had' 
purchased 50 million doses of LSO' 
from the. Swiss Sandoz^ company. Iir 
fact, the. Soviets bought only 50 doses 
^of theshallucinogem But Marks said 
CIA officials were^sb alarmed at the 
.potential of the puiehase;they stepped 
up their own fledgling drug progtant 
and xnished two agents to Switzerland 
with $240,000 in a black bag to buy lOO 
million LSD doses for themselves. 

The deaI^ fell tiinmgh, ^ fixe book 
says, because startled Sandor officials 
admitted they didn't havst enough 
LSD to meet the CIA request. , . 

Marks, along with former * CIA 
agent Victor Marchetti,. wrote :|‘Tbw 
CIA and , thS' Cult: of Intelligence,'* 
whichr was heavily^ censored^ by- the 
agency before publication. ? 
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Dirt report 
at 12:30 a.m. 



By William A. Henry 3d ■ 

Globe Staff 

LOS ANGELES — There*s no poster, no 
T-shirt and no doll, but there is an intricate 
marketing agreement tied to ABC's docu- 
mentary tonight about the CIA's 30 years of 
experiments at brainwashing, conscious- 
ness-altering and “mind control'' 

The program is airing 12:30-2 a.m. on 
Channel 5 rather than in prime time so that 
its early-morning timing will coincide with 
the release of a book ^ the show's principal' 
consultant^ John Man. ^ 

Marks was paidf $7500 ior sharing the 
knowledge he has in four years 

of research. More important, he was 
promised that the show would appear when 
his book did, and that he would be promi- 
nently mentioned on air. 

Because the program's time slot fell into 
the crucial February ratings “sweeps,” when 
no network will risk the low audience of a. 
prime time documentary, the 90-mmute 
show was pushed back to a low-viewership 
spot opposite “The Tonight Show,” 

The decision about timing was made by 
Pamela Hill, the executive producer who 
last year re-recorded young hoodlums on a 
sound stage for another documentary be- 
cause their actual sueet utterances were 
blurry or inaudible. 

Hill was also the producer who approved 
an hour documentary about Palestinian ter- 
rorists that gave them an uninterrupted 
platform and presented no opposing view. 

Under Hilt ABC has b^ome the most 
inventive, flashy, and experimental net- 
work. Its documentaries are the broadest- 
ranging, but its techniques are the most con- 
troversial 

“Mission: Mind Control” will likely pro-' 
voke more controversy, from both left and 
right. 

Much of the 90 minutes details the CIA's 
experiments with LSD. The people^ who 
received it were unaware of what they were 
taking. Most were drunks, derelicts, prosti- 
tutes, mental patients ^ people at the fringe 
of society who could not retaliate or “go 
public” if they discovered what had been 
done to thent 

Some weep on camera tonight as they re- 
live their suffering. Most claim they were 
permanently hurt Some say their lives were 
wrecked. 

Although the documentary makes fleet* | 
ing reference to the counter-culture and I 
quotes Timothy Leary, it will leave all but > 
the most cautious viewer thinking that LSD { 
routinely causes insanity even when taken { 
knowingly as a recreational drug; - * j 


The effects of LSD are suggested in snip- 
pets of a 20-minute film of ever-changing 
hallucinations. The vivid footage is in- 
terspersed with flatly-told horror stories of, 
for example, an experiment in a public • 
health hospital drug addicts who took LSD : 
were also given the drug of their addiction, j 
primarily heroin, drit^ihg them back to their | 
old habits and making them even less able i 
to reveal or prosecute the CIA's actions, i 
' Reporter Paul Altmayer caught many ! 
former CIA officials and academic 

Reports Paul Altmayer caught many 
former CIA officials and . academic 
researchers lying or distorting. One, Robert 
Lashbrook, is accused of having perjured 
himself before a committee of Congress. 
The Congressional witnesses as a group are. 
charged with having conspired to lie and 
sustain a cover-up. 

Documentaries rarely make headlines. 
Usually they pursue them. “Mind Control” 
originated with the much-reported case of 
Frank Olsen, a CIA employee who leaped 
from a tenth floor window to his death in 
the early 1950s. His family was not told he I 
_ had been given LSD without his knowledge, ; 
and they lived more than two decades with 
the feeling of guilt and responsibility for his j 
death. Mrs. Olsen appears on camera. She I 
is quiet and reasonable, and she makes antj 
audience share her calm contempt. 

Conservatives can justly complain that ■ 
the documentary never focuses on the Cold 
War, the Russian experiments in mind con- 
trol, the fear engendered by the leak of na- • 
dear technology and later by Sputnik. It" 
dismisses the possibility of a “Manchurian j 
candidate," a "programmed" assassin, J 
without mentioning the case of. the man. 
Stalin trained to murder Leon Trotsky. 

Altmayeris belief, and Hill’s is that good 
ends such as.national security cannot justi* * 
fy immoral means. The evidence is j 
overwelmingly on their side How distant I 
from humanity we are when we hear or read | 
the words of a researcher's memo that his 
work "occasionally may result in unavoid- 
able fatality" — fatality of helpless,,.^ 
unknowing and innocent people.. 

The network has promised a follow-up 
report as the CIA begins to release some 130 
boxes, a whole roomful of papers about its | 
experiments in the early 1970s. For the dili- 1 
gence we all should be grateful If our gov- i 
emment must be dirty, we cannot be 
lowed to wash our hands. j 
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TV: An 11:30 PM. Look 
At Mind-Conttol Studies 





By JOHN J. O’CONNOR ; ^ ^ 

BC NEWS documentaries 
these days are exhibiting pro- 
, nounced schizoid symptoms. 
- ^ — I Those tackling sensitive issues 
from fresh angles, both technical and 
interpretive, have been encouraging. 
Two outstanding examples were 
••Youth Terror” and a portrait of the 
Palestinians. But those dabbling in in- 
herently sensational subjects, such as 
the occult, have generated understand-, 
able nervousness. 

■ Tonight’s example, ”14155100: Mind 
Control,” falls somewhere in the un- 
eSisy middle. Scheduled outside prime 
time, the 90-minuie documentary 
begins at n :30 P.M. 

The producer and writer is Paul All- 
meycr, whose television record is cer- 
tainly solid, particularly in the area of 
investigative reporting. And the stated 
purpose of the program is certainly le- 
gitimate: to pull together the bits and 
pieces of stories involving the United 
States Government in the last 30 years 
In various experiments aimed at per- 
fecting mind control. ; 


c-,; drug addicts ^ living on the fringes of v 
>l^soc\e^. • *.4 

This ABC-TV compilation touches oh ’ 
v: ail these aspects and more, getting ex- 
elusive interviews with former officials ‘ 
j and consultants to the Central IntelH- 
f gence Agency and Other agencies. At 
the same time, however, the program's j 
methods provide both too much and too 
little in the way of substantial content. ^ J 
While much of the material would i 
seem to suggest a staggering ineptness ; 
• in American efforts in these areas, thc> j 
.. . .documentary insists on emphasizing \ 
the more outrageous statements of 
u;-^-sorne obvious oddballs; Much is made, 
for instance, of George White, a bizarre i 
r consultant to the C.I.A. who once i 
::p wrote, "It was fun, fun, fun . . . where i 
. else could a red-blooded American lie, 

V kill, cheat and rape with the sanction of ! 
; . the alKhighest?” Well, yes, but the .j 
truly dangerous villains of > this ^ 
^ scenario • were - considerably ;more ::i 
^ ^ proper in tone and behaviori' ^ ir 1 




- For the most part, the experiments 
Involve drugs, most of them, such as 
LSD, hallucinogenic. Much of the story 
has already been covered in the 
general press. There are the distre^ 
ing tales of unwitting guinea pigs. 
There arc the cases of covered-up sui- 
cides, most notably those of Frank 
Olson and Harold Blauer. Extensive 
experiments were conducted on rcla- 
livcly powerless types — prostitutes. 


Two devices are- especially irritat- 
i,;, jng* Clips from the film “The Manchu-^ 
v rian Candidate” are shamefully over-*:, 

, ' used.* A scene in which a brainwashed. 
; Laurence. Harvey, under orders frorh' 

I \tht enemy, shoots his Army buddy iijt 
V t the face is .shown not once but twiceuf 
One explanation may be that llu* docu-' 
mentary owes an obvious debt to Vcon 4 
\ . sultant” John Marks, whose new book 
will be entitled •'The Search for the 
.V Man^urian Candidate: The C.I.A. and 
v-Mind-Control.f’ » * ; « . 

. In addition io this, evidently in an ef- . 
>,/. fort to get away from/*talking heads, 

’ j.’thc* proceedings "are ‘ regularly inters 
i: i 'ir 



John Gittenger, retired chief psy-S: 
. iChologistfortheCXA.' 

‘ ■ -■ 


' "'■.J 

, rupted to show an experimental film's 
.‘.conception of an LSD •‘trip.? Now, of * 
course, there is no such thing aya sin- J 
gle trip. Different people react differ- 
. enily to hallucinogenic drugs. Some ( 
trips are pleasant, others terrifying. * 
But nevertheless, ”Mind Control” 

" slsti on wasting donsiderable time onr 
these tedious versions of a ^simulated ^ 
LSDexperience.” * ‘ t “ i t- Vi 

In the end, piled atop a mound of 
; trigulng material and ominous declara-^> 
r tions, an expert is brought on to con-'^ 

, ' elude that as far as the average human ^ 
r mind is concerned, ' •predictable, abso-^ 
lute control is not possible.” The point -S 
is made clearly, but one can’t help won- J 
‘dering what viewers will rememberl 
longer: the unsensationaL expert or 
those scenes of Uurence Harvey blow- i 
ing off his friend's head,;; 
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Mind Control Study Gontiriued f or Decade 
After Cl A Said It Was Ende^/ Book Claims 


■'I' l 


! ' BYNORMANKEMPSTER ; 

, I . ‘ • Ttm«s Sl»« Wriftr '‘i 

WASHINGTON-The CIA spon^J 
sored scientific research into methods , 
of controlling the human mind for al^.i 
most a decade after it ended its pre- 
viously. disclosed experiments with | 
author John Marks says i 
. irtfa hew book. ;•» ;•! | 

~j|Citing,' documents released by the j 
a&hcy. tinder the Freedom of Infer-. J 
nration Act, Marks, a former Slate 
Department ;inieiligence officer, said,, 
t&jGIA conlinu^' at least until. - 
mW 4 1972 to search for exotic ways to' 
dajnittaie the brain arid control beha-.? 
vforj , ^ ■ I 

'JJjtimalely,-. the agency admitted,, 
Uiat ilk experimentation, which began 
iitfldSO in the midst of the cold war, , 
wis a failure— the human mind was . j 
either too resilient or loo unpredicU- ..j 
bli to be molded. with the reliability.! 
rdtjdired for espiotfage operations. , ; 

)Thei book, “The . Search for the 
‘Manchurian Candidate,’ quotes a 
CfA , document as saying .that the , 
mmtj-cohtrol programs finally ended , 

‘ July 10, 1972. when the chief Of the ’ 

• project. Dr. Sidney Gotlleib, wrote its ! 

. bureaucratic epitaph., '. • ■ ' • 

"The Clandestine Service has been.: 

■ able to niOinlain, contact with the 
‘ leading edge of developments in the 
'! field of biological and chemical con- 
" irol of human behavior,” Gotlleib 
•'-wrote. “It has become inCTcasingiy 
‘t obvious over the last. , several years 
that : thil general .'area had less and 
' lesa relevance,, to qurrent .clandestine ; 
;‘;'operations f.V 

( '‘On.the/scienUfic.side, it has.ber,., 
Jl! come very clear, that these materials'^ 
/■.land techniques iare, loo unpredicUble,'. 
;,;‘in theii-i effect on individual human. ' 

beings/ under. -i’^ecified circum-; ; 
./suncei' to „bb operaUonally .useful, ; 
,!Our 'operations' officers, have.^ 

’ Ishowh a discerning and perhaps com,- 1 
, mehdabie disuste for utilizing 
materials and techniques.” ' .ry 

The materials and techniques irt^: , 
"eluded LSD and a. wide variety, of” 
'• mind-ailering drugs,. sexual rntrap-;,,, 
ment, electric shock, .electrodes,, lin-,; 
:■ planted id the ‘.brain, radlaUoq.j^and^ 


hypnosis. The program was conduct->i 
: ed under such code names as Blue- 
bird, Artichoke, MK-ULTRA. MK- 
NAOML MK-SEARCH and Project- 
Often.:. •■■■■"■ ■-•’ ' ' ■ ■ • ‘i'!' : 

■ The objectives wefe to develop a” 
foolproof truth serum' to be used in v 
questioning agents', defectors and cn-'-i 
emy prisoners*, to determine if brain-"’ 
washing was possible*, to devise ways 
of producing amnesia so that agents 
could riot disclose secrets if captured; 
and to develop a variety of ways of ' 
killing and incapaciuting enemies. 

it was once' the CIA's deepest' se-';: 
cret ThC public did not get its flm ; 
glimpse of the mind control program ' 
until 1975. when a commission headed : 
by then- Vice President Nelson A: 
Rockefeller reported that' an Army .j 
civilian employe— since identified as, . 
Dr.'Frank Olson— had committed sui-j"! 
cide in 1953 after having been giveri.'J 
LSD without his knowledge;. ; 

The Rockefeller report provided no i 
details, but in the last three years ad-;..' 
dilionar information has seeped out ” 
In his:book, Marks pulls the stohr 
' together; showing for the first time ‘ 
its scope, placing previous disclosures 
T* in context and filling in some of the 
‘ .blanks. '- rt* * if . ' 

For example; he reports that in the 
'. 1960s Dr. James Hamilton, a San 
; Francisco psychiatrist received CIA i 
funds to conduct “clinical testing of. 
behavioral control materials” on in-; 
mates at the California Medical Facil- i 
ily at Vacaville. Although the records' 
do not indicate the precise nature of 
the experiments, they show that in 
1967 and 1968 Hamilton spent more 
than- $10,000 in CIA funds to pay 
volunteers. At prison pay scales, that, 
means he probably experimented on' 
’ between 400 and 1,000 inmates. ' • i 
Marks says that in the late 1950's 
the CIA paid some-allhough not all 
—of the expenses of Dr. Ewen Came- 
ron's unorthodox psychological pro- 
grams ; at a hospiUl in Montreal., 
Cameron used massive electric shock 
treatments combined with long peri-, 
ods of sleep in an Mfort to I’depat- 
lem” schizophrenic patients. • ’ , ^ 

: According to Marks, the CIA's in- 
ierdk In LSD in the .early 1950'S' 
created much of the international^ 
market for the drug. Marks speculates; 
that without CIA experiments— most 
of them carried out on college cam-’ 
puses— the drug-oriented countercul- 
ture .Of the . 1960’s might ncy ct have 
st ar ted, ^ * — . ' ‘ I' i 
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CIAMle in LSD 




By Eleanor FandolpH ' ^ 

Chicago Tflboo# Prti* ; ^ _ 

WASHINGTON — The Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, which in the 1950s began 
experimenting with ways to control the 
mind, may have imwittmgly" introduced 
LSD to what became the .‘^cdd genera- 


officials became alarmed that the Sovi* 
ets had purchased 50 million doses of 
the hallucinogen. But the diplomatic of- 
ficial who passed on this information 
confused milligrams with kilograms; the 
company had sold the USSR 50 doses, 

• The CIA*s chief drug research pro- 
gram, MKULTRA, also entered other 


lion,'^ a cco rdin g to a new. book by CIA ’ areas,^’such,as chemical sabotage, . A, 
critic John Marks. ' A Houstozv , chemist backed by the CIA 

Marks, i fcwiner Stafe^De^toeSt In- ' lounrf a bacterium that destroyetf oil, 
telligence officer/ said-. itt a^Book- to be and CIA agents med this m ^7 to^s^ 
released nest month -thabi the ‘agency ol^e .B>^nch shipments of od to Cuba, 
promoted and Mid- for mudj^ttbe I5D - The idea was to neutralize all the work- 


',ing vehicles on Castro's island. 

; ' ♦ The^ CIA- funded a ' prominent ^psy- 
chiatrist,^ Dr. D, Ewen Cameron^ ^ who 
was testing ways to ‘^depattem^ mental 
^patient^*At.the Allan Memorial Institute 
of McGill University in Montreal, Dr; 


research that-providedTthe ;!^ 
trips to huiKiredsr- df ;^^ 
people in tiie 1350s,;. 

‘‘No one at 'the 

saw.’ that young iAmeric^'"’ woidd'vbr- 

untarUy tie the drug — whethw for y Cameron tried to wipe clean the brains 
consciousne« e£ans»n or r^uo^ - by keeping themi 

purposes, Marks said. asleep for days or even- weeks usings 

come a supreme- irony-that the CUa— el^shock treataento^an* dnigs;i Ac-- 
search for weapony druff \ cording to Marks, Dr, Gameron- also 

would wind up: piping- to a^te; to woman in a sensory depriva- 

wandermf’unwntrolfoble;nimdi-of for 35 days without -light,: 

countercultur^j^: - ^ - ^ « :* . > 

MARKS, WHOSE book — “The SeartA tests ^ -the CIA and tests^ 

for the Manchurian Candidate'V — is^ v by other military in- . 

named after the well-kno^ movie of telligence agencies contributed to two 
early 19603, spent the last , ^jeaths, according to Marks and numer-. 

ing over 18,000 pages of CIA documents ; other reports. They were Frank. 01- , 
on mind^- contrd, x received-:, theni.?;,^ son^ » CIA agent- who comimtted auickie*:i 
through the JYeedom of Inform^on "' .^vpral an a-q^nriata alinn«i i 

Act. .0 . ..V w.: a-.-' 

A spbki^ah for the CIA skid Monday 


that the agency will hot comment on the : 
book, which covers - mind-cont^ pro-' 
grams through 1963. ^ ' 

Marks said agency officials have told' 
his lawyers that by June they;^li re- 
. leased 130 more boxes of documents 
concerning other mind-control projects ' 
by the agency into the ISTOs.* 


FROM /DOCUMENTS a.1 ready re- 
leased, Marks said the agency- has dis- 
closed that: " ' • - 

.. The CtA carefully watch^, and to 
a large extent controlled, dtning the.: 
1950s and 1960s the production. of LSD^ 
lysergic acid diethylamide— by the com- 
pany that originated- the drug, Sandos of 
Switxerland. At . one point in. 1951, CIA 


several weeks after an associate slipped I 
“hinit aT.dose of LSD;, and Harold Blauer, 

; a New York professional tennis player^] 
who died when he .was injected /\ri(h, 
mescaline derivatives In 1953 by doctors^ 

' at the.New York State Psychiatric Inst^ 

* tute, * 

Worf of LSD research in anotbSr 
; ject called ARTICHOKE was spread: bjq 
•such groups as the Macy Foundatioi>-r 
which Marks says is CIA-backed--to in- 
: tellectuals in ' the mid- ' and late 1950s. 
Because of this, accordmg to* Marks, 
such counterculture celebrities - as poet 
. Allan' Ginsberg and Ken Kesey recdved 
LSD through research projects in Cali- 
' fomia;;: * * t- 

MarkSr'^triK) coauthorea ^neavily^ceii- 
sored book, “The CIA: and- the Ciilt of 
Intelligence*’ with ex-agent. VictOTvMar- 
chetti, said the documents showed that 


even extreme “efforts atibramwashing 
and mind control ; have been_ un- 

successful,; ' ■ ' 




■ “So far,' at l^tr the human spirit has 
-apparently kept -winning,’ Marks* wrote, -j 
“That— if anything-4is thesaving grace, j 
of the mindH:ontrohcampaigm*T 
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Late News Special- | 

“ABC News rioseai>--IVIiMion:l 
Mlnd^Confaeoh'' Features interviews 
with formed intelligence officials- and 
ronjgiii t^n ts to r the ; CIA ^ and 'Other 
agenciw^stwell aS;th€k v‘imwitting vic- 
tims" of Irirth drui^ and ^mind-control 
experimentatioix tl^e^^overnment 
over the pastjjSQ.yearv^^ * : 

Thi 2 ^"SK)^mi^te. program, also probes 
two cases; that resulted in deaths. Con- 
sultant to^ABG News for the show was 
John Marks, author of the forthcom- 
ing: booKt,^?rhe? Search' * f oc^-the^Ian- 
churian . Candidate: The CIA. and 
Mind^Contror* (Channel 11:30>. 
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Washington (Xevvs Bureau) — 
CIA Director- Stansfiekl Turrier 
disclosed yesterday that his agen- 
■ cy has obtained a copy of a tape- 
recording piirpoting to contain in- 
structions from Shah Mohammad 
Reza Pahlavi to his army" to fo- 
ment a civil war in Iran as a means 
for him to return to power.- u 
In an in tem-ew^. Turner declined to 
discuss whether the CIA had concluded 
that the - tape broadcast on Los 
Angeles ^ television-^ station KNXT 
Wednesday night'— actually contained 
the voice of the- shah; or was a cleverly 
doctored faka. _ -UX.. X 

The VO ice - on" the i.>niinute tape — 
which KNXT said hnd been verified as 
that ot the shah by three "experts on 
“voiceprints’" — said that by -‘‘creating 
hostility and hatred between the army 
and the people, by ordering the soldiers 
to shoot freely*.:-:, we shall gradually 
proceed to shore up or.r powers.’* 

Karl Fleming of KNXT said that he 
had been told that a participant at a 
meeting with the shah in Tehran a few 
weeks ago had secretly taped the meet- 
ing and forwarded the tape to Ayatol- 
lah Ruhollah Khomeini in Paris. It was 
then given to Khomeini’s followers, who 
visited several major news outlets a few 
weeks ago. Onfy KNXT concluded that 
the voice on Uhe tape was really the 
Shah’s. ■ - "-'V v-.. - ' 

If the tape is authentic, it may 
present new problems for the- CIA, 
which has been criticized for failing to 
predict the turmoil injran. . ' _ 

There is considerable dispute among 
audio experts as to- the validity of the 
tope. According to one source, while 
KNXT’s experts vouched for the au- 
thenticity of the tape, citing voiceprints 
and other technical means,, experts 
bii*ed by other' news.. -organizations 
thought it doubtful. - . 



- Stans Field Turne.* 


^ ^ Aai tape ' " X . , 

. Turner , declined to- discuss the Ira- 
ian situation in detail. He did say that,, 
generally, the agency realizes that in 
^some countries the regime might think 
CIA conversations with the opposition 
mean the U.S. is trying to overthrow 
the government. - ■ ' \ , 

Turner did not say ha was talking, 
about Iran where the CIAidid help the ^ 
shah overthrow the.vMossadegh regine : 
25 years ago. 

The shah reportedly said on the tape - 
that the U.S. had helped in the shah's ' 
effort to suppress the rebellion.- C; ‘-v. X : 

Fleming told The News of an uncom 
firmed- report — not discussed on the 
tape'— that a KIA agent had attended 
the taped meeting. The CIA was not:, 
mentioned on the tape. ..••,•.■7 .,:i 
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Home Thoughts from Abroad 

A “vacationing" Shah puts the blame on Jimmy Carter 


F ar from tbe madding crowds of Teh- 
ran. the Shah whiled away the sec- 
ond week of a “vacation” that many ex- 
pect will evolve into permanent exile. Part 
of the week was spent absorbing touristy 
distractions in Egypt and Morocco. But 
his major occupation was reflecting on 
events in Iran, and deciding on his own fu- 
ture course. 

In an abrupt change of plans, the Shah 
apparently will not be visiting the US., 
even though Washingtoai had already ar- 
ranged special security measures for him 
at the Palm Springs, Calif., estate of Mil- 


lionaire Publisher Walter H. Annenbcrg. 
One reason given was that the Shah want- 
ed to stay near Iran until the consequenc- 
es of the Ayatullah Khomeini’s return 
home became clear, if events went against 
the Shah, he might then take up residence 
somewhere in Europe. Privately, the Shah 
fears that he might be treated in the U.S. 
as a rich refugee rather than a visiting 
head of state. He also believes that he 
would be politically compromised by flee- 
ing to the US, More than that, he is so out- 
raged by what he feels was the betrayal 
of the Carter Administration that he has 
no wish to seek sanctuary in the U.S., a 
country that, in his view, helped force him 
off his throne. 

The Shah direaly blames President 
Carter for the collapse of Iran. He told 
one high-ranking foreign visitor, TIME 
has learned, that he was appaOed by Car- 
ter’s statement that the U-S. no longer 
needs a policeman in the Persian Gulf. Al- 
though the President pledged the Shah 
undying brotherhood in a New Year’s Eve 


toast at the Niavaran Palace in 1977, the 
Shah claims that he was subsequently 
plagued by continued sniping from Wash- 
ington. As the crisis worsened, the Shah 
was made to feel unsure about U.S. sup- 
port if he took strong action to control 
the disorders. His failure to act decisively 
encouraged his opposition in the belief 
that he was vulnerable; his belated grant- 
ing of concessions was perceived as weak- 
ness. l[Jltimat^;j^J[he__Sh^^ 
Washington attempted to force his_a_bdi- 
^tion. When he refused to step down , 
the CIA v>^ order^ to undermine him. 


American ineptness, the Shah also 
complains, applies not only to Iran but to 
the entire Middle East. In one conver- 
sation with Egyptian President Anwar 
Sadat at Aswan, the Shah spread out a se- 
ries of maps to prove that “the Amer- 
icans do not grasp the dimension of So- 
viet moves throu^out the area.” Later, 
addressing a joint session of the Egyptian 
and Sudanese parliaments in Khartoum, 
Sadat inserted a sword-rattling reference 
to Soviet “conspiracies in the dark” 
around the Horn of Africa. Aides said that 
Sadat had been prompted by the Shah’s 
remarks. 

In Egypt, where the Shah had flown 
his Boeing 707 jet after leaving Tehran, 
Sadat was a gracious host. He and his 
wife Jihan flew in planeloads of gacsis 
for formal dinners at Aswan’s Oberoi Ho- 
tel in honor of the Shah and his glam- 
orous, chain-smoking Empress Farah. By 
day the royal couple toured the nearby 
temples of Philae and listened politely to 
lectures on Egyptian archaeology. Sadat 


saw the Shah off to Morocco, on the next | 
leg of his hastily drawn itinerary, with a j 
kiss on each cheek and a 16-gun salute. » 
The welcome in Marrakesh, winter | 
capital of Kii^ Hassan IL was notice- ^ 
ably less efiusivc. Hassan, fearful of pro- 
voking dissidents at home and angering , 
radical Arab neighbors by consorting with ’ 

a had reluctantly invited the Shah : 

to visit him for a day or two of “con- { 
ferences.” The press was barred from cov- | 
cring the royal arrival, and the Shah was j 
whisked off to a palatial but isolated guest 
house Jinan al-Kabir (the big gar- 
den), hidden by orange, olive and date 
trees in the immense palm grove that 
surrounds Marrakesh. Moroccan officials 
were dismayed when the Shah arranged 
for his four chil dren to fly in from 
Texas, and when members of the Irani- 
an entourage hinted that the Shah*s “day 
or two” might stretch into an indefinite | 
suy. 

The Shah made no public appev- 
ances in Morocco, more at his host’s in- 
sistence than his own. The local press 
was commanded to ignore the royal vis- 
itor. At the urging of foreign newsmen, j 
the couple appeared for an informal pic- 1 
ture session, at which mint tea, almond j 
milk, and cookies were served. At first | 
the Shah, natty in gray slacks and blue I 
blazer, greeted the press wanly. He 
cheered visibly after spotting several old 
acquaintances among the correspondents. I 
But Moroccan security guards shooed the j 
reporters away before a full-scale press 
conference could develop. 

I n Marrakesh, as in Aswan, the deposed ; 

monarch appear^ to be slowly adjust- j 
ing to events. He still seemed to suffer pe- j 
riods of uncertainty and depression, but 
insisted that he was “relaxed and w'ell” 
and in no need of a major medical check- 
up. Between scheduled activities, he read | 
newspapers, listened to radio reports and 
took long walks. 

In moments of introspection, observ- 
ers say, the Shah becomes particularly 
angry at the aides who surrounded him. 
Out of misguided loyalty, he now senses, 
they shielded him from reality. “My ad- 
visers built a wail between myself and my 
people,” the Shah bitterly told Sadat at 
Aswan. “I didn’t realize what was hap- 
pening. When I woke up, I had lost my 
people. Don’t let that happen to you.” 

What surprises listeners most about 
the Shah is bis belief that he can still go 
home again. The Ayatullah Khomeini, 
in his view, is a crazed man, a transi- 
tory figure. A successful military coup is 
unlikely, since junior officers and most j 
of the army would not support it. The : 
Bakhtiar government has no popular base i 
and is bound to faiL The pro^osis, then, j 
is chaos; the only solution is tbe Shah. ^ 
After aU, the tide of history turned against j 
him with unexpected swiftness; it could | 
as swiftly turn in his favor. “I deserve; 
another chance,” he says. “And if I gel | 
it, my people will not regret it.” ■ | 



Egyptian Fit^ UdyJiheit Sadat (left) and Shah vwtting temple efPhitoe near Aswan 


Tint&to adjust to events, assess blame for what happened, and hope for another chance. 
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Moscow Gambles in Iran 

Surprised by the Turmoil on Its Southern Border^. 
Soviet Sides With Moslems in Belief They'll Win 


MOSCOW, Jan. 26-- If the Soviet Union j 
emerges with increased influence in Iran 
after the struggle between opponents and 
supporters of Shah Mohammed Riza 
Pahlevi is over, it will be through little ef. 
'ortof itsown. 

Even as an imperfect mir- 
. n)r, the Soviet press has re- ' 
wews fleeted the Kremlin^s con- 
Analysis siderable indecision over the 
last three months- about 
where events in Iran were 
moving and whom the Soviet Union 
should back. • 

Only now is it clear that Moscow has 
decided that the Shah is finished and is 
gambling that the key leader in the im- 
mediate future will not be Prime Minister 
Shahpur Bakhtiar but rather the exiled 
Moslem leader. Ayatollah ‘ Ruhollah 
Khomeini.- 

The Russians seem as surprised as the 
Americans at the explosion of resentment 
and opposition that drove the Shah from 
his country last week. The Russians also 
seem to be maneuvering into a position 
that will give them hope of being on 
friendly terms with the Ayatollah if he be- 
comes Iran's dominant figure. 

Their Good Neighbor the Shah 
For months, the Soviet press treated 
the enlarging protest as a passing social 
phenomenon — justified resentment 
against capiulist exploitation, perhaps,- 
but not the fault of their good neighbor 
the Shah, x 

It was noit until early December, well 
after the opposition to the Shah had- 
reached the critical point, that the official 
Soviet press began reporting that he ted 
fallen into disfavor at home. ~ > .s 

It was not until Dec. 29 that Moscow 
radio's Persian-language propaganda - 
broadcasts to Iran began reporting that 
the Shah had become the urget of the ^ 
rioters. • ^ ' 

And it was not until Wednesday a 
week after the Shah's departure — that 
Izvestia, the Govenrment •newspaper. 
here, made the final break and de^ 
nounced the Shah as a corrupt dictator- 
who had brutally repressed his people. - . 

Shivering for Lack of Gas " 

**The Shah of Shahs," it said, wasn 
"propped up for many years by Ameri-^ 
can dollars." And, it could have added/ 
by trade and economic agreements with- 
the Soviet Union. Deprived of their nor- 
mal supplies of Iranian natural gas, 
Soviet Azerbaijan and Armenia are 
shivering this winter. . ^ ^ 


By CRAIG R. >VHITNEY 

. ^ Sp«cialtoT1i»NewYorKrirTMS 

Ije d^ree to which the Kremlin prized j 
stability over subjugation in Iran has. 
been t^cured recenUy in its public pos-J 
ttmn ^pn Nov. 19, the Soviet leader, LetK ) 
nid L arezhnev, warned against "outside | 
interferm^, especially military interfer- 1 
ence,’^ m l^by the United States. ! 

This mdhth.-^he dominant theme in the 
Soviet p^ has been the supposed threat 
of an American-supported coup by the 
Sh^'s-army, and as if to remind the 
United States that the Soviet Union was j 
also capable ol intervening, Izvestia 
noted on Jan. 5 that Soviet-Iranian rela- 
: tions were still governed by the Soviet- 
Persian treaty of Feb. 26, 1921. 

A Reminder, Not a Warning 
. He did not say, and Soviet press reports 
have not pointed out, that the treaty pro- 
vides that "Russia shall have the right to 
advance her troops into the Persian in- 
terior for the purpose of carrying out the 
military operations necessary for its de- 
fense" if ‘‘a third party should attempt to 
carry out a policy of usurpation by means 
of armed intervention in Persia, orMf 
such power should desire to use such 
territory as a base of operations against 
Russia." 

.Soviet officials have also raised the 
point, almost academically, in private 
talks with American journalists here^ 

"The gener al fee fag around town,'' a 
Western diplomat said; “is that these 
references are not a warning but a sort of 
reminder that the United States is not the 
only country with formal interests in 
Iran. It's not taken as a real threat to in- 
tervene with Soviet troops, even indirect- 

To the United Sutes, the most offen- 
sive asp^t of recent Soviet propaganda 
is Its anti-^ericanism. Report^ on Mos^ 
cow radio, in the Moscow press.'and on a 
clandestine Persian-language “National 
Voice of Iran" beamed from Baku in 
Soviet Azerbaijan have accusedthe Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency of s^ing in 
scores of agents to try and prop up the 
Shah, and have also/ charged United 
States Army generals with conspiring in 
a coup to restore him. 

The American Embassy here protested 
that Soviet news accounts were misrepre- 
senting United States policy, and diplo- 
mats »i(LUie clandestine, radio, bread- ' 
casts tolran from Baku were “inflamma- ^ 
tory." But the Sbvietpress has continued, j 
to highlight supposedUnited States imetr t 

fArmirfi. . v-; ■‘n.’ f 


NoE^denceof Agitatioii ’ 7 

tl^ impression, has bwn fostered ! 
abroa^^t all IfaiFtistens breathlessly i 
I for ite* daily instructions- from. Soviet ! 
j radio, which broadcasts 45 minutes a! 

! . -t 

I But a recent Western inteiUgence re. 

I port noted that there is no evidence that 
I the broadcasts incited Iranians to vio.- 
i "“Wrial has been moni- 

tored., the report said, "providing in- 
I structions on organization of demonstra. 

I ''(ions; lessons in the manufacture of guer- 
rilla weapons, or other guidance of that 
nature." 

The Baku radio called on Iranian sol- 
diers this week to establish "revolution- 
ary councils” and resist “treachery” by ' 
their commanders. But the outlawed Ira- 
nian Communist Party’s call for -an 
“armed struggle” against the Bakhtiar 
Government was not even mentioned. 

Moscow’s activities in Iran cannot be 
determined here. But the best-informed 
Western diplomats do not believe the 
Russians stirred up the trouble that t 
brought down the Shah. The official j 
Soviet position seems to be one of accept- 
ance. A reading of the situation in i 
December apparently persuaded the! 
Soviet leadere that no one could reverse 
the tide against the Shah, so they have 1 
ridden with it. 

Siding With Eventual Winner 

Now they have gambled that the Aya- . 
tolUh will eventually win- Religion ij 
hardly tKtmpies a privileged position in | 
the atheistic Soviet sute, and the roots of ij 
the Ayatollah’s Shiite Islam have with- 1 
i .ered in the region near Iran after years of J 
Marxist drought. . . ^ | 

. Yet even the local press then began i 
last week to praise the Ayatollah for hisf 
years of battle against “imperialism” 1 
and forsociai justice in Iran. - ! 

On Wednesday, the Soviet youth nes^ « 
paper. Komsomolskaya Pravda, pub- 3 
lished an analysis that took the final step ii 
and gave official blessing to the religious li 
movement in Iran as a key element in the j 
Shah’s overthrow. . 1 

The Ayatollah, the paper said in col- 
umns otherwise reserved for denuncia- 
tions of religious superstition amonit 
Soviet youth, “has boldly thrown down a 
challenge to tyranny and foreign dicta- 
twhip that expresses the wishes and as- 
pira tions of the Iranian people." 

How long the 78-year-old Moslem 
leader will remain in Moscow’s good I 
graces probably depends on how long he ' 
manages to embody these “wishes and i 
aspirations.” Whatever the Kremlin does 
to influence the course of the movement '^ 
against the Shah, up to now it seems to • 
have had little more influence than the i 
United States. , 
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in non, o.tTp Leavc Iraii 

10,000 to Fly Out spokesman Hoddlng Carter said the I 

Ac ^ . order was issued because of ‘*the uu- < w 

As ±ruUJJJ.t5 I certain security situation” ia Iran. j 


Carter sidestepped questions on 
whether the administration had re- 
ceived assurances from the Bakhtiar 


By Jim Hoagiand | 

WasMnctoa Poft SUlf WriUr | 

The United States yesterday or- 1 
dered its citizens to leave Iran im- * 
mediately, as concern mounted in ; 
Washington over- signs that disci- 
pline and command structure is 
beginning to crumble in the Iran- 
ian military. , 

In the largest and most dramatic 
movement of U-S. personnel since 
the evacuation of Saigon in April 197o, 
the State Department authorized the. 
U.S. embassy in Tehran to order 
almost all of the estimated 10,000 
Americans still in Iran to leave 
“temporarily at the earliest feasible 
date/' 


ousiy counted in dozens are reaching { 
hundreds from some units. 

In an incident that deeply concerns 
ihe Carter administration, Iranian 
forces acting on their own have ban- ] 
ned U.S. advisers from entering an | 
Iranian air base where highly sophisU- j 
cated F14 fighters are located. State i 
Department workrng groups have j 
been told. • j 

The administration is not only con^ j 
cemed over a potential breakdown in 
the Iranian command structure, . but 
also that one of the 78 Iranian-owned 
F14 fighters and its advanced Phoe- 
nix missiles could fall into Soviet 
iiands unless stringent security pro 
cautions are maintained. 

Deputy Under Secretary of State 
Ben H. Read, who headed the Iran 
working group subcommittee that re- 
viewed the evacuation order issued 
yesterday, confirmed that the growing 
number of army desertions had been 
“one of many factors” that went into 
the decision. ' 

Head also said that a **slowly in- 
creasing number of incidents” involv- 
ing violence directed at Americans 
had figured prominently in the talks 
over the order, which had been under 
discussion in exchanges between 
iVashington and the embassy in Teh- 
ran “for weeks.” 

Portraying the move as ‘‘a cumula- 
tive decision” that was not triggered 
by specific incidents of the past few 
days or because of fears of immediate 
new violence, /State Department 


Iranian soldiers are deserting their 
x mics in increasing numbers. accorc T 
ro inteliigence reports reaching ., 
the amte Department. Losses nrevi- i 


Other U.S. officials acknowledged, } 
however, that the move would be | 
^wideljc seen as an open statement of j 
declining confidence in the ability of ’ 
the government of Prime IVIinister j 
Shahpour Bakhtiar to restore order as j 
he faces the promised return this ; 
week of Ayatollah HuhoUah Khomeini 
from exile. 

The evacuation order was also the 
most convincing evidence yet of the i 
sharp decline of American ability to , 
influence events in a country that, un- ! 
til a few months ago, was considered 
the strongest pillar for Western inter- 
ests in the Persian Gulf and Indian 
Ocean regions. 

Until October, roughly 45,000 Amer- 
icans had -been drawn to Iranis oil- 
fields, factories and military bases. 
But as the social and political protests 
that drove Shah Mohammad Reza ' 
Pahlavl from his throne this month 
began to mount, U.S. companies ' 
started puUing^ out dependents and 
many workers. 

In contrast to the sharp debate 
within the administration over a De- 
cember decision to authorize govern- 
ment payment for official U.S. de- 
pendents to leave Iran— at a time 
when the White House wanted to do ( 
nothing that indicated a lack of confi- j 
dence in the shah— yesterday*s deci- ■ 
sion was reached without dissent, ac- ! 
cording to several State. Department | 
officials. ! 

Bakhtiar was informed Monday that 
the announcement would be made. 
Carter said. He delinled to character- 
ize the prime minister's reaction to 
the poUticaily sensitive decision, 
which may trigger similar moves by 
European countries. 

The 10.000 Americans still in Iran 
include 880 military advisers, 267 of 
whom have been declared nonessen- j 
tial and who will be leaving. Carter 
said. A Defense Department spokes- 
man said that earlier this month the 
Pentagon began not sending replace- 
ments for service personnel whose 
tours of duty were finished. 

Carter emphasized that U. S. com- 
panies should bring their employes 
back, since few were able to work in i 
the severely disrupted Iranian econ- | 
omy. He saiq that about half of the i 
U.S, dviliaas in Iran are expected to I 
depart on regular commerci^ flights j 
or charters in the next few dao^. 


government that it would keep the 
country's airports open long enough 
to permit the evacuation. The goveim- i 
ment closed all airports for the past | 
week to keep Khomeini out, and the I 
airfields were reopened only hours be- ; 
fore the embassy announcement of 
the evacuation was made in Tehran. 

^ Four U.S. consulates outside Tehran 
:wiU continue to operate, the State De- 
partment said, although the total of 
144 U.S. embassy personnel and de-> 
pendents will be pared. j 

Defense contractors are moving 
quickly to airlift out their employes. 
Grumman Aerospace Corp. and Beil 
Helicopter are to send charter flights 
today into Isfahan, where anti-Ameri- 
can sentiment is reportedly growing 
more violent each day. Reports that 
the companies are also preparing ef- 
forts to evacuate helicopters and oth- 
er equipment on lease to the U.S. 
government or to Iran could not be 
confirmed immediately. 

Defense Department spokesman 
*Tom Ross told reporters yesterday 
that none of the F143 owned by Iran * 
has been removed from that country, i 
and Defense Secretary Harold Brown 
said Monday that he was satisfied thac 
there was adequate security for so- 
phisticated weapons in Iran. 

Under existing agreements, how- 
ever, the Iranian government is totally 
responsible for the security of the 
bases on which the F14s are located. 
The agreements require the Iranians 
to establish stringent security meas- 
ures, but some U.S. fear that 

the administration has no effective 
way of making the Iranians obserae 
those agreements to the letterMn 
light of the contimiinng radical 
changes occurring there. 
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homeini is the future in Iran 


By Richard Falk 

Developments in Iran over the past 
year have been viewed with alarm 
by most Americana, Our friend, the 
Shah, has been driven from Q*an and 
the leader of the opposition, Ayatol- 
lah Khomeini, is widely perceived as 
anti-American and politically dan- 
gerous. .. .. 

Khomeini has been variously por- 
trayed to the American public as “a 
religious fanatic,** “a xenophobic 
nationalist,** or even as “a theocratic 
fascist** 

Having just returned from Iran 
and Paris, with an opportunity to 
meet many of the leading figures in 
the opposition movement, including 
Khomeini, l am convinced that the 
American public^ is being misled 
about what is taking place in Tran 
To begin with, we have ap^ 
proached the explosive events in 
Iran without any proper perspective. 
Taken by surprise at the depth and 
breadth of the Khomeini-led move- 
ment we have only begun very re- 
cently to acknowledge its power and 
likely capacity to shape the political ' 
future of Iran. 

Even the American Ambassador in 
Tehran, William Sullivan, now ac- 
knowledges that the Khomeini^ 
movement . is a genuine revolu* 
tion.’* - 

The prime ministry of Shahpur 
Bakhtin seems doomed to early fail- 
ure. Bakhtiar has been unable to win 
any popular following, nor is be able* 
to assert any dvU authority. It was 
Khomeini's initiative that restored 
oil production up to the level of 
domestic needs, drawing sharply for 
Iranians the dist^ction between 
formal and effective political power. 

Whetberfalrly or not, Bakhtiar is 
seen as tainted by owing his appoint- 
ment to the Shah and by being the 
choice of the American Embassy. 

The mili^ is all that holds back 
the Khomeini tide, and more precise- 
ly, the upper echelons of the mili- 
tary together with such elite units as 
the Imperial Guard. The bulk of the 
regular army consists of conscripts 
who seem increasingly reluctant to 
shoot fellow Iranians: — 

Evidence also suggests that most] 
junior officers are now ready to 
abandon the generals in a show-* 
down. 

On the other hand, the generals 
remain dangerous. 'They're like a 
wounded animal,*' according to Sulli- 
van, and still capable of causing a lot 
of bloodshed by turning battlefield 
weaponry on. unarmed crtjwds of 
civilians. . 


In effect, the Shah turned the mill- j 
tary loose on the movement in the | 
autumn months of 1978, perhaps ■ 
most dnunatically on Bloody Friday ! 
(last Sep. 8) when soldiers and heli- 
copter gunships fired at large 
crowds of unarmed demonstrators 
inflicting numerous casualties, in- 
cluding perhaps as many as 3,000 
deaths. 

Indeed, it is this failure by the 
military to beat down the opposition 
despite its calculate tactics of over 
reaction that needs to be noticed and 
explained. The perseverance of the- 
Iranian i^ple with their unarmed | 
struggle is a powerful expression of 
popular motivation and discipline. 

. When, more than one million pe^ 
pie march in enthusiastic unison, 
despite some continuing threat of 
attack by the army, as has been the 
case several times- recently in Teh- 
ran, we have overwhelming evi- 
dence of a popular mandate. ' 

Our most sober middle class con- 
tacts in Iran agreed that 99 percent I 
of the Iranian people supported the » 
mi n i m um goals of the Khomeini j 
revolution. Some estimated that the! 
Shah's remaining core of support! 
had narrowed to 5,000. 

The numbers are not important, 
except to accent the point that toi 
oppose such a mobilized popular I 
movement at this stage would be! 
both foolish and could only be done I 
by relying on an ever grwter scale 
of governmental terror, which 
would drive the opposition toward 
armed strug^e and might discredit 
the Khomeini leadership and put the i 
movement in Communist hands. I 

Vital also is the realization that the! 
Khomeini movement is the fi^st^ 
Third World revolution that owes 
nothing to Western inspiration. The 
movement in Iran is completely in- 
digenous, owing its energy, depth, 
and specific character to Shi'ite Is- 
lam. I 

5o far the United States has failed I 
to relate positively to developments ' 
m Iran. The Shah was brought back i 
to his throne in 1953 with CIA heln 
and kept there everaince. 

^ery Iranian man, woman, and 
child IS aware of this US, govern- - 
ment role, and resents it deeply, 
^omeini told us that he still 
heves me CIA is mvoive<l 
genera ls, mat it 13 oaiv Amgrlc inl 
support mat props up Haic bnar. and : 
Mat h I S ontslde inierierence 
keeps tue situation danger ons fori 
our movement." Hut 
quicK to add that “It is not too latei 
for the American people to realize i 


what has happened In Iran and for 
friendship to develop between our 
two countries;” 

Of course, friendship will presup. 
poM mutual • respect and genuine 
non-interference, that is, something 
quite new in Iranlan-American rela- 
tions. • 

I think nohb of these earlier poli- 
cies made much sense for Iran, given 
its own heeds and priorities. 

But all is not lost from an Ameri- 
can point of view. The Khomeini 
movement is especially alert to Its 
need to be secure against the Soviet 
Union. The Russians and British 
preceded the American role in Iran, 
and there is a real concern^ even at 
this stage, to avoid losing their vlcto- 
ry over foreign domination by allow- 
ing Soviet influence to supplant that 
of the Americans. 

Furthermore, American policy- 
makers should in a sense welcome a 
strong antl-Communist movement in 
the Third World, especially if its 
piiorities center on alleviating the 
miseries of its impoverished mass, 
^d finally, there is every indica- 
tion from Khomeini's economic 
advisers, of an intention to continue I 
to produce oU for the world nm rk^ t, | 

We have a real challenge directed 
at the Carter Administration. It <•«»« 
for courage and a proper explana^ 
tion to the American people. Past 
errors need to be admitted, and the 
new reality accepted as an expres- 
Sion of the overwhelming will of the 
Iranian people. 

I think there are reasons to be ' 
hopeful about a Khomeini govern- 
ment Its political program is likely 
to be a mirror reflection of what the 
^ah’s regime has done. All the aya. 
tollahs emphasize the Shi’ite com- 
mitment to social jnsdce as the e» 
sence of good government 
It may be especially fortunate that • 
Medhi Bazargon. leading candidate 
to be Khomeini’s Prime Minister, ' 
has been prominently identified • 
with the work of the Iranian Human • 
Rights Committee. This committee { 
worked courageously and eUectiveiy ! 
under exceedingly severe restraints. I 
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finally, it, remaina to be seenj 
whether a new government in Teh-' 
rm can liquidate its dependance onl 
the United States without succumb- i 
ing to Soviet domination. These are 
imponderables that cioud the future. 

At least, Khomeini offers great 
noi» to a population yoked for a long 
period to cruel tyranny. And the idea ! 
of a religions, non-Marxist, social! 
revolution that builds on indigenous I 
strength has great potential for thei 
peoples of the world currently deep- '• 
ly disiUusioned by both Soviet-style! 
socialism and Western-style capital- i 
.ism.-,, ' ! 


f 


■ (Bichard A. FtOk ti^AOek O. jinr- 
bank professor of International Lon 
and Practice at Princeton University. 
He is also chairperson of the U.S. 
Peoples Committee on Iran. He rp- 
cently completed a faet-firuting tour 
^ Iran, along with former Attorney 
General Ramsey Clark and Don t -rt 
0/ Clergy and Laity Concerned, an 
jnter-fttithpeaceorganixation.) ' - 
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In Iran. 



Down with the shah! ‘ 

Long live the shah! - 

The coofusiiig signals from Iran in the past 
months confuse still 

The shah of Iran, who 
believed that his dynasty 
would last for generations^ 
was only a few , short 
months ago viewed as one 
of the most stable Amerw 
can allies in the Middle 
East or in any other part 
of the world. Viewed, too, 
in that light by others. Is-* 
rael has for years received 
a steady supply of oil from 
Iran, though officials from Iran and Israel both 
did not often talk about the arrangemenLra sup- "' 
ply of oil uninterrupted even by the claves in 
battle in the Middle East The shah in a.word felt 
secure enough on the Peacock throne to oiaintain? 
his solidarity and ties with the Arab world and" 
yet also consistently supply oil to Israel His Arab 
neighbors in fact also considered the shah secure ^ 
in this fashion, never challenging his actions .even '' 
in the most bitter of Arab-Israeli controversies,- ' 
Today? The shah has left Iran and the Pea- 
cock throne, probably never to return, probably to 
live in Eorpt or United States for jw indefl- - 

nite period. - . r - - - 

A white-haired old religious man living;..in ^ 
the outskirts of Paris can virtually dominate the 
public turmoil in Iran by be says- or what be 
does not say. ■ 

The army in Iran can continue ^nungly^to'" 
be loyal to the shah and yet be helpless to main-r; 
tain order or rhaintain the shah in power. ! ' 

The squares in the cities ot Iran arc scenes 
of open w^are. Soldiers and civilians exchange 
gunfire casually, sometimes trying, to . kilL.some^,^ 
times visibly shooting over people’s heads. There 
are scenes on televisioa ol other reli^ous men, 
not the white-haired leailcr^ia Parisi moving.*- 
through crowds in an effort to make peace There.; 
was one scene on the television' news- ot a groupie 
of peacemakers locking arms across -an entire?: 
square and trying to keep soldiers and. civilians 

apart - ^ 

Americans find it hard to make much of a^^ 
consistent pattern from all of this. The shah is 
criticized vigorously both for being a man of the*T 
old world and one of the new. He ruled his own 7 
country apparently in autocratic fashion, without < 
an overly nice sense 0! the way secret police 
should behave or how^ yoov^handle political 
enemies. He also struggled to bring his natiofl,^ 
virtually a feudal sodety. in many ways, into the 3 
modem world. Some of the shah’s most bitter:: 


critics consider his highest crimes to be. . 

the status of women in Iran and permitting v - , 
works of the devil as movie theaters. Put all that 
aside for a moment. The' politics of Iran, of a i 
changing society, one in transition between an old 
culture and" whatever form its tomorrows may 
take, are hard enough even for Iranians them- 
selves to' fathom. The most disturbing aspect of 
the turmoil- in Iran for Americans may be U> 
some extent the failure of American intelligence 
sources rt^yjo understand what was^ going otu 

It was just one year ago that President 
Jimmy Carter visited Iran and toasted the shah in 
the highest terms, asserting how the shah’s gov- 
ernment made for sUbiiity in his own country | 
and in the region and praising the shah for the 
love and affection in which he was held by the 
people of Iran. The comments by Carter, appear 
ludicrous 12 months later. More disturbing, offi- 
-cials of the National Security Council were insist- 
ing as recently as two months ago that the shah 
could and would maintain power in Iran. 
intelligence amounts simply to good information, 
not a question 0! pro or con anything,, but simply 
a reasonable understanding of the factors in a 
situation. How could American intelligence have 
been so totally and incredibly blind in the unfold- 
ing turmoil in Iran? . J . : rv-:;:: 
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k Voice identified as Shah’s 
Savs Civil War to His Benefit 


:: ^ 

FLOS ANGELES. Jan, 31 (AP) — A 
voice identified as that of the shah of 
Iran says in a secretb' recorded con- 
versation that his advisers should see 
that civil war is started to ensure the 
survival of his reign, a Los Angeles 
television station said <-oday in a copy- 
right story. 

/Station KNXT said it obtained the 
tape, also broadcast on CBS, from a 
dissident Iranian student it did not 
identify. The recording was in J’arsi, 

the language of Iran. V 7 ^ 

x-The voice on the lo-minute tape has 
been verified by three top voice-iden- 
ttfication experts as that. of Shah Mo- .. 
hammad Heza Pahlavi, according lo 
K?1XT. The station said the tape was 
of a meeting between the shah and - 
gpup of his advisers' ‘‘within days’* .. 
before he left Iran two weeks ago.- ^ . 
'-'One of the experts consulted by 
ijs'XT was George Papcun,*a voice ex- r 
Tjert at the UCLA Phonetics Labora- r 
•torv. He told KNXT the voice on the 
:{hpe is the same as that on known re- 
cordings of the shah*s voice. 

Irl“i would say. that in a court of law, 
.and I would say it if somebody’s life 
depended on it,** Papcun told KNXT. 

' KNXT said the recording’s; quality ^ 
was good “once you got the hum out 
of it,” and thai it fouml no evidence it 
had been edited or tampered with. 

By stirring up a war, the voice said 
on the tape, he hoped to gain ‘ time to 
consolidate his forces .and «retum ta ; 
total power. 

KNXT said the person purported to 
be the shah also condemned his secret 
police for not being brutal enough. 
That police force, known by the ab- 
breviation SAVAK, has been criti- 
cized by antl-shah' forces .jui: having*- . 
!brutalized Iranian citizens. «- 
'- And the speaker vowed. that a new 
>>curity force would be created that 
•tvould never again allow .toe Iranian .. 
•people any freedom.* v^VL. 

“Through creating* hostility' and' ha- 
Itared between the army and the people 
\hy ordering the soldiers to shoot i 
freely and kill you could throw these 
two weighty forces against each other. 

A long civil war, thus created, will 
gain us enough time during which we 
could devise countermeasures, per- 
haps by introducing a government , 
which would, appear to some extent : 
acceptable to toe' people,”, said the | 
recorded voice>. iiii i w pit fc w * ..J 


The speaker continued: “In this 
manner, and in light of acquired expe- 
riences, we shall gradually proceed — 
God willing — to shore up our powers. 

“I mean, people should not be al- 
lowed too much freedom, as they 
proved they did not deserve this bless- 
ing which I had granted.” 

Later, talking about SAVAK, the 
speaker added: “We will create a 
more extensive security force to re- 
place the SAVAK. Because, in spite of 

- all our orders to the former chiefs of * 

- this- organization to * arrest and elimi- 
nate all those who. oppose the mon-^ 
archy, we have been. witnessing the in- 
creasing growth and consolidation of 
these very forces which caused all of 

* these recent mishaps. . .. 

/ “This time, we won't allow the peo- 
ple any chance even for the slightest 
moment for a spark of enlightenment, ^ 
for that matter.” - . 

The taped voice said “a thorough 
purge” of the army would be neces- 
sary to rid the army of all dissenters.*' 

“We should also secure the favor 
and loyalty of the remainder of the 
army, especially through the financial 
means. We must e.xtend our favors to 
them and pretend that our interests 
and theirs are one, and tat toe people 
are their enemies.” 

Dr. Oscar L^ Tosi, director of the In- 
stitute of Voice Identification at Micb- 
‘ igan State, and head of the Interna- 
tional Association of Voice Identifica- 
tion, began analyzing the tapes Mon- 
day. 

Asked how certain he was of his re- 
search on the tape, Tosi told KNXT: 
“I could send somebody to the [elec- 
tric] chair on this evidence.** He said 
be has testified in more than 40 court . 

" cases as an expert in voice, identificsh 
tion. - 

The station said the identity of the 
person speaking on the tape was also 
confirmed by Robert Clark, a private 
investigator in Los Angeles who has 
worked for the Los Angeles Police De-J 
partment and for private industry. - 
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Shah Urged Military to Unleash ■ 
rolonged Civil War, Tape Claims 




New York Times News Service 

In a tape purporting to record the 
final remarks of Shah Mohammed - 
Reza Pahlavi of Iran to top military 
leaders just before he left the country 
Jan. 16. the Iranian army was urged to 
“create a prolonged civil war’* to give 
the shah an opportunity to return and 
regain power. . ' ve'.'lPTt :. - 

A copy of the tape of the purported 
secret speech was given to The.New 
York Times, which has not yet au- 
thenticated it, by Bahman 5holevar, 
an Iranian member of the executive- 
council of the Iranian National Front 
in the United States. The front op- 
poses the shah. Sholevar also- pro- 
vided two transcripts, one a transla- 
tion into English. . 

Copies of the tape also were 
distributed to other news organiza- 
tions. One of them, CBS. said last 
night that three- voice experts had 


verified that the voice was that of the 
shah. Sholevar said the tape had come 
indirectly from an Iranian general 
who said he had received the tape and 
identified the voice as the shah’s. 

SINCE rr REVIEWED a copy of the 
tape Saturday. The Times has made 
several attempts to verify that the 
voice, jvhich spoke Farsi, the Persia - 
language, was indeed that of the shah. 
Two ranking diplomats at the Iranian 
embassy here said that the voice 
could be that of- the shah, but they' 
“ could not be certain. ‘.X ’"- ‘ . 

■ Officials of the State Department 
and the CIA declined to attempt to au- 

i. thenticate the tape. A State Depart- 
ment official said last night that the 
department had no knowledge that 
an y such Speech had been made. 

The points expressed in the pur- 
ported speech, said to have been made 

■ the week before the shah and his 


family left Iran, included the follow- 

ijja; 

•.A state of civil war should be created 
"to give us an adequate opportunity to 
bring to power a government that is j 
in some degree acceptable by the peo- | 
pie, so that, God willing, we may t^e 
-t hold of the power again, gradually.” 

' eSavak. Iran’s secret police, will be; re- 
"^‘placed by a “more extensive secret po- 
‘ lice.” - 

•A purge of the army is needed “to 
clean the army of dissatisfied ele- 
- ments." — » 

According to the transcript, the 
speech began by referring to the trou- 
' bles in Iran, saying this was "nor the 
first time they have happened during 
my rule." - • ■ ’ , . 

"You have been aware of, and you 

were able with the lessons learned 
from my father’s experiences and the 
hearty cooperation of the U3. govern - 1 
ment. to crush and destroy all these 
events and rebellions undertaken: by 
the people to overthrow the* imperial 
system.” the speaker told the generals 
and high-level Savak officials, accord- 
ing to the transcript • i/i 

“HOWEVER, THE pre^nt situation 
is somewhat different from the past 
and this time we are faced by a vaster 
and freer force.” it continues. '1: 

The speaker — in a passage that dif- 
fers sharply with the line taken pub- 
licly by the shah — says that “signs of 
split and discord” have appeared, in 
the army, that “dissatisfied elements” 
must be purged and that the army 
“must be given complete freedom to 
shoot and kilhthe people," to help 
create a situatibn of civil war. This ac- 
tion. plus an attempt to woo soldiers 
with material incentives, will both 
keep the army under control and end 
attempts by elements opposed to the j 
shah to undermine the armed forces, 
the voice on the tape says. 
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Two foreign policy camps prepare for ! 
a vicious game of "Lessons of Iran." i 

High Noon 

Ayatollah khomeini is preparing to return from exile as | 
this is being written. Iran is facing its hour of maximum i 
crisis, a kind of middle-eastern High Noon. By the time ! 
you read this, Khomeini's. people may be running the j 
country. Or they may all be dead or in jail as a result of a 
pro-shah military coup. Iran may be ablaze in civil war 
and in danger of disintegrating as a nation, creating 
opportunities for Soviet intervention. It is even 
conceivable that Iran's contending parties could be 
working out their differences peacefully. Not only 
Iran s future is in the balance, however. We seem to be 
approaching High AJoon in Washington, too, betwee.n 
contending schools of American foreign policy. For 
weeks, they have been jabbing at each other with 
fingers of blame in a contest everyone is now calling. 
Who. lost Iran?" Within weeks, depending on how 
things work out, one side or the other may be declaring 
victory in a new contest— "the Lessons of Iran"— and 
claiming the right to set the future course of American 
foreign policy. 

Before sorting out where each side stands, it is 
important to note some lessons of the Iran crisis that 
seem indisputable regardless what happens there and 
which side is vindicated in the US debate. The US never 
should have agreed to limit its sources of information to 
pro-shah elements in Iran and to avoid contacts with 
opposition groups. Now, to avoid being surprised again, 
we should end such arrangements in other countries 
where they exist. For example, since 1974 , when 
diplomatic relations were resumed, the US has severely 
restrained its information gathering in Egypt so as not 
to offend President Anwar Sadat. Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger apparently agreed initially to restrict 
the size of the CIA station in Egypt to assure Sadat 
there would be no new internal meddling of a type that 
took place during the Nasser era. US policy since then 
has been so restrictive, however, that military attaches 
are confined to official liaison duties with the Egyptian 
military and forbidden to seek what information they 
can in the ranks. Diplomatic officials do mix socially 
with Cairo's Marxist intellectuals, but they are not 
allowed to contact such sources of potential trouble as 
the right-wing Muslim Brotherhood. Congressional 
sources say that US embassy officials stay away from 
Communists in Italy and Japan, and information 
gathering also seems to be limited in Saudi Arabia. The 
US reportedly does no covert intelligence collecting in 
Israel, either, for fear of having its sources exposed by j 
friends of Israel in the US government, j 


Other lessons of Iran surely are that US diplomats 
and intelligence agencies must be more sensitive than 
they have been to social and economic developments in 
other countries. Iran's stability was undone as much by 
urbanization, inflation and social dislocation as by rage 
against the shah. The CIA is rather late in beginning to 
study implications of the fundamentalism sweeping the 
Muslim world. It is true that students, religious groups 
and the military are hard to gather information about ■ 
first-hand, but the US has to make more of an effort, j 
We need to expand and improve information analysis at * ! 
theCIAandelsewhere. But the White House also has to ; 
be willing to listen to bad news about its favorite | 

regimes, as apparently was not the case with the shah's j 
regime in Iran. [ 

Some other lessons concern public diplomacy. An ? 
open administration is a welcome relief after years of I 
secrecy, but it can be carried too far. President Carter 1 
has made a point of publicly blessing the shah, and then ; 
the shah's appointed interim government, of publicly j 
condemning Khomeini and then appealing to him. ■ 
None of it has worked. US blessings are not necessarily 
influential in Iran. Carter's appeals and condemnations j 
have been so counterproductive that it's downright j 
embarrassing. The president should have stated what ' 
principles the US supported — peace, democracy, '■ 
stability — and kept quiet about personalities. ! 

But all of these factors are tactical. When "Lessons of 
Iran" is played in earnest, the issue will be one of 
strategy. The captain of one side — call it the Hang 
Tough team — is Henry Kissinger. Ironically, he used to 
be leader of the other side— the Detentists, now led by 
Secretary of State Cyrus Vance— but he switched after * 
leaving office. Kissinger is so articulate and smart that ! 
he seems to become the principal voice of whatever ! 
school he joins. Now he is arguing (as he did in an i 
interview with Time magazine) that the crisis in Iran is i 
part of a "progressive collapse of pro-Western I 
governments" which can be arrested only "by a firm, } 
purposeful and consistent American policy" that I 
involves "imposing penalties and risks" on Soviet | 
advances. Kissinger believes that the Soviets are i 
responsible for Iran's oil worker strikes and that a i 
Khomeini-dominated Islamic Republic would be 
radical, allied with Iraq and Libya and anti-Western, if ! 
riot openly pro-Soviet. Kissinger does not say what the 
US should be doing in Iran, but his record as secretary i 
of state was one of total support for the shah and he has j 
criticized the Carter administration for pressuring the I 
king to ease up on his dictatorial control of Iran. j 
Kissinger has many influential allies. Columnist I 
Joseph Kraft has been calling for the United States to ! 
unleash the Iranian military for a coup, and he has been ’ 
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accusing the administration of being "flabby" and 
"goody-goody" for not doing so. Irving Kristol argued 
in The Wall Street Journal that "the world is fust not now 
of a mind to give birth to new liberal-constitutional 
regimes" and said he thinks it is time to abandon 
"decadent Wilsonianism" in foreign policy (character- 
ized by legalism, idealism and "guilt") and shift to a new 
"national interest" approach, by which the US would 
employ the ClA, the military — whatever it takes — to 
get its way, "The nations of the world admire winners, 
not losers — not even nice losers," Kristol wrote. Most 
of the Republican party seems to be on this side of the 
great foreign policy divide. Some "moderate" 
Democrats of the Jackson-Moynihan stripe proclaim a 
dedication to democracy in the third world; but when it I 
comes to real choosing, they opt for "realism." 
Columnists Evans and Novak and William Safire are ! 
ever-available as conduits for leaks from the Hang | 
Tough team, and George Will will give its outlook a 
high intellectual gloss from his well-worn copy of 
Barlett's Quotations. 

Within the administration, the Hang Tough ap- 
proach is championed by Energy Secretary James 
Schlesinger and President Carter's national security 
adviser, Zbigniew Brzezinski. Both of them have as 
their first foreign policy priority assuring US advantage 
over the Soviet Union. On Iran, Brzezinski originally 
favored absolute US support for the shah and 
continuation of the Kissinger-era policy of having no 
contact with the shah's opponents. Since the king's 
departure on "vacation," Brzezinski reportedly has 
been the chief advocate of undiluted US support for the 
shah's annointed successor. Prime Minister Shahpour 
Bakhtiar. It was Brzezinski's influence, according to 
administration officials, that prevented the US from 
having direct contacts with Khomeini up to the 
moment of his planned return to Iran. 

On the other side, Cyrus Vance, the State Depart- 
ment bureaucracy and some liberal Democrats in 
Congress are holding to the old verities of detente and 
Trilateralism: that US-Soviet rivalry is only one facet of 
the modern world, and should be kept under control. 
Vance says that the Kissinger-Brzezinski outlook in the 
Mideast-to-Africa "arc of crisis" — that is, it's Soviets 
win, we lose — is "overly simplistic." Vance argues for 
steadiness, restraint, understanding, cooperation. He 
and his aides usually oppose naked displays of American 
power; at the same time, they seem less fearful that the 
US is perceived as powerless. In Iran, Vance favored 
distancing the US from the shah and trying to ! 
encourage negotiation between all the contending 
forces. His State Department subordinates established 
contacts with opposition leaders, including aides to ! 
Khomeini, and have been looking for solutions in Iran f 
beyond the Bakhtiar government. 

The great mystery figure in the administration ir 
Defense Secretary Harold Brown, who is a member of 
the highest-level inner council making administration 


polic).' on Iran, but who has given not the slightest 
public hintof what he personally favors. One indication ^ 
of Brown s position, though, is the role being played in 
Iran by US Air Force General Robert E. Huyser. Huyser 
ostensibly is there to consult on vveapons-purchase 
matters, but his chief task reportedly has been to keep ' 
the Iranian military unified so that it can act concerted- I 
ly when and if it chooses to act. Since the top level of | 
Iran's officer corps is devotedly pro-shah and probably ; 
fears being purged in the event of a Khomeini takeover, ' 
the effecc of Huyser's mission is to keep the option open • 
for the United States to encourage a military coup. 

Should President Carter authorize a military coup? 
With Khomeini on the verge of returning to Iran, the 
pressures from each side must be enormous. The shah' ■ 
surely has been urging Carter to give a go-ahead, so | 
that the military could take charge, suppress the 
opposition and restore him to his throne. A successful I 
coup would prove to Saudi Arabia, Israel, Egypt and ; 
other US allies that President Carter is capable of i 
decisive action, much as President Eisenhower was in I 
returning the shah to power in 1953. Any coup j 
attempt, successful or unsuccessful, will be blamed on ! 
the United States anyway, so why shouldn't the US do ! 
what it can to make an attempt successful (while 1 
denying it played any role at all, of course)? On the i 
other hand, a coup would have to be terribly brutal 
because the anti-shah opposition in Iran includes 
practically every element of society. How many would 
have to be killed? Thousands, certainly, and, for that, 
the military' might not be able to hold together. Carter's 
conscience, presumably, would urge him against 
authorizing a coup. So would Vance and other State 
Department professionals, whose case is that 
Khomeini, however obscurantist, however bigoted, ; 
would still be anti-Soviet and would need to sell oil to ! 
the West. | 

A disastrous outcome for the US in Iran — a leftist j 
takeover, especially — is bound to produce a shift in US 
policy-making influence toward the Hang Tough 
group, at the expense of the moderates. We are likely to 
see most restraint taken off the CIA's covert 
operators — as well as its intelligence-gatherers— and a 
step-up in tension between the US and the Soviet 
Union. Further damage will be done to the chances for 
Senate ratification of a SALT treaty with the Soviets. 
Some "favorable" outcomes could produce similar } 
results. A US-backed bloody coup producing the shah's j 
return would signal that hanging tough had won the » 
day in Washington. The only hope for the moderates to | 
be vindicated would seem to lie in a negotiated ! 
compromise leading to elections and a stable govern- 
ment. It is worth hoping for and worth the ad- ! 
ministration's working for. We should know I 
reasonably soon whether it's possible to be nice and a [ 
winner, too. i 

I 

Morton Kondracke 
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